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Back  of  every  ne>v  project  is  the  hope  that  it 
will  produce  a  golden  result. 

Careful  planning  and  designing  by  experienced 
engineers  can  make  sure  that  it  doesn't  turn  out 
to  be  just  an  ordinary  egg. 

Since  the  days  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  we  have 
been  planning  profitable  projects  for  America's  most  successful 
merchants.  There  is  a  place  in  every  business  where 
this  broad  experience  could  be  used  profitably. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
designers  of  department  store  structures  •  Industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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It  should  reflect : 

The  quality  of  the  product 
The  integrity  of  the  maker 
The  character  of  the  seller 
The  pride  of  the  purchaser. 

It  is  reputation,  assurance, 
the  image  of  all  the  good 
things  the  product  has  that 
the  consumer  wants. 

This  is  the  new  Bigelow  label. 

It  mirrors  135  years  of  keeping 
faith  with  consumer  needs 
and  wants ;  it  promises  progressive 
leadership  in  setting  ever 
higher  standards  of  consumer 
benefit  in  years  to  come. 

Display  it,  use  it. 

It  is  a  valuable  business  asset. 
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IBM  RAMAC  305 


14  MEW  REASONS  WHY  IBM 
RAMAC  SOS  OFFERS  THE  BEST 
SOLUTION  TO  YOUR  RECORD- 
KEEPINQ  PROBLEMS  : 


...3  years  of  technical  progress 
add  greater  power  and  flexibility  to  this 
random  access  data  processing  system 


In  September,  1956,  we  announced  the  startling  new  solution  to  business 
record-keeping  problems  .  .  .  the  ramac  305  Data  Processing  System! 

Here  at  last  was  a  system  which  could  record  all  transactions— at  ran¬ 
dom— and  simultaneously  update  all  ledgers  affected  by  the  transaction 
.  .  .  at  tremendous  speeds  and  with  great  reliability.  Today,  3  years  and 
thousands  of  experience-hours  later,  the  IBM  ramac  remains  the  only 
truly  random  access  method  of  accounting  and  control.  And  IBM  has 
added  even  greater  speed  and  flexibility  to  ramac  through  a  sustained 
program  of  technical  progress.  Some  of  the  advances  that  have  resulted 
from  this  program  are  shown  at  right. 

These  continuing  advances  are  part  of  IBM’s  concept  of  Balanced  Data 
Processing— up-to-date  systems  and  supporting  services  designed  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  data  processing  problems  of  modern  business.  Your  local 
IBM  representative  will  gladly  tell  you  more  about  ramac,  its  applications 
and  benefits.  Call  him  today.  IBM  ramac  305,  like  all  IBM  data  processing 
equipment,  may  be  purchased  or  leased. 


balanced  data  processing 


IBM 


1,  Divide  Command— saves  80%  of  the 
time  required  by  programmed  division. 

2,  Second  Track  Output— permits  con¬ 
current  printing  and  punching  of  dif¬ 
ferent  material. 

3,  Increased  Storage  Capacity— 
through  a  second,  on-line  5-million 
character  disk  storage  unit. 

4,  Increased  Production— and  de¬ 
creased  through-put  time  when  seeking 
records  at  random,  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  dual  access  arm  for  each  file. 

5,  407  Printer  On-Line— makes  avail¬ 
able  the  high-speed  printing  ability  of 
the  IBM  407  Accounting  Machine. 

g.  Input  Rearrangement— permits  writ¬ 
ing  data  on  card  input  track  in  different 
sequence  from  the  original  card. 

7,  Input  Analysis— the  ability  to  ex¬ 
amine  input  cards  for  distinctive  codes. 
S,  Remote  Printing  Station— permits 
inquiry  and  print  out  of  information  at 
a  distance  from  the  system  itself. 

9.  Paper  Tape  Reader  (382)— handles 
input  from  paper  tape  produced  by 
teletype  and  other  devices. 

10.  Double  Capacity  Disk  File— 10  or 
20  million  characters  are  stored  in  the 
same  physical  space  previously  re¬ 
quired  for  5  or  10  million  characters. 
Files  with  dual  access  arms  can  be 
attached  to  the  305  system. 

11.  Direct  Input  from  Paper-Handling 
Equipment— the  linking  of  ramac  and 
Series/1200  magnetic  character-sensing 
equipment  for  banks. 

12.  Compander-permits  groups  of  as¬ 
sociated  data  to  be  updated,  regrouped 
or  altered  in  parallel  transfers  with 
fewer  program  steps. 

13.  Program  Exit  Overlap— a  timesav¬ 
ing  device  which  eliminates,  or  over¬ 
laps  in  certain  cases,  the  20-millisecond 
delay  time  normally  required  for  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  control  panel  for  logical  de¬ 
cisions  and  branching. 

14.  Increased  Processing  Speed— re¬ 
duces  the  time  required  to  transfer  data 
between  the  drum  tracks,  thus  reducing 
over-all  operating  time  wherever  proc¬ 
ess  time  is  greater  than  input-output 
time.  Reductions  of  up  to  25%  in  proc¬ 
essing  time  and  up  to  an  average  of 
20%  increase  in  through-put  time  may 
be  realized  with  no  change  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  program  itself. 
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ALFRED  C:.  THOMPSON 
President  of  NRMA 
1960  I%I 


A, Message  from  the  President 

I  AM  DEEPLY  APPRECIATIVE  and  proud  of  the  honor  that  you,  my  friends,  have 
awarded  me.  I  look  forward  to  the  jobs  and  to  the  challenges  we  will  face 
together  in  1960.  I  am  fortunate  that  so  many  of  my  friends,  able  leaders  in 
their  own  fields,  have  indicated  they  will  support  me  by  assuming  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  directorships  in  the  Association;  by  heading  and  serving  on  committees 
whose  work  is  vital  to  the  continued  strength  and  growth  of  the  NRMA. 

It's  an  especially  high  honor  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  good  friend 
and  able  administrator,  Nate  Gold.  And  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
associates  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  led  by  Webster  Rhoads  and  Ed  Hyde,  my  presi¬ 
dent,  without  whose  support,  confidence  and  enthusiasm  I  could  not  have  assumed 
the  additional  responsibilities  that  go  with  the  honor  of  being  your  president. 

We  have  some  long  ball  hitters  on  our  NRMA  team;  we  have  some  pitching 
greats.  But  over  and  above  individual  stars,  I  believe  we  have  a  team  spirit 
binding  together  the  staff,  our  directors,  our  committee  workers  and  our  member¬ 
ship— a  spirit  that  can  meet  and  beat  the  challenge  of  the  '60s.  I  am  proud 
that  you  have  elected  me  as  your  captain.  I  will  do  my  best. 


The  49th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
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Heads  of  three  multi-store  organizations:  J.  E.  Nelson,  president  of  J.  J. 
Newberry  Company;  Robert  Kirkwood,  president  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Com¬ 
pany,  and  James  E.  Tobin,  president  of  Wieboldt  Stores.  Mr.  Nelson  and 
.Mr.  Tobin  are  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  NRMA. 
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Heads  of  small  city  indefiendents:  F.  Web  Hill,  presiderj^^it 
of  the  Web-Hill  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  and  CeorgS^p 
Oldham,  vice  president  of  Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  * 

Both  have  just  completed  terms  as  NRMA  directors. 
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STARTING  THE  ’60s  RIGHT 
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The  !‘Jih  annual  N'RMA  conven¬ 
tion  opened,  signihcantly,  with  a 
^ion  on  education  for  retailing.  Its 
main  theme  was  that  more  executives 
H'ill  be  needed  in  this  business  than 
ever  bi  lore.  Retailing  is  growing  more 
"scicntilic,”  more  “managed,”  more 
Jepemlent  on  accurate  forecasting  and 
precise  decision-making.  These  are 
executive  skills,  and  one  speaker  said 
thev’re  so  needed  that  executives  for 
this  trade  will  have  to  be  “mass-pro¬ 
duced.”  .‘\s  the  convention  ran  its 
tourse,  it  shaped  very  distinctly  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  management  man  of  the 
'fiOs.  as  skilled  in  long-range  planning 
as  in  day-to-day  decision-making. 


peals  than  price  ...  for  studying  and 
improving  the  “merchandise  mix”  in 
each  department  ...  for  allying  the 
store  more  closely  with  its  communi¬ 
ty’s  civic  and  cultural  activities.  More 
than  once,  a  speaker  wryly  gave  the 
discount  store  full  credit  for  forcing 
the  department  store  to  run  a  tighter, 
neater  operation. 

Survival  in  Independence.  If  the  rally¬ 
ing  call  of  some  previous  conventions 
was  “how  to  survive  the  discounter,” 
the  theme  of  this  one  frequently 
seemed  to  be  “how  to  keep  your  busi¬ 
ness  in  your  own  hands.”  Independent 
stores  were  advised  that  if  they  intend 
to  keep  their  independent  ownership, 
they  must  apply  all  the  principles  of 
scientific  retail  management  and  in¬ 
voke  all  the  possibilities  of  inter-store 
cooperation.  Nevertheless,  they  in¬ 
sisted,  their  survival  is  not  entirely  in 
their  own  hands.  A  convention  resolu¬ 
tion  called  for  correction  of  the  estate 
tax  laws,  which  it  described  as  one  of 
the  greatest  imp>ediments  to  the  growth 
of  small  business. 

Decade  of  the  Teenager.  Retailers, 
like  everyone  else,  succumb  to  the 
lures  of  phrase-making  and  slogans. 
They  looked  ahead  to  the  “soaring 
’60s”  and  the  “sizzling  '60s.”  But  the 
speechmakers  did  use  one  catch-phrase 
that  was  really  relevant  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  outlook:  “Make  youth 
your  business!”  Like  it  or  not,  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  to  take  seriously  the  statistics 
about  the  teenage  |x>pulation.  As  an 
example:  one  speaker  said  that  in 
dresses  the  14  to  24  age  group  will  out- 
buy  the  older  customers  9-to-l. 


The  National  Government.  Facing  an 
election  year,  the  retailers  restated 
their  long-standing,  and  so  far  succes.s- 
ful,  argument  against  the  extension  of 
federal  wage-hour  controls  to  this 
trade.  Other  points  of  the  unchanging 
retail  position  on  government  matters 
were  emphasized  again:  opposition  to 
sales  tax  proposals:  to  government 
controls  of  wages,  prices,  inventories 
or  cftnsumer  credit;  to  the  broadening 
of  Social  Security  benefits;  to  direct  or 
indirect  competition  of  government 
with  private  tax-paying  enterprises; 
to  the  imposition  of  minimum  federal 
benefit  standards  on  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  programs. 

Federal  Reserve  Data.  Boiling  up  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  during  convention 
week  was  a  new  issue  between  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  a  government  agency. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  plans  to 
discontinue  the  collection  and  report¬ 
ing  of  department  store  statistics  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  This  function  is 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  more  or  less  merged  with  total 
retail  trade  reporting.  This  means 
serious  curtailment  of  departmental 
data  and  of  reporting  by  areas  and 
cities.  Conferences  of  an  NRMA  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  government  agencies 
had  produced  some  modification  of 
the  program  about  the  time  the  con¬ 
vention  ended.  But  the  essential,  criti¬ 
cal  problem  remained;  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  is  facing  a  serious  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  On  February  11th, 
the  NRMA  sent  a  special  action  bul¬ 
letin  to  members,  launching  a  national 
campaign  to  preserve  this  vital  flow 
of  facts. 


Mtasuring  Profitability.  This  year,  the 
phrase  “return  on  investment”  was 
heard  in  almost  every  convention  ses¬ 
sion.  Techniques  of  determining  true 
cost  of  capital  were  studied  in  and  out 
of  the  meeting  rooms.  At  the  merchan¬ 
dising  level,  the  concept  of  “return  on 
investment”  equally  dominated  the 
discussions.  This  showed  up  in  all  the 
departmental  merchandising  sessions, 
but  was  especially  noticeable  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  session  on  turnover  improvement, 
one  of  the  week’s  biggest  and  liveliest. 

The  Competition.  In  some  conventions 
of  the  past,  discount  house  competi¬ 
tion  was  talked  about  as  an  evil  and  an 
injustice.  That  attitude  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Last  month,  the  discounter’s 
selling  and  promotion  methods  were 
cited  only  as  an  added  reason  for  work¬ 
ing  at  turnover  improvement  ...  for 
using  all  the  resources  of  art  and  psy¬ 
chology  to  endow  department  store 
shopping  with  more  important  ap- 


((Wr  I  Main  Street  Merchant”  James  Cash  Penney,  founder  of  J.  C.  Penney 
't-org .Company,  with  John  McGrath,  Allied  Stores  Corporation  vice  presi- 
’,in>.-Aient  and  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Personnel  Group,  and  Phil  Troy, 
Ipresident  of  The  Golden  Rule,  and  an  NRMA  director. 


NRMA  director  from  Vermont,  Barney  Magram,  president  of 
Magram’s,  Burlington,  with  Arthur  Truitt,  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Mr.  Truitt  leaves  Montgomery 
Ward  if  Co.  to  join  the  M.  O’Neill  Company,  next  month. 
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Traditional  model  Contemporary  model 
THE  STEREO  THEATRE  “500”-Superb  21"  Gold  Seal  Chromatic  TV*  .  .  .  FM 
radio,  AM  radio  .  .  .  exclusive  Magnavox  precision  changer  .  .  .  Diamond  stereo 
pick-up  cleans  records  as  it  plays.  6  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers,  complete 
stereo  equipment  within  a  single  cabinet.  Several  styles  and  finishes.  $550.00.** 


SPECTACULAR  STERE 


Only  Magnavox  gives  you  a  complete  line  of  all-inclusive  stereo  to  sell! 

6  self  contained  models;  the  only  complete  line  of  all-inclusive  TV  Stereo  home  entertainment  centers. 


Contemporary  model 


*  Diagonal  Meaaure  **Mahogany 


THE  ALL-INCLUSIVE  STEREO  THEATRE 

Combines  Gold  Seal  Chromatic  24"  TV*  . . . 

FM  radio,  AM  radio  . . .  exclusive  precision  Magnavox 
stereophonic  phonograph  with  Diamond  stereo  pick-up 
. . .  and  all  the  Magnavox  innovations  in  electronic 
science  in  one  beautiful  furniture  piece  to  provide 
spectacular  dimensional  realism  everywhere  in 
the  room.  6  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers,  complete 
stereo  equipment  within  a  single  cabinet.  Several 
styles  and  finishes.  $595.00.** 

Oriental  model 


ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW  STEREO  THEATRE  “300" 
Full  262  square  inch  aluminized  picture  tube  . . . 
complete  stereo  equipment  within  a  single  cabinet. 

4  Magnavox  speakers:  two  8",  one  4"x8",  one  5"; 
exclusive  Magnavox  precision  changer  with  Diamond 
stereo  pick-up.  Finest  VHF-UHF  tuners.  In  mahogany,  oak, 
cherry  and  dark  American  walnut  color  finishes.  $389.90.** 


Provincial  model 
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IHEATRE  SUCCESS  STORY 

1  out  of  every  4 

television  instruments 
sold  by  Magnavox 
is  a  Stereo  Theatre! 

Magnavox  Stereo  Theatres  have  completely  revolutionized  family  entertainment . . .  are 
the  biggest  profit-makers  in  the  industry  today !  Dealers  report  Stereo  Theatres  selling 
in  volume ...  at  full  mark-up . . .  with  unit  sales  ranging  from  $550  to  $650.  That’s  proof 
of  Stereo  Theatre’s  overwhelming  public  acceptance  —  proof  that  people  buy  value, 
regardless  of  price  when  value  is  there.  The  new  Stereo  Theatre  concept  is  so  popular  — 
Magnavox  has  developed  a  complete  line  in  a  variety  of  Traditional  and  Modern  fine- 
furniture  creations.  It’s  the  only  complete  line  of  home  entertainment  centers  in  the 
industry  —  combining  stereophonic  high  fidelity  phonograph,  FM  radio,  AM  radio  and 
TV— all  in  one. 


VOLUME  SALES -AT  FULL  PROFIT 


7  SOLID  REASONS  WHY  A  MAGNAVOX  FRANCHISEtt  IS  THE  ONLY  FRANCHISE 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  ON: 

1.  Magnavox  limits  the  number  of  deal¬ 
ers  in  each  market.  Less  than  2%  of 
all  dealers  nationally  are  franchised 
by  Magnavox.  The  top  dealers 
(including  appliance,  music,  furni¬ 
ture  and  department  stores)  average 
$150,000  each-ranging  from 
$100,000  to  $2,000,000  at  full  list. 

2.  Because  of  lower  selling  and  lower 
manufacturing  costs,  Magnavox  pro¬ 
vides  profit  margins  up  to  20% 
higher  than  competition-and  guards 
these  margins  against  discounters. 

3.  Because  Magnavox  manufactures  its 


own  cabinets  and  many  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  components,  Magnavox  list 
prices— actual  selling  prices— are 
from  20%  to  50%  lower  than  com¬ 
parable  models  in  other  brands. 

4.  Magnavox  is  the  prestige  line  that 
sells  in  volume.  Product  superiority, 
performance,  style  selection  and 
value  make  Magnavox  outsell  all 
other  brands  in  franchised  stores. 

5.  Magnavox  television  prices  range 
from  only  $188.80  to  $650.00. 

6.  In  recent  months,  Magnavox  sold  one 
third  of  all  industry’s  24"  TV-sets- 
more  than  50%  of  all  Magnavox  in¬ 
struments  sold  were  24".  Prices  start 
at  $259.50. 


MAGNAVOX 


IWAY 


7.  Magnavox  stereophonic  high  fidelity 
instruments  -  which  range  from 
$79.90  to  $1200.00-lead  all  major 
competitors  in  units  sold  and  profit 
margins  to  dealers. 


^^Thfre  are  a  few  Magnavox  franchisee  available  in  some  markets  for  qualified  dealers. 


the  magnificent 


WORLD  LEADER  IN  STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY  AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 
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Harold  H,  Bennett  Recelues  NRMA  Gold  Award 


The  most  prized  award  in  retailing  was  presented  to  Harold  H.  Bennett, 
president  of  ZCMI,  by  A.  IV.  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Awards 
Committee.  With  them,  Erunn  D.  Canharn,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  chief  speaker  at  the  convention  banquet. 


Harold  H.  BENNE r I  ,  recipient 
this  year  of  the  Gold  Medal  Award 
for  distinguished  service  to  retailing, 
told  the  convention  that  in  honoring 
him  the  Association  also  honored  all 
independent  merchants.  In  his  speech 
of  acceptance,  delivered  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  banquet  on  January  13th,  Mr. 
Bennett  said: 

“For  some  weeks  I  have  known  that 
this  occasion  was  coming.  Now,  as  I 
receive  this  prized  Award,  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  high  honor  attached  to 
its  possession,  I  am  still  incredulous 
and  overwhelmed,  but  deeply  grateful, 
“It  is  an  added  honor  that  the  pre¬ 
sentation  should  be  made  by  one  for 
whom  I  have  such  great  admiration 
and  affection,  and  such  a  neighborly 
feeling.  Once  long  ago  Mr.  Hughes 
managed  a  Penney  Store  in  a  small 
mining  town  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
which  makes  him  almost  a  native 
Utahan.  To  the  members  of  his  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Board  of  Directors  my 
warmest  appreciation  for  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  consideration  in  initiating 
and  approving  my  nomination  for  this 
great  honor. 

“.A  special  word  of  thanks  also  to 
two  of  my  cherished  friends  who,  I  am 
sure,  had  a  hand  in  these  proceedings: 

“First,  Nathan  Gold,  president  of 
the  NRMA,  under  whose  inspired 
leadership  it  has  been  my  great  privi¬ 
lege  to  serve  during  this  past  year. 
“The  second  is  Gordon  Dakins.  It 


was  he  who  phoned  to  bring  me  word 
of  the  Award  Committee’s  decision. 
When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
phone  had  not  gone  dead— and  I 
hadn’t  either— he  did  a  masterly  job  of 
dissuading  me  from  my  initial  impulse 
to  decline  the  honor,  feeling,  as  I  did, 
that  many  others  were  so  much  more 
deserving  of  the  Award  than  1. 

“If  it  were  customary  to  give  prizes 
to  the  ones  who  had  profited  most 
from  the  work  of  the  Association,  I 
would  have  felt  no  surprise  at  being 
chosen,  for  I  have  benefited  greatly 
from  NRMA  and  from  NRDGA  be¬ 
fore  it,  through  many  pleasant  years. 

“Actually,  it  was  32  years  ago  when 
first  I  walked  into  the  office  of  the 
NRDGA  and  presented  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  from  my  father  to  his 
friend.  Lew  Hahn.  That  beloved 
gentleman  made  me  feel  that  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  just  to  help 
youngsters  like  me  to  achieve  success 
in  one  of  the  most  rewarding  profes¬ 
sions  one  could  aspire  to  master.  From 
that  time  until  now,  I  have  enjoyed  a 
wonderful  relationship  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  our  industry,  serving  where  I 
could  in  Association  work,  but  always 
gaining  more  than  I  gave. 

“As  the  Association  has  grown  in 
stature  and  in  achievement  through 
the  years,  countless  able  and  dedicated 
men  have  made  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  its  success,  including  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  heads  of  the  country’s  greatest 


stores,  and  groups  of  stores,  as  well  as 
many  independent  merchants  from 
smaller  individual  businesses.  The 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  makes  it  ira 
possible  that  each  might  be  singled 
out  for  special  recognition.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  latter  category: 
the  independent  merchants,  who  form 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“I  feel  that  in  accepting  this  Award, 

I  represent  that  group:  the  indejrend 
ent  merchants:  that  in  honoring  me, 
the  .Association  is  honoring  them  lik^ 
wise.  In  the  main,  they  come  from 
smaller  communities,  as  I  do.  Often 
they  come  long  distances  gladly  to  at 
tend  and  participate  in  Association  ses¬ 
sions.  giving  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
experience,  taking  back  much  of  in 
spiration  and  information  to  their 
home  communities  and  their  own 
stores.  Thus,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Association,  enlightened  merchan 
dising  ideas  and  practices  are  dissetni 
nated  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  industry  and  the 
public  it  serves. 

“Any  honor  that  comes  to  me  must 
also  be  shared  by  another  group:  the 
directors  and  employees  of  ZCMI,  the 
company  I  am  privileged  to  manage 
an  institution  with  as  proud  a  heritage 
as  any  merchandising  business  I  know. 

“Speaking  for  myself,  and  for  all 
those  who  share  with  me  the  honor  of 
this  memorable  hour,  may  I  say  thanks 
to  all  of  you,  and  pledge  our  continued 
loyal  support  to  the  ideals,  the  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  progress  of  NRM.A. 

The  .Association  also  elected  Mr. 
Bennett  to  his  eighth  term  as  an 
NRMA  vice  president.  He  has  served 
two  previous  three-year  terms  as  a  di¬ 
rector,  and  was  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  in  1956.  He  has 
continuously  served  on  one  or  more 
.Association  committees. 
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NRMA  and  Dioishn  Elections 


NRMA’s  officers  for  the  year  19()0- 
I9()l  are  headed  by  Alfred  C. 
Ihoiiipson,  executive  vice  president 
of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  as  president;  and 
Isidore  Newman  II,  president  of 
Maison  Blanche  Co.  as  chairman  of 
(he  executive  committee. 

Re-elected  vice  presidents  of  NRMA 
are;  .Samuel  Einstein,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  G.  Fox  &  Co.;  Peter 
J.  Stelling,  executive  vice  president,  J. 
P.  .\llen  &  Co.,  Atlanta;  Daniel  W. 
C;ani|)bell,  president,  Thomas  Kil¬ 
patrick  &  Co.,  Omaha;  and  Harold  H. 
Bennett,  president,  ZCMI,  .Salt  Lake 
City. 

Newly  elected  vice  presidents  are: 
A.  H.  Burchfield,  president,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Jerome  M. 
Ney,  president,  Boston  Store  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  William 
B.  .Anderson,  president.  The  Ander¬ 
son  Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  F.  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  Porter’s,  Phoenix; 
and  (ierald  W.  Frank,  vice  president. 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Salem, 
Oregon. 

J.  Ciordon  Dakins  was  re-elected  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  treasurer. 
George  Plant  was  re-elected  assistant 
treasurer,  and  Marie  A.  Longo  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  of  the  Association. 

Twenty-six  new  directors  were  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  board,  and  12  directors  were 
elected  to  serve  with  the  two  chief 


officers  of  the  Association  as  the 
NRMA’s  executive  committee. 

A  complete  list  of  officers,  directors 
and  members  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  for  1960-Gl  appears  on  pages  10 
and  1 1  of  this  issue. 

Five  divisions  of  the  NRMA  elect¬ 
ed  officers  during  the  convention: 

Merchandising  Division.  Chairman: 
Robert  Lauter,  senior  vice  president, 
Macy’s  New  York.  Vice  Chairman: 
Gordon  L.  Malonee,  vice  president 
merchandising  and  sales.  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va. . . .  Chairman 
-Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group: 
Lester  K.  Marcus,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons, 
Omaha.  Vice  Chairman:  Dorothy 
Boucher,  divisional  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  Godchaux’,  New  Orleans.  .  .  . 
Chairman,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group:  Gene  Charmoy,  merchandise 
manager.  Stern  Bros.,  New  York.  Vice 
Chairman:  E.  Wallace  Smith,  Jr.,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York. 

Personnel  Group.  Chairman:  John  J. 
McGrath,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
executive  development  and  organiza¬ 
tion  planning.  Allied  Stores,  Inc.  Vice 
Chairman:  William  H.  Bedell,  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis. 


Additional  executive  committee  mem¬ 
bers:  K.  Wade  Bennett,  vice  president 
for  personnel,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
and  Robert  T.  McMillen,  personnel 
director.  Bowman’s  Department  Store, 
Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Retail  Research  Institute.  Chairman: 
Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Jr.,  president  and 
general  manager,  Hutzler  Bros.  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore.  Vice  Chairman: 
Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene 
Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration.  Treasurer:  Paul 
Thompson,  manager  of  methods  and 
procedure.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  .Secretary:  Eli  Gottlieb,  research 
director,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Smaller  Stores  Division.  Chairman: 
Joe  Feller,  president,  Joe  Feller 
Limited,  Ottawa.  Vice  Chairman:  E. 
Holt  Wyckoff,  president  A.  B.  Wyckoff 
Company,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Store  Management  Group.  Chairman: 
William  F.  Randolph,  general  super¬ 
intendent,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit.  First  Vice  Chairman: 
VA^eston  P.  Figgins,  divisional  vice 
president.  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
AVashington,  D.  C.  Second  Vice  Chair¬ 
man:  Andrew  B.  Wallace  III,  presi¬ 
dent,  Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  Springfield,  Mass.  Also  on  the 
executive  committee:  Thomas  O’Neil, 
senior  vice  president  of  opterations, 
Macy’s  New  York. 
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Mrs.  Adele  Elgart,  at  the  ABO  luncheon  with 
Stanley  Marcus,  president  of  Neiman-Marcus, 
whose  convention  address  on  "The  Creation 
of  a  Store  Image"  was  published  in  full  in 
the  January  issue  of  Stores. 


New  Importance  for  the  Buying  Office 


AtTO  the  independent  retailer, 
■  the  full  and  intelligent  use 
of  his  resident  buying  office  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  must,”  Mrs. 
-Adele  Elgart,  executive  director  of 
.Specialty  Stores  Association,  told 
the  convention.  She  spoke,  in  her 
capacity  as  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buying  Offices,  at  the 
ABO  luncheon  meeting. 

“I’he  wave  of  relentless  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  giant  organizations 
is  now  within  sight,”  said  Mrs. 
Elgart,  “and  will  be  all  around  you 
in  the  fabulous  60’s.  .  .  .  When 
you  permit  your  buying  office  to 


develop  as  an  integral  part  of  your 
store  organization,  it  will  strength¬ 
en  your  administrative  staff  on  the 
home  ground,  by  eliminating  fre- 
cpient  market  fill-in  trips,  thereby 
freeing  their  time  for  sales  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision.  ...  I  have 
noticed  that  some  retailers  call 
their  resident  buying  office  their 
‘market  division’  and  that  is  a 
good  beginning.  It  tends  to  identi¬ 
fy  the  office  as  part  of  the  store  or¬ 
ganization  and  therefore  should 
lead  to  a  better  basis  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  store  and  the 
buying  office  personnel.” 
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G.  J.  ADAMS 

Gray,  Raid,  Wright  Co.,  Rano,  Nov. 

.  DR.  ALDO  BORLETTI 

Lat  Rinatcanta,  Milan,  Italy 
W.  P.  BUCK 

Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kant. 

DONALD  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  W.  Robinson,  Los  Angelos,  Calif. 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY 

The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
*GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II 

The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
*GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

JOE  FELLER 

Joe  Feller  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 
HUGH  FRASER 

House  of  Fraser  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 
*NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

Gold  A  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 

Goldsmith's,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

STANLEY  J.  GOODMAN 

Famous>Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LINCOLN  GRIES 

The  May  Department  Stores  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
PASQUAL  GUERRIERI 

Kresge>Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WALTER  C.  HALLADAY 

Houghton  A  Simonds,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

UON  L.  HALVERSEN 

Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

LOUIS  C.  HANO,  JR. 

Kennard-Pyle  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 
ROBERT  K.  HERBST 

Herbst  Department  Store,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
*Member,  Executive  CommiHee 


JOHN  F.  HERMSEN 

Northern  Commercial  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD 

Hubbard's,  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

KARL  G.  HUDSON,  JR. 

Hudson-Belk  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

*A.  W.  HUGHES 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES 

The  Liberty  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
*SOL  KANN 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HERBERT  L.  KILLIAN 

The  Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
STANLEY  E.  KING 
King's,  Boise,  Idaho 
*MARTIN  B.  KOHN 

Hochschild,  Kohn  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SOL  KOHN,  JR. 

Kohn  A  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

ROBERT  LAUTER 

Macy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  S.  LEONARD 

D.  W.  Adams  Campany,  Augusta,  Maine 
HAROLD  W.  LEVINGER 

Fantle  Bros.  Ce.,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

CARL  LIVINGSTON 

Livingston  Bros.,  Inc.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 
BARNEY  MAGRAM 

Magram's,  The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

^LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 

Scruggs-Vondervoort'Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

RAPHAEL  MALSIN 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  McGrath 

Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
*MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 

Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

SAM  P.  McRAE 

S.  P.  McRae  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

J.  BARTLETT  MORGAN 

Henry  Morgan  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
JOHN  P.  MURPHY 

Tha  Higbee  Company,  Claveland,  Ohio 
*BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Namm>Loaser's,  Inc.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

CHAS.  F.  NAUMANN 

Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN 

Wolf  A  Dassauer,  Fort  Wayna,  Ind. 

*J.  E.  NELSON 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER 
Neusteter's,  Denver,  Colo. 

ANDREW  PARKER 

Woodward  A  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
R.  A.  PATERSON 

Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
ISADORE  PIZITZ 

Pizitx,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

WILLIAM  F.  RANDOLPH 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

*  RICHARD  H.  RICH 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MAX  ROBB 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ 

Sakowitz  Bros.,  Houston,  Tex. 

HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER 

Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Vic*  Pr*Mci*nt,  Zen*  4 
JIIOME  M.  NEY 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Vic*  President,  Zone  5 
WIlllAM  B.  ANDERSON 
The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington, 

W.  Vo. 


Vic*  President,  Zone  6 
DANIEL  W.  CAMPBELL 
Thomas  Kilpatrick  A  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Vic*  President,  Zen*  7 
H.  H.  BENNEH 
ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Vice  President,  Zone  8 
FRED  S.  PORTER,  JR. 

Porter's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Vic*  President,  Zone  9 
GERALD  W.  FRANK 
Meier  A  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Salem,  Or*. 

Executive  Vice  President  A  Treasurer 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 
Assistant  Treasurer:  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 
Secretary:  Marie  A.  Longo 


HERBERT  G.  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER 
Ed.  Schuster  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CARL  N.  SCHMALZ 

R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRED  G.  SCHOECK 

The  Wurzburg  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
RONALD  S.  SCHOFIELD 
Schofields  (Leeds)  Ltd.,  Leeds,  England 
LEWIS  P.  SEILER 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
BROOKS  SHUMAKER 

Wilson's  Department  Stores,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
CLARK  E.  SIMON 

Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Mont. 

NEIL  SMITH 

Roth  Bros.  Company,  Superior,  Wis. 

OHREN  SMULIAN 

The  Froug  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
GEORGE  H.  STRUTHERS 
Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  B.  SYDNOR,  JR. 

Southern  Department  Stores,  Richmond,  Va. 
*JAMES  F.  TOBIN 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

A.  H.  TOLLEY 

The  Meyer  Emporium  Ltd.,  Melbourne, 
Australia 
PHIL  J.  TROY 

The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ARTHUR  TRUin 
Chicago,  III. 

I  E.  H.  WABLER 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
I  JACK  M.  WEISS 

Gus  Mayer  Ca.  Limited,  New  Orleans,  La. 
RICHARD  H.  WOLFER 
Wolfer's,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


^  anti 

Controllers'  Congress 

Store  Management  Group 

HERBERT  G.  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER 

Ed.  Schuster  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WILLIAM  T.  RANDOLPH 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Merchandising  Division 

ROBERT  LAUTER 

Mocy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Personnel  Group 

JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Affiliated  Merchandising  Groups 
Readyto-Wear:  CHARLES  HIMELHOCH 
Himelhoch's,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

ARTHUR  TRUin 

Chicago,  III. 

Piece  Goods:  SAM  CARDONE,  Forbes 

A  Wallace  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Credit  Management  Division 

CHARLES  F.  NAUMANN 

Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LESTER  K.  MARCUS 

J.  L.  Brandeis,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Retail  Fur  Council:  ALFRED  B.  COHEN 

Kirby,  Block  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Home  Furnishings  A  Appliances: 

JOHN  J.  MAHONEY 

Barker  Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

JOE  FELLER 

Joe  Feller  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Traffic  Group 

E.  H.  WABLER 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Retail  Research  Institute 

Men's  A  Boys'  Wear:  GENE  CHARMOY 

Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

Hutzler  Bros.  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Executive  Vic*  President  and  Treasurer,  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 


Vic*  President  for  Government  Affairs 
JOHN  C.  HAZEN 


Credit  Management  Division 
A.  L.  TROTTA,  Manager 


Business  Manager 
MORRIS  H.  LANDAU 


Traffic  Group 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager 


Legal  Counsel  and  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Vic*  President 
JAMES  J.  BLISS 

Controllers'  Congress 

SAM  FLANEL,  General  Manager 

Merchandising  Division 

WILLIAM  BURSTON,  Manager 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

EDWARD  F.  ENGLE,  Manager 

Store  Management  Group  A 
Employe*  Relations  Service 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Personnel  Group 

GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

SEYMOUR  HELFANT,  Manager 


Public  Relations 

STEPHEN  K.  SMALL,  Director 

Retail  Research  Institute 
ETHEL  LANGTRY,  Director 

STORES 

HELEN  K.  MULHERN,  Editor 

International  Division 

A.  L.  TROTTA,  Executive  Manager 

Member  Relations 
DORIS  T.  CORNELL 

San  Francisco  Office 
KARL  M.  STULL 

Secretary:  MARIE  A.  LONGO 
Cashier:  ALFRED  F.  SZIKLAY 
Office  Manager:  MARTHA  OLIVER 
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FtHmulating  the  expressions  of  retail  policy  later  adopted  by  the 
convention:  Lincoln  Cries,  president.  The  M.  O’Neil  Company 
and  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee;  James  J.  Bliss, 
NRMA  counsel;  Simon  England,  Jr.,  vice  president,  England 
Brothers,  Inc.;  John  Hazen,  NRMA  vice  president  for  government 
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affairs,  Nathan  J.  Gold,  chairman  of  the  board.  Gold  6*  Co.  and 
retiring  NRMA  president;  George  D.  Dayton,  II,  executive  vice 
president.  The  Dayton  Company;  IV.  M.  Batten,  president,  J.  C. 
Penney  Company,  and  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 
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The  Resolutions  Committee 


Benjamin  M.  Parker 


A.  W.  Hughes  and  Kenneth  P.  Mages 


Silver  plaque  awards  for  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  to  retailing  were  presented  at  the 
top  management  session  on  the  first  night  of 
the  convention.  Above,  Ephraim  Freedman, 
honored  for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
NRMA  Technical  Committee,  is  congratu¬ 
lated  by  .4wards  Committee  chairman  A.  W. 
Hughes,  Association  vice  president,  Peter  J. 
Stelling  and  former  president  George  \V. 
Dowdy.  At  upper  left,  Benjamin  M.  Parker, 
awarded  the  plaque  for  his  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee.  At  left,  A.  ir.  Hughes  makes  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  for  his  many 
contributions  as  a  consultant  to  the  retail 
trade.  A  former  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  Mr.  Mages  has  been  active 
in  the  ivork  of  several  \RM.4  committees. 


Retailers  and  Government 


f 


NRMA  policy  on  matters  of  nation¬ 
al  concern  was  formalized  in  the 
following  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
convention; 

Government  Controls.  W'e  oppose  the 
peacetime  imjx)sition  of  government 
controls  over  wages,  prices,  inven¬ 
tories.  or  consumer  credit. 

Future  Estate  Taxes  and  Their  Effect  on 
the  Small  Retailer.  Sound  economic 
growth  is  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  and  welfare  of  small 
business.  All  steps  should  be  taken, 
therefore,  to  insure  that  small  business 
continue  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  grow.  One  of  the  greatest  imp>edi- 
ments  to  this  growth  lies  in  the  estate 
tax  laws.  We  urge  therefore  that  legis¬ 
lation  be  enacted  which  will  mitigate 
further  the  immediate  impact  of  the 
over-all  estate  tax  burden. 

Excise  Taxes.  Excise  (sales)  taxes  cause 
higher  prices  and  a  decrease  in  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power.  Therefore, 
we  urge  the  removal  of  all  excise  taxes 
which  were  initially  imposed  as  a  war¬ 
time  emergency  measure,  and  oppose 
the  imposition  of  a  national  sales 
and/or  excise  tax. 

Parcel  Post  Size  and  Weights.  W'e  urge 
the  amendment  of  Public  Law  199  to 
restore  the  former  size  and  weight 
limits  for  parcel  post  packages  and  to 
provide  that  such  packages  be  mail- 
able  at  post  offices  of  all  classes  on  a 
uniform  basis. 

Retail  Exemption  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  W'e  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  statutory  minimum 
wages  for  localized  business  such  as  re¬ 
tailing  is  not  a  matter  for  federal  de¬ 
termination.  We  therefore  reaffirm 
our  p>osition  that  the  retail  exemption 
contained  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  should  be 
retained. 

Government  Fiscal  Responsibility.  We 

recognize  that  inflation  represents  a 
major  peril  to  our  economic  well¬ 
being.  ...  We  therefore  urge  that  the 
Administration  and  Congress  dedicate 


themselves  to  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  a 
balanced  budget,  and  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  government  sp>ending. 

Sunday  Selling.  We  view  with  concern 
the  continued  increase  in  the  number 
of  stores  open  on  Sunday.  . . .  We  urge 
that  stores  permitted  by  law  to  transact 
business  on  Sunday  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  sale  of  articles  of  necessity  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  community, 
and  we  further  urge  that  retailers  sup 
pKirt  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

Social  Security.  The  basic  purp>ose  of 
the  .Social  Security  program  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  by  which  persons  may  be 
assured  of  a  minimum  amount  of  in¬ 
come  to  support  themselves  after  re¬ 
tirement.  We  oppose  the  use  of  the 
.Social  Security  funds  for  providing 
medical  and  hospitalization  benefits. 
We  also  oppose  the  broadening  of  pres¬ 
ent  disability  standards  under  the 
.Social  Security  law. 

Unemployment  Compensation.  We 

believe  that  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  programs  should  continue 
to  be  administered  by  the  several  states 
without  the  [imposition  of]  so-called 
‘‘minimum  federal  benefit  standards.” 

Foreign  Trade.  Foreign  trade  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  friendly  relationship  among 
nations  and  represents  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  for  peace.  We  believe 
that  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States  [and]  the  free  world  de¬ 
pends  upon  creating  and  expanding 
mutually  helpful  trade  relations.  We 
urge  that  increased  efforts  be  made  to 
negotiate  agreements  that  would  re¬ 
duce  trade  barriers  and  eliminate  un¬ 
fair  and  discriminatory  trade  practices, 
and  that  government  efforts  should  be 
directed  toward  the  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  coojjeration  for 
the  expansion  of  world  trade. 

Government  Competition.  Govern¬ 
ment  competition,  both  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  has  grown  to  alarming  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  past  decade.  We  believe 
that  all  government  functions  that 
compete  with  private  tax-paying  enter¬ 
prise  should  cease. 


Retiring  president  Nathan  Gold  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  corporate  meeting  of 
the  Association  on  January  \2th. 


The  military  stores  operated  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  present  unfair  competition 
to  retail  stores.  .  .  .  We  believe  that 
the  merchandise  lines  carried  by  mili¬ 
tary  stores  should  be  confined  to  items 
of  convenience  and  necessity  as  origi¬ 
nally  intended. 

We  believe  that  the  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
should  prohibit  the  inclusion  of  any 
items  used  as  mortgage  security  that 
do  not  have  a  life  exp>ectancy  at  least 
comparable  to  the  life  of  the  mortgage. 

W'e  urge  the  Congress  to  close  the 
loophole  in  our  Revenue  Code  that 
permits  consumer  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises  to  avoid  equal  taxation  with 
free  enterprise  retail  establishments. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis¬ 
tration  regulations  should  prohibit 
Rural  Electrical  cooperatives  from 
offering  for  sale  electrical  appliances 
or  other  consumer  goods.  This  agen¬ 
cy  which  secures  its  capital  by  borrow¬ 
ing  from  the  Federal  Treasury  should 
not  be  permitted  to  compete  with  re¬ 
tailers  and  other  business  enterprises. 
*  •  * 

Other  resolutions  called  for  govern¬ 
ment  support  of  downtown  renewal 
programs:  asked  retailers  to  give  ‘‘time, 
effort  and  financial  support”  to  the 
Careers  in  Retailing  program;  en¬ 
dorsed  get-out-the-vote  campaigns. 
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The  Economic  Weathen  Fair 
But  With  Gathering  Clouds 


By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard  Business  School 


Prof.  McNair's  analysis  of  the  business  outlook 

for  1 960,  presented  here  in  a  condensed  version,  was 
the  highlight  of  the  NRMA's  convention  session  for 

top  management,  on  January  11th.  In  the  weeks  since 
he  delivered  this  address,  the  business  community 
has  seemed  to  be  acting  in  anticipation  of  a  downturn. 

One  result:  a  more  conservative  attitude  on  inventories. 


Three  closely  interrelated  situa¬ 
tions  in  our  economy  are  giving  an 
increasingly  somber  hue  to  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  early  years  of  the  1%0’s. 
First,  there  is  the  continuing  contest 
between  the  forces  of  inllation  and 
the  potential  forces  of  deflation. 

A  few  months  ago  I  entertained  the 
hopeful  idea  that  perhaps  the  corner 
had  been  turned  and  that  inflationary 
forces  were  in  retreat.  Seemingly  the 
.\dministration’s  policy  of  balancing 
the  budget,  together  with  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  stiffen¬ 
ing  interest  rates,  had  die  backing  of 
both  business  and  public  opinion. 
The  stand  of  management  in  the  steel 
strike  certainly  pointed  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  further  support  for  this  view 
was  afforded  by  the  general  swing  to 
conservative  fiscal  policies  in  much 
of  the  VV'estern  World.  For  these  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  the  conclusion  that  infla¬ 
tion  had  come  to  an  end  began  to 
attract  support. 


I  am  now  shaken  in  this  point  of 
view.  It  seems  clear  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  maneuvered  a  settlement  of 
the  steel  strike  that  is  inflationary  in 
its  implications.  VV^ithin  a  few  months 
there  will  be  higher  steel  prices:  and 
there  is  an  increased  likelihood  that 
the  process  of  inventory  rebuilding  in 
the  coming  months  will  generate  re¬ 
newed  inflationary  pressures. 

How  much  farther  can  all  this  go? 
We  have  seen,  and  shall  continue  to 
see,  grave  government  financing  prob¬ 
lems.  We  had  tight  money  throughout 
most  of  1959,  and  if  we  add  up  the 
credit  necessary  to  sustain  all  the  fore¬ 
casts  we  have  made  for  1960— the  in¬ 
ventory  buildup,  the  higher  consumer 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles, 
the  increased  borrowing  of  state  and 
local  governments,  and  the  needs  of 
business  for  expansion  of  plant  and 
equipment— we  can  readily  apprehend 
that  money  will  get  even  tighter;  and 
historically  we  know  that  sooner  or 


later  a  prolonged  period  of  tight 
money  has  always  led  to  substantial 
business  readjustments. 

World  Trade.  .\  second  interrelated 
situation  that  has  become  increasingly 
acute  in  the  last  two  years  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  our  international  ac¬ 
counts  are  unbalanced,  the  resulting 
drain  on  our  gold  supply,  and  the 
difficulty  of  redressing  our  export  bal¬ 
ance  because  cost  inflation  is  pricing 
us  out  of  the  world  markets  as  well  as 
subjecting  domestic  industry  to  in¬ 
creasing  inroads  from  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

.\lthough  this  situation  will  be 
eased  somewhat  in  1960,  the  basic 
problems  still  remain.  As  you  know, 
some  astute  foreign  observers  believe 
that  ultimately  the  United  States  will 
be  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  either 
deflating  costs  and  prices  or  of  devalu¬ 
ing  the  currency.  So  far  there  is  little 
indication  of  willingness  to  accept  the 
cost  deflation  alternative. 

Labor>Management  Contest.  The 

third  interrelated  aspect  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  struggle  between  big  labor, 
strongly  entrenched  in  a  monopolistic 
position  by  reason  of  the  political 
trends  in  the  last  30  years,  and  big 
management,  until  recently  at  least 
ttx)  slow  and  too  timid  in  exerting  its 
projier  prerogatives. 
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Tills  is  a  struggle  which  will  not  be 
resoKed  easily.  Will  it  require  the 
existi  nee  of  severe  unemployment  be¬ 
fore  labor  leadership  is  willing  to  play 
a  constructive  part  in  our  total  econ¬ 
omy  in  relation  to  the  world  situa¬ 
tion?  Experience  with  the  steel  strike 
indicates  that,  whenever  management 
takes  a  strong  stand  (and  is  not  coerced 
by  government),  substantial  labor 
strife  can  be  expected.  This  will  be 
the  case  until  public  opinion  forces 
controls  on  the  monopoly  power  of 
labor  broadly  parallel  to  those  that 
have  long  since  been  imposed  on 
management. 

.\lso  it  is  increasingly  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  contest  between  big 
labor  and  big  management  may  lead 
to  a  degree  of  government  control  that 
will  have  severe  repercussions  on  the 
willingness  of  private  enterprise  to 
carry  the  ball. 

These  interrelated  sets  of  problems 
-inflation-deflation,  the  balance  of 
international  accounts,  and  labor- 
management  strife— present  issues  that 
will  have  to  be  faced  in  the  1960's, 
quite  possibly  in  the  early  years  of  the 
196()’s. 

A  Double  Danger.  A  signifleant  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  business  forecaster  today 
is  Avhether  just  possibly  late  this  year 
or  perhaps  sometime  next  year  we  may 
be  faced  with  a  downturn  of  the  more 
or  less  normal  inventory  cycle,  that 
is,  a  downturn  such  as  1948-1949, 
1953-1954,  and  1957-1958,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  have  to  cope  with  a  down¬ 
turn  in  the  much  longer  and  only 
vaguely  apprehended  cycle  which  em¬ 
braces  the  kinds  of  problems  which  I 
have  just  enumerated.  The  depression 
resulting  from  such  a  coincidental 
downturn  might  well  be  the  one  that 
George  Humphreys  said  would  “really 
curl  your  hair.” 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not 
predicting  this,  but  I  might  be  willing 
to  give  odds  that  the  next  business  re¬ 
adjustment  in  the  United  States  will 
be  more  severe  than  any  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  ones  in  the  postwar  pericxl.  Also 
I  do  not  think  we  should  forget  that 
the  development  of  a  really  severe 
business  readjustment  in  this  country 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  time  when 
Mr.  Khrushchev  will  make  his  move. 

We  should  remember,  furthermore, 
that  the  big  downturns  are  almost 


■1 


never  foreseen  and  are  frequently 
preceded  by  new  era  philosophizing 
which  assures  us  that  "this  time 
things  really  are  different.”  Short-term 
cycles,  such  as  those  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  since  the  end  of  the  war,  because 
of  their  frequency  are  relatively  easily 
foreseen;  we  get  to  learn  the  signs.  But 
the  big  and  less  frequent  downturns 
seem  always  to  wear  a  new  guise;  and, 
more  important,  a  majority  of  the 
current  generation  of  business  man¬ 
agers  and  investors  at  any  given  time 


have  had  no  personal  experience  with 
the  big  downturns. 

I  submit  that  these  are  things  to 
think  about.  Just  because  Sewell 
.\very  almost  wrecked  a  big  company 
by  f(X)lishly  taking  to  the  storm  cellar 
at  least  a  dozen  years  too  soon,  there 
is  no  reason  for  corporate  management 
today  not  to  include  as  part  of  its  long- 
range  outlook  a  sober  assessment  of 
the  pt)ssibility  of  a  really  severe  busi¬ 
ness  setback  somewhere  in  the  early 
1960’s. 


I960  Gross  National  Product  Should 
Go  to  $508  Billion  or  Higher 


IN  the  assessment  of  probable  changes 
in  the  major  flows  of  spending  for 
1960,  the  areas  that  are  significant  are: 
government  spending,  business  spend¬ 
ing  for  plant  and  equipment,  business 
spending  for  inventories,  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry,  consumer  spending,  and 
foreign  trade. 

Government  Spending.  For  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  i960  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  Federal  Government  outlays  will 
lie  much  outside  a  range  of  |52.5  bil¬ 
lion  to  $53.5  billion.  Thus,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  some  other  years,  the  role 
of  Federal  Government  spending  in 
the  1960  economy  will  be  largely 
neutral. 

State  and  local  expenditures,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  currently  about  $4 
billion  above  a  year  ago  on  an  annual 
rate;  and  some  increase  is  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  1960  total,  although  it 
may  not  be  so  great  an  increase  as 
1959  registered  over  1958.  For  one 
thing,  stiffer  money  rates  are  making 
it  more  difficult  to  raise  funds  for  state 
and  local  government  exp)enditure; 
highway  building,  in  particular,  may 
be  curtailed. 

.\ltogether,  I  think  1960  is  one  year 
when  we  may  say  that  government 
spending  is  not  likely  to  be  a  major 
determining  factor  either  way  in  the 
business  outlook. 

Business  Plant  and  Equipment.  Out¬ 
lays  for  plant  and  equipment  fell  off 
17  per  cent  in  1958  to  a  figure  of  $30.5 
billion,  but  during  1959  picked  up  to 
a  total  of  p>erhaps  $32.5  billion.  The 


fourth  quarter  rate  was  well  above 
$33  billion,  a  figure  that  would  have 
been  higher  except  for  the  steel  strike. 
.  .  .  An  estimate  of  $37  billion  for 
plant  and  equipment  spending  in 
1960  seems  reasonably  conservative. 
Fhe  emphasis  will  probably  continue 
to  be  on  modernization  rather  than 
expansion. 

Business  Inventories.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1958,  business  inventories 
were  being  drawn  down  at  the  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  sharp  annual  rate  of  $9.5 
billion,  a  decline  so  sharp  that  it  led 
to  an  early  reversal  of  the  business 
downtrend.  Then  in  the  first  half  of 
1959,  business  inventories  were  accum¬ 
ulated  (largely  in  anticipation  of  the 
steel  strike)  at  practically  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  they  had  been  depleted  in  the 
preceding  year.  From  December  1958 
to  the  end  of  July  1959  there  was  an 
advance  of  nearly  $5  billion.  Since 
that  time  inventories  have  been  drawn 
down  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  but  not 
to  the  low  point  of  mid- 1958. 

These  comments,  of  course,  apply 
particularly  to  inventories  of  steel  and 
such  finished  products  as  automobiles. 
Wholesale  inventories  generally  and 
department  store  inventories  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  reasonably  high. 

A  substantial  buildup  in  certain 
types  of  inventories  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  first  half  of  1960.  .  .  .  My 
tentative  guess  is  that  the  rate  of 
inventory  growth  will  flatten  out  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  last  six  months.  A 
total  inventory  increase  for  the  year 
ranging  anywhere  from  $4  billion  to 
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|6  billion  (at  1959  prices)  certainly  is 
plausible.  (A  normal  rate  of  growth 
for  the  economy  requires  inventory 
additions  at  the  rate  of  only  a  little 
less  than  billion  a  year.) 

►  I  see  no  case  for  any  marked 
buildup  of  department  store  inven¬ 
tories,  particularly  in  soft  goods.  In¬ 
deed,  textile  inventories  might  begin 
to  prove  burdensome  after  midyear,  if 
that  industry  should  go,  as  some  ob¬ 
servers  expect,  into  one  of  its  periodic 
downtrends  in  the  second  half  of  1960. 

Construction.  The  dollar  amount  of 
private  housing  construction  will  be 
down  moderately,  though  rising  costs 
will  make  the  difference  less  than  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  falling  off  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  housing  starts.  Some  increase 
in  home  modernization  is  projected; 
likewise  some  increase  in  educational 
and  institutional  construction.  Com¬ 
mercial  construction  may  fall  off  some¬ 
what.  .  .  .  Dollarwise,  the  construction 
industry  probably  will  not  be  down 
very  much  in  1960  and  conceivably 
could  be  even  with  last  year. 

Consumer  Spending.  The  several  fac¬ 
tors  [affecting  income]  seem  to  add  up 
to  an  increase  in  personal  income  of 
some  5  per  cent  in  1960,  bringing  the 
total  to  $400  billion. 

No  change  in  federal  tax  rates  is  in 
prospect  for  1960.  .  .  .  Hence  dispos¬ 
able  income  will  keep  pace  with  the 
rise  in  personal  income,  moving  up 
from  about  $332  billion  in  1959  to 
close  to  $350  billion  for  1960. 

Savings  of  $23-$24  billion  would  be 
a  little  below  7  per  cent  of  disposable 
income.  The  rate  might  run  a  little 
lower  during  the  first  half  year  and  a 
little  higher  during  the  second  half, 
depending  on  the  course  of  consumer 
credit. 

►  This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  question  marks  of  1960.  Total 
consumer  credit  outstanding  is  now 
past  $50  billion,  a  rise  from  $17  bil¬ 
lion  in  1949.  Since  December  1958 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  nearly  $5 
billion.  With  heavy  automobile  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  a  further 
rise  in  the  volume  of  consumer  credit 


outstanrling  is  obviously  in  prospect. 
It  may  be  noted  that  repayments  of 
consumer  credit  are  now  running  close 
to  13  per  cent  of  disposable  income, 
only  a  little  short  of  the  high  rate  of 
13.2  per  cent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1957,  when  personal  income  turned 
down  while  customers  were  still  pay¬ 
ing  for  1955  automobiles. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  consumer 
credit  is  to  note  that  currently  the 
excess  of  credit  extension  over  repay¬ 
ments  is  about  1.8  per  cent.  .Vrthiir 
Rosenbaum  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
has  observed  that  when  this  figure 
rises  into  the  2  per  cent  or  2.5  per 
cent  zone  a  downturn  in  credit  buying 
may  be  expected.  Thus  if  the  volume 
of  consumer  credit  rises  substantially 
during  the  first  half  of  1960,  some  tap¬ 
ering  off  might  logically  be  expecteil 
in  the  second  half. 

Durable  Goods  Sales.  For  the  year 
just  closed,  sales  of  automobiles  were 
approximately  6.1  million,  including 
imports  running  to  almost  10  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Predictions  of  this  indus¬ 
try  point  to  sales  of  approximately  7 
million  cars  in  1960.  .  .  .  Sales  of  7  mil¬ 
lion  cars,  however,  would  call  for  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  in  consumer  credit, 
which,  as  previously  noted,  is  already 
at  a  very  high  level.  Hence  a  figure 
between  6.6  and  6.8  million  (envisag¬ 
ing  a  drop  of  perhaps  100,000  in  im- 
porteil  cars)  seems  reasonable.  The 
big  increase  in  automobile  sales,  of 
course,  will  be  in  the  first  half. 

Appliances  may  show  relatively 
little  gain,  partly  because  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  home  building.  In  total,  dur¬ 
able  goods  spending,  approximately 
$43  billion  in  1959,  should  rise  to  at 
least  $46  or  $47  billion  in  1960. 

Soft  Goods  Sales.  Sales  of  consumer 
nondurable  goods  have  been  exhibit¬ 
ing  about  a  4  per  cent  increase  annu¬ 
ally  in  recent  years,  depending  to  some 
extent  on  price  movements.  The  total 
figure  of  $147  billion  in  1959  quite 
possibly  will  rise  to  $153  billion  in 
1960.  .  .  .  Apparel  and  shoes  in  1960 
will  be  aided  somewhat  by  higher 
prices,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  1.5  per 
cent  to  2  per  cent.  Hence  this  classi¬ 
fication  should  show  a  rise  of  at  least 
5  per  cent  of  sales.  A  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstance  here  is  the  rapid  growth 
now  beginning  in  the  teenage  market. 


Services.  The  increase  in  consumer 
spending  for  services  continued  in 
1959,  with  a  rise  to  approximately 
$121  billion.  For  1960  a  further  ad¬ 
vance  will  probably  bring  the  total  to 
$128  billion. 

►  Our  forecasts  for  the  three  major 
segments  of  consumer  spending  thus 
total  $328  billion,  as  against  the  1959 
total  of  $311  billion. 

Prices.  'Fhis  forecast  of  consumer 
spending  envisages  some  upwartl  shift 
in  the  consumer  price  index  in  total, 
notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  lower 
food  prices.  The  November  consumer 
price  index  was  125.6  on  the  basis  of 
1947-1949  as  100.  By  a  year  from  now 
it  is  probable  that  this  index  will  have 
crept  up  to  127  or  a  little  higher. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1959  the  nation’s 
export  surplus  dropped  $1.3  billion 
as  against  the  $3.5  billion  of  1958.  . . . 
In  1960  exports  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  net  export  balance 
should  contribute  roughly  $1  billion 
to  the  gross  national  product.  Al¬ 
though  the  deficit  on  total  balance  of 
international  payments  will  drop  con¬ 
siderably,  it  will  by  no  means  dis¬ 
appear.  The  basic  problem  remains. 

1960  Boom,  1961  Reaction?  How  does 
all  this  add  up?  .  .  .  The  total  gross 
national  product  for  1960  should 
reach  $508  to  $510  billion.  It  will 
almost  certainly  reach  the  $500  billion 
level  in  the  first  or  second  quarter. 
Possibly  the  highest  point  of  the  year 
may  be  in  the  third  quarter. 

.Much  depends  on  what  happens  to 
prices.  Renewed  inflationary  pressures 
might  push  the  gross  national  product 
figures  higher  than  those  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing,  and  then  there  is  a  pertinent 
(piery  as  to  when  the  reaction  would 
begin. 

.\  plausible  hypothesis  might  envis¬ 
age  a  boom  running  well  into  1961 
before  reaction  is  encountered.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  be  reasoned 
that  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960  the 
business  recovery  which  began  in  May 
1958  will  be  approximately  30  months 
old;  and  historically  27  to  30  months 
is  about  the  duration  of  such  recovery 
movements.  By  that  time  some  of  the 
clouds  now  on  the  horizon  may  be 
casting  longer  shadows. 
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For  Department  Storest  5%  Sales  Gain 
In  First  Half;  Some  Improvement  In  Earnings 


I  NOW  timi  to  llic  outlook  for  ilie 
dcpartnieiit  store  business  during 
this  s|)ring  season  of  IflHO.  Although 
1  have  iiulieated  some  guesses  as  to 
the  eourse  of  general  husiness  lor  the 
\ear  as  a  whole,  I  prefer  to  eonline  my 
(Oinments  on  department  stores  to  the 
next  six  months. 

5%  Sales  Rise.  I'lie  hig  bulge  in 
business  activity  in  the  hrst  six  months 
will  generate  iiureased  disposable  in- 
ruine,  and  sales  of  nondurahles  will 
follow  disposable  income  quite  closely. 

Prospective  large  automobile  pur¬ 
chases  may  have  a  slightly  atlverse 
effect  on  some  other  sectors  of  retail 
spending,  anti  the  expected  decline  of 
perhaps  15  per  tent  in  private  hotisitig 
may  alfect  home  goods  to  some  de¬ 
gree.  On  the  other  hanil,  lower  footl 
prices  may  permit  some  tliversion  of 
spending  from  that  area. 

The  rising  trend  in  apparel  sales, 
supported  by  consitlerable  price 
strength,  bids  fair  to  continue.  Con¬ 
sumer  willingness  to  buy  is  favorable. 
Interest  in  better  quality  merchandise 
seems  to  be  spreatling.  A  minor  factor 
usually  considered  encouraging  to 
sales  is  the  late  date  of  Easter  in  1960. 

Therefore,  even  though  compari¬ 
sons  will  be  made  against  the  stronu 


increases  registered  in  the  spring  <>1 
1959,  1  shoukl  ex|ject  department 
store  sales  for  the  spring  season  to 
advance  by  5  per  cent. 

Better  Gross  Margin.  I  he  merdian- 
dise  mix  will  be  favorable.  Markon 
may  edge  up  a  little,  with  firm  prices 
and  with  the  growing  realization  that 
under  existing  wage  economics  certain 
types  of  retail  operation  require  wider 
spreads,  (^onsutner  interest  in  better 
merchatidise  also  points  the  samg  way. 
With  slightly  risitig  prices,  markdowns 
perhaps  will  be  a  little  lower,  but  soft 
goods  inventories  should  be  watched 
c  losely  as  the  season  progresses. 

•Mtogether,  the  net  result  should 
l)e  a  slightly  higher  gross  margin 
percentage. 

Expense  Probably  Higher.  The  cost 
scjueeze  will  still  be  operative.  Wage 
rates  will  continue  to  advance.  Even 
if  the  mitiimum  wage  coverage  is  not 
extended  to  the  department  store  busi¬ 
ness,  the  discussion  of  such  extended 
coverage  as  well  as  of  a  boost  in  the 
minimum  rate  (both  definite  possi¬ 
bilities  iti  this  election  year)  will  gen¬ 
erate  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  wage 
rises  attti  expatision  of  fringe  benefits. 

.\ntl,  as  usual,  productivity  imprccve- 


metit  will  lag  behind  wage  advances, 
(ogni/ance  should  be  taken  also  of  the 
higher  .ScKial  Security  taxes  as  well  as 
of  the  continued  trend  to  higher  real 
estate  taxes. 

.Mthough  larger  sales  volume  should 
be  conducive  to  improvement  in  ex¬ 
pense  ratios,  these  effects  are  likely  to 
be  minor.  With  rising  sales  volume, 
a  very  sidcstantial  part  of  department 
stole  expense  seems  to  be  variable. 
Better  control  and  improved  philoso¬ 
phies  of  expense  management  are  mak¬ 
ing  headway,  but  the  prtx:ess  is  slow. 

Hence  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  (his  spring  season  probably  is  a 
total  expense  rate  no  higher  than  last 
year,  and  the  most  plausible  expecta¬ 
tion  is  a  small  advance. 

Some  Profit  Improvement.  Ihere 
should  be  a  small  improvement  in  the 
percentage  ol  earnings  to  sales.  In 
oiher  words,  the  gross  margin  rate 
should  increase  slightly  more  than  the 
expense  rate.  With  more  dollars  of 
sales  volume,  department  store  dollar 
eainings  should  score  an  advance  in 
the  spring  of  1960.  But  this  will  be 
not  nearly  so  marked  an  advance  as 
that  which  the  spring  of  1959  regis¬ 
tered  over  1958. 

Earnings  in  relation  to  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  department  store  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  will  remain  rather  medi¬ 
ocre,  although  there  will  be  individual 
brilliant  exceptions  to  the  general 
trend. 


In  The  Top  Management  .\uclience:  /•ivcf  former  presidents  and  two  current  vice  presidents  of  NRAtA.  Left  to  right,  they  are:  Wade 
a.  McCargo,  Thalhimer-McCargo-ISaldwin  Co..  Richmond,  Va.;  Robert  E.  Seidel,  recently  retired  vice  president  of  RCA;  George 
Hansen,  president  of  Conrad-Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston;  Peter  J.  Stelling,  executive  vice  president  of  J.  P.  Allen  ir  Co.,  Atlanta,  and 
\'RMA  vice  president  for  the  Southeast;  Richard  H.  Rich,  president  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta;  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Namm-LoesePs,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  John  C.  Hazen,  NRMA  vice  president  for  government  affairs. 
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Although  nowly  Installod,  KILLIAN’S  OtN| 


THE  KILLIAN  COMPANY 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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part  of  tho  original  daeor' 


"How  pleased  are  we  with  our  newly  installed  OTIS  Escalators? 
"Immensely! 

"And  for  several  reasons. 

"First,  from  a  decorative  standpoint.  Our  4  new  centrally 
and  strategically  located  OTIS  Escalators  look  like  part  of 
our  original  decor.  This  was  accomplished  through  the 
excellent  cooperation  of  the  OTIS  organization.  It  would  really  take  a  4-color 
photograph  to  show  how  beautifully  our  satin  bronze  and  blue  gray  OTIS  Escalators 
fit  in  with  our  store  decor.  Ours  is  a  standout  installation  which  we  would  be 
delighted  to  have  you  see  when  you  visit  Cedar  Rapids. 


HERBERT  L.  KILLIAN 


President 


"Second,  from  a  merchandising  standpoint.  Our  reason  for  augmenting  our  OTIS 
elevator  service  with  OTIS  Escalators  between  the  1  st,  2nd  and  3rd  floors  was  to 
give  impetus  to  store-wide  sales— and  particularly  to  impulse  sales  which  can  account 
for  50%  of  all  sales  in  a  well  merchandised  store.  Escalator  riders  can  look  around 
with  enthusiasm  and  see  items  they  might  otherwise  have  missed.  This  has  already 
been  proven  in  our  TEEN  Department.  Sales  have  increased  75%. 

"And  third,  from  a  performance  standpoint.  We’re  very  pleased  with  the  mechanical 
operation  of  our  OTIS  Escalators.  Naturally,  our  customers  are  too!” 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  VERTICAL  TRANSPORTATION 


SERVICE  IN  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
February,  1960 


Discussion  Leader 

dot  (ton  Mnllonee  of  Miller 
ir  Rhoads  was  chairrnati  of 
the  session  on  how  to  ftro- 
mote  and  mer<  handise  in 
shof)f)ing  (enters. 


Two  Panels  of  Experts 

Itranching-out  fyrohlems  and  experiences  were  examined  til 
two  convention  sessions.  What  makes  a  shopping  tentcf 
store  successful  ivas  the  subject  of  one.  The  panelists,  read¬ 
ing  left  to  right  and  down,  were:  T.  K.  Sieman,  .S'.  .S'.  Kresge 
Company:  Harold  Spurway,  Carson  1‘irie  Scott  t  Co.; 
Stanley  Hollins,  Hutzler  Brothers:  Robert  H.  Levi.  The 
Hecht  Co.:  M’.  T.  White,  Wieboldt  Stores,  and  .-llberl  W  inid. 
.1.  J.  Wood  Research  Corp. 


Top  Management  Adviser 

Arthur  C.  Kaufman,  former  head  of 
Gitnbels  Bhiladelphia,  now  a  retail  con- 
.sullant,  told  the  top  management  session 
that  department  stores  are  getting  so  deep 
into  the  business  of  control  and  analysis 
that  they’re  in  danger  of  neglecting  “basic 
merchandising"  —  their  real  business. 
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Speakers  on  branch  store  planning:  Bruce  Payne  and  Julian 
C.  Smith,  Bruce  Payne  &  .Associates,  Inc.;  se.ssion  chairman 
Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Hutzler  Brothers,  and  Perry  .Meyers,  Pern 
.Meyers,  Inc.  S’eiv  organization  plan  was  discus.se(l. 
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The  Branch  Store 


^  When  to  choose  suburban  expansion;  how  to  coordinate  it  with  downtown  growth 
^  New  blueprints  for  multi-store  organization 


RANCH-OPERATING  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  those  who  look 
{orwaid  to  adding  branches  had  their 
day  at  a  session  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  NRMA  Retail  Research  Institute 
and  Store  Management  Group.  Perry 
Meyers  outlined  the  practical  consid¬ 
erations  tor  management  in  deciding 
if  and  where  to  set  up  branches,  and 
two  spokesmen  for  Bruce  Payne  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  reported  on  a  study 
of  organization  for  multi-unit  stores. 
Albert  Hutzler,  |r.,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Hutzler  Brothers, 
Baltimore,  was  chairman  of  the  session. 

^  Downtown  vs.  Suburban  Investment. 

Perry  .Meyers,  who  is  president  of  Perry 
Meyers,  Inc.,  New  York,  urged  man¬ 
agement  to  take  a  10-year  perspective 

I  on  e.xpansion  decisions.  He  cited  a 
surprising  proportion  of  downtown 
stores  that  require  major  investment, 
and  warned  that  “growth  belongs  to 
no  one,  but  everyone  inherits  decay.” 
Because  of  the  dangers  entailed  in 
short-sighted  expansion,  he  advised 
viewing  the  store’s  position  in  relation 
to  an  entire  market. 

.Meyers  suggested  first  considering 
the  background  of  the  1960’s.  Popula¬ 
tion  growth,  he  cautioned,  does  not 
insure  economic  growth;  in  the  decade 
ahead,  we  can  look  for  a  decline  in  the 
30-40  age  group,  and  a  rise  in  the 
over-()5  group.  VVe  have  a  fairly  static 
middle-income  group  ($4,000  to  $8,000 
a  year)  but  a  rapidly  growing  group 
with  incomes  of  over  $8,000.  We  have 
more  employed  women,  with  40  per 
cent  of  the  wives  in  the  over-$8,000 
families  being  employed.  And  our 
cities  are  continuing  to  spread  out. 

Since  it  is  difficult  for  a  department 
store  to  correct  any  major  miscalcula¬ 
tion,  the  key  question  is  whether  to 
expand  through  branches  or  down¬ 
town.  Suburban  expansion  may  be  a 
mistake  if  downtown  stores  are  of  in¬ 
adequate  size;  if  there  is  limited  popu- 
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lation  in  the  immediate  area;  if  topog¬ 
raphy  channels  business  downtown; 
if  there  is  overdevelopment  of  sub¬ 
urban  centers;  if  urban  development 
is  on  the  agenda.  Management  was 
also  alerted  by  Meyers  to  situations  in 
which  there  is  major  danger  to  an  en¬ 
tire  downtown  shopping  district->-con- 
centration  of  suburban  growth  in  a 
single  c|uaclrant  or  weakness  of  down¬ 
town  stores  cjr  location.  The  most 
common  situation,  however,  calls  for 
suburban  expansion  plus  additional 
investment  downtown  to  maintain  an 
efficient  plant;  it  calls  for  an  integrated 
over-all  plan. 

In  choosing  a  suburban  location, 
Meyers  recommended  first  finding  the 
cjuadrant  or  area;  then  the  site;  then 
the  proposition— not  to  be  stampeded 
l)v  pressure  of  developers.  primary 
area  population  of  25,000,  he  estimat¬ 
ed,  is  needed  for  branch  store  sales  of 
$1  million.  This  grades  up  to  75,000 
for  $5  million  and  125,000  for  $10 
million.  Roads,  accessibility  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  growth,  of  course,  must  also 
be  considered. 

Finally,  Meyers  reviewed  the  effects 
the  liranch  store  may  have  on  the  par¬ 
ent:  sales  that  will  be  transferred  from 
downtown  to  the  branch;  possible 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  com¬ 
bined  operation  as  a  result  of  adding 
the  branch;  and  the  danger  that  the 
branch  may  divert  attention  from 
l.'asic  merchandising  problems. 

Organization  Study.  Once  a  store 
owns  a  branch,  its  organization  plan 
may  begin  to  look  out  of  shape.  In 
describing  organization  plans  under 
which  many  branch-owning  retailers 
operate,  spokesmen  for  Bruce  Payne  & 
Associates  found  themselves  reporting 
that  some  of  these  plans  seemed  to 
work  only  because  they  were  “made 
to”  through  the  leadership  and  con¬ 
trol  of  general  management.  .And 
some  managements  appeared  not  at 


all  perturbed  by  chaotic  organization 
plans.  One  was  quoted,  in  fact,  as  say¬ 
ing:  “You  scientific  managers  try  to 
make  order  out  of  chaos.  In  retailing, 
we  make  money  out  of  chaos.” 

The  executives  of  Bruce  Payne  8c 
Associates,  who  do  not  quite  agree 
with  that  viewpoint,  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  study  for  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  NRMA  these  past 
several  months.  Their  object:  To  de¬ 
velop  effective  organization  plans  for 
multi-unit  department  and  specialty 
stores.  Bruce  Payne,  president,  and 
Julian  C.  .Smith,  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  firm,  presented  the  report. 

In  his  prefatory  remarks,  outlining 
the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  study, 
Payne  said:  “The  future  of  department 
and  specialty  store  retailing  lies  in  the 
various  forms  of  multi-unit  or  branch 
store  operation.  The  days  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  single-unit  store  are  num¬ 
bered.” 

Danger  in  Delayed  Planning.  Thus, 
the  problem  of  multi-store  organiza¬ 
tion  lx;comes  a  universal  one.  For 
those  who  think  their  companies  are 
already  about  as  complex  as  they 
tan  get,  Payne  warned  that  problems 
w'ill  be  multiplied  in  the  years  to  come, 
with  continued  rapid  growth.  “'Fhe 
department  store  of  the  future,”  he 
predicted,  “must  devise  better  means 
of  organization  to  cope  with  the  new 
and  changing  conditions  which  they 
are  finding  in  their  industry.” 

In  search  of  such  means  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Payne  study  covered  multi¬ 
unit  department  and  specialty  stores 
with  volume  of  from  $25  million  to 
$120  million,  and  with  four  to  10  units 
for  department  stores  and  up  to  65 
units  for  specialty  stores.  It  employed 
interviews  with  store  jreople  in  various 
echelons  and  types  of  work,  and  made 
use  also  of  conferences  with  such  ex¬ 
perts  as  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair 
of  Harvard  and  Dr.  Hans  Krusa  of 
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New  York  University.  and  much  larger  than  any  of  its  and  assist  them  in  doing  a  better  mer. 

The  findings  of  the  survey,  which  branches,  and  when  there  are  two  to  chandising  job. 

were  presented  by  Julian  C.  Smith,  are  five  branches,  the  Payne  report  sug-  Other  recommendations  in  the  re- 

that  branch-owning  stores  continue  to  gests  a  vice  president  in  charge  of  port  include  setting  up  a  staff  plan- 

use  the  traditional  four-division  struc-  branch  stores,  and  the  branch  stores  ning  function,  for  long-range  plan- 

ture,  but  with  the  branch  managers  no  longer  reporting  to  the  main  store  ning  and  related  fact-finding;  establish- 

constituting  a  fifth  major  functional  buyers.  “The  branch  stores,”  Smith  ing  an  executive  vice  president,  to  free 

division;  the  managers  report  to  top  explained,"  become  more  autonomous  the  president  for  more  corporate  plan- 

management,  even  though  the  main  and  have  strong  representation  at  ning  and  for  civic  and  community 

store  merchandise  staff  provides  rather  headquarters  through  the  vice  presi-  actvities;  establishing  a  merchandise 

close  supervision  over  branch  mer-  dent  of  branch  stores.”  controller  on  the  general  merchandise 

chandising.  This  “rather  mixed  pat-  A  third  form  of  organization  is  manager’s  staff,  to  be  responsible  for 

tern  of  organization  . . .  has  been  made  outlined  for  organizations  with  three  accurate,  speedy  unit  and  dollar  con- 

to  work  .  . .  (because)  the  general  man-  or  more  branches,  some  of  which  equal  trols;  setting  up  a  distribution  r  oordi- 

ager  and  staff  can  provide  the  neces-  or  exceed  the  parent  in  sales  volume.  nator  to  supervise  logistics— receiving, 

sary  coordination,  direct  leadership  This  plan  calls  for  further  decentraliz-  marking,  traffic,  etc. 

and  control.”  But  stresses  and  strains  ation  of  certain  aspects  of  merchan-  “By  clearly  defining  objectives, 

develop.  dising,  and  reduces  the  “parent”  to  a  knowing  ahead  of  time  where  the 

For  a  parent  store  with  one  or  two  “member”  store.  All  store  units,  in-  company  wants  to  go,  and  carefully 

branches,  the  Payne  study  suggests  eluding  the  parent  store,  have  mer-  planning  in  advance  how  to  get  there," 

continuation  of  the  four-division  plan,  chandising  siqjervisors  to  coordinate  .Smith  concluded,  management  can 

with  branch  managers  reporting  di-  the  activities  of  department  managers.  meet  the  challenge  of  competition 

rectly  to  the  general  manager,  and  Head(]uarters  buyers  and  merchandise  from  other  types  of  retailers, 

with  parent  store  merchandising  staff  managers  no  longer  are  responsible  for  The  complete  report  is  expected  to 
siqjervising  branch  merchandising.  the  sales  floor  and  are  freed  to  have  be  published  and  made  available  to 

When  there  is  a  parent  store,  strong  niore  frequent  access  to  all  store  units  NRNf.A  members  in  (iO  days. 


Shopping  Centers 
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The  store's  relation  to  the  shopping  center;  its  internal  merchandising  problems 


NE.ARLY  half  of  the  audience  of  manager  of  Hutzler  Brothers’  East  whether  a  store  should  wish  to  be  the 

300  at  a  session  on  shopping  cen-  Point  branch,  Baltimore;  Robert  H.  only  one  of  its  kind  in  a  center,  Rob- 

ters  came  from  communities  of  under  Levi,  president.  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wash-  ert  Levi  said  that  if  there’s  enough 

200,000  population.  Six  or  eight  of  ington,  D.  C.;  F.  K.  Nieman,  sales  di-  business  to  go  around,  a  store  is  better 

these  smaller  city  retailers  said  they  rector,  S.  S.  Kresge  Company;  Harold  off  to  have  its  competition  there  with 

were  already  operating  branches,  and  R.  Spurway,  vice  president  for  plan-  it.  But  he  emphasized  here,  as  at  other 

from  the  questions  raised  by  the  others  ning  anti  real  estate  development,  points  in  the  discussion,  that  every 

it  was  clear  that  many  of  them  are  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.;  William  T.  expansion  project  requires  individual 

considering  expansion  into  suburban  White,  sales  promotion  director,  Wie-  analysis;  there  are  no  rules  that  should 

shopping  centers.  boldt  Stores,  and  .Albert  Wood,  be  followed  in  every  case. 

The  session  was  jointly  sponsored  by  president,  .A.  J.  Wood  Research  Cor-  Nevertheless,  this  audience  wanted 
the  Merchandising  Division  and  the  poration.  to  be  given  rules  and  yardsticks.  For 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  and  the  dis-  example:  Under  what  conditions 

cussion  was  in  two  phases:  (1)  the  Selecting  Your  Center.  To  assure  the  should  a  store  consider  starting  a 

store’s  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  shop-  drawing  power  of  a  center,  the  stores  branch  operation?  Mr.  Spurway  of- 

ping  center  and  (2)  the  internal  mer-  in  it  should  be  a  representative  cross  fered  this  general  suggestion:  when 

chandising  problems  of  a  branch.  section  of  downtown,  Harold  Spurway  the  central  business  district  has  be- 

The  chairman  of  the  session  was  said  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  come  weak;  when  a  retail  sales  tlrain 

Gordon  L.  Mallonee,  vice  president  audience.  He  observed  that  this  usu-  away  from  the  established  shopping 

for  merchandising  and  sales  of  Miller  ally  is  the  makeup  of  a  center  that’s  district  is  noted;  when  there  are 

&  Rhoads,  Richmond,  and  vice  chair-  controlled  by  a  department  store;  but  “enotigh”  people  in  the  shopping  ten- 

man  of  the  Merchandising  Division.  when  it’s  started  by  a  real  estate  devel-  ter’s  trading  area.  Asked  to  define 

Panel  members  were:  Stanley  Hollins,  oper  this  is  often  not  true.  Asked  “enough,”  he  said  that  a  trading  area 
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with  ,100,000  to  400,000  people  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  a  branch  of  125,000 
square  feet. 

Mr.  Spurway  conceded  that  there 
are  some  branches  of  this  size  in  trad¬ 
ing  areas  of  smaller  population  which 
are  called  “successful,”  but  it’s  his  be¬ 
lief  that  many  are  actually  “stealing 
business  from  themselves  downtown.” 

(At  another  convention  session.  Perry 
Meyers  said  that  for  a  branch  store 
planning  to  do  a  volume  of  $1  million 
there  should  be  a  “primary  area”  pop¬ 
ulation  of  25,000;  for  a  $10  million 
store  there  shoidd  be  a  population  of 
125,000.) 

On  this  point  too  Mr.  Levi  empha¬ 
sized  that  it’s  dangerous  to  lay  down 
rigid  rules.  “Where  cities  are  smaller,” 
he  said,  “the  (piantity  of  population 
is  not  so  important  a  factor  as  the 
direc  tion  of  city  growth.  .  .  .  The  tjues- 
tion  you  must  answer  is:  How  will  you 
do  after  adding  the  new  volume  and 
subtracting  the  volume  you’ll  lose 
from  your  other  store  or  stores  in  the 
area?”  Branch  store  accounting  prac¬ 
tices,  he  added,  are  still  generally  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  tend  to  underestimate 
branch  store  costs.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  it  takes  from  three  to  five 
years  for  a  branch  to  “reach  maturity.” 
Its  typical  sales  increase  is  10  to  12 
per  cent  a  year  during  this  period 
—unless,  as  some  panelists  ruefully 
observed,  another  shopping  center 
promptly  opens  up  a  half  a  mile  away. 

The  Merchandising  Plan.  Even  before 
the  decision  to  open  a  branch  is  made, 
the  merchandising  plan  for  it  must  be 
considered.  This  requires  knowledge 
of  age  groups,  income  groups,  and  size 
of  families.  County  and  district  cen¬ 
sus  figures  provide  much  basic  infor¬ 
mation,  but  Albert  Wood  recommend¬ 
ed  sample  surveys  by  mail,  telephone 
or  personal  interview.  These  surveys 
may  uncover  information  about  mer¬ 
chandise  preferences  that  differ  quite 
sharply  from  management’s  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions. 

A  case  in  point  came  up  with  a 
question  from  a  specialty  shop  owner 
in  the  audience.  She  is  planning  to 
open  a  store  in  a  new  shopping 
center  where  she  will  be  right  next 
to  a  department  store  branch.  The 
trading  area  is  dominated  by  a  large 
new  industrial  plant.  Thus,  the  typi¬ 
cal  customer  for  the  specialty  shop 
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will  be  a  young  woman  doing  an  in¬ 
dustrial  job  and  earning  about  $85  a 
week.  In  the  judgment  of  the  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  owner,  this  customer  will 
be  style  conscious  and  eager  for  quality 
and  willing  to  pay  for  it.  But  the  de¬ 
partment  store  management  takes  a 
different  view.  Since  the  customers  are 
industrial  workers  the  department 
store  branch  is  going  to  concentrate 
on  low  price  lines.  Question:  Should 
the  specialty  shop  owner  carry  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality  merchandise  she  believes 
these  customers  will  want,  or  should 
she  follow  the  department  store’s  lead? 

All  the  panelists  advised  her  to  stick 
by  her  own  judgment.  Mr.  Hollins 
said  that  his  store  had  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  underestimating  the  industrial 
worker,  and  Mr.  Wood  said  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  do  it  all  the  time.  He 
added  that  they  often  make  the  reverse 
mistake  about  the  highest  income 
groups:  they  tend  to  oj'er-estimate  the 
price  levels  these  customers  want. 

The  departments  most  successful  in 
branches,  all  the  panel  members 
agreed,  are:  the  infants’  and  children’s 
division,  including  toys;  sportswear 
for  both  men  and  women;  records  and 
record  players.  It  was  suggested  that 
most  branches  could  do  a  much  better 
ready-to-wear  job  with  more  attention 
to  the  right  stock  and  with  consistent 
promotion. 

To  a  question  about  markdowns 
and  clearances,  Mr.  White  answered 
that  Wieboldt  markdowns  are  taken 
in  the  store  where  the  merchandise  is. 
“The  expense  of  getting  rid  of  it  be¬ 
longs  with  the  store  that  made  the 
mistake,”  he  said. 

Promotion  Activities.  The  traffic-build¬ 
ing  promotions  a  shopping  center 
should  have,  according  to  Mr,  Spur¬ 
way,  are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  built-in 
attractions,  such  as  service,  entertain¬ 
ment:  (2)  institutional  promotions 
such  as  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
jjerformance  at  the  Southdale  open¬ 
ing;  and  (3)  no  less  than  four  major 
promotions  a  year,  in  general  of  a 
seasonal  character.  In  these  relatively 
young  communities,  he  said,  special  at¬ 
tractions  like  children’s  rides  are  good. 
But  the  center  should  not  go  so  far  on 
entertainment,  he  warned,  that  people 
forget  they’ve  come  primarily  to  buy. 

In  a  brief  discussion  of  store  open¬ 
ing  campaigns,  Mr.  Mallonee  made 


the  point  that  when  a  branch  bearing 
a  department  store  name  opens  up 
customers  tend  to  assume  it  should 
have  the  same  assortments  as  the 
downtown  store.  He  recommended 
that  opening  campaign  ads  be  written 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  them  clear  on 
this  point. 

Communications  Probloms.  Several 
stages  in  the  development  of  multi¬ 
unit  organization  plans  were  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  panel  members.  For 
most  of  the  audience,  having  so  far 
only  one  branch  or  none  at  all,  the 
problem  of  where  to  place  responsi¬ 
bility  for  branch  buying,  inventory, 
sales  and  profits  had  not  yet  become 
crucial.  But  all  were  concerned  witli 
the  question  of  how  to  get  merchan¬ 
dise  information  down  the  line  from 
the  buyer  at  the  main  store  to  the 
salesperson  in  the  branch. 

Mr.  Hollins  said  that  in  addition  to 
making  frequent  visits  to  the  branches 
the  Hutzler  buyers  send  copies  of  ad 
proofs  and  tear  sheets  of  ads  to  be 
p>osted  at  the  branch.  The  salespeople 
are  required  to  initial  these  to  show 
they’ve  read  them.  Sales  training 
meetings  at  the  branches  are  difficult 
because  of  the  part-time  schedules  of 
most  of  the  selling  employees.  But 
Hutzler’s  has  a  number  of  ways  of 
handling  this  problem.  “New  mer¬ 
chandise  corners”  are  set  up  in  the 
stockrooms:  impromptu  meetings  are 
held;  and  every  effort  is  made  to  get 
everyone  into  one  weekly  meeting. 
The  store’s  fashion  coordinator  holds 
a  “clinic”  at  each  branch  before  the 
season  begins,  and  she  returns  after 
the  merchandise  is  in  to  review  the 
style  story  with  the  merchandise  at 
hand  for  illustration. 

For  the  widely  separated  stores  of 
the  Kresge  organization,  Mr.  Nieman 
reported,  a  weekly  selling  bulletin  is 
prepared  which  gives  the  past  two 
weeks’  sales  results  and  the  details  of 
coming  weeks’  plans. 

Ohren  Smulian  of  Froug’s,  Tulsa,  is 
using  microwave  radio  for  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  main  store  and 
branch,  and  reported  that  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive— will,  in  fact,  re¬ 
duce  the  store’s  telephone  bills  sub¬ 
stantially.  Froug’s  is  the  first  store 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  use  a  microwave 
channel. 
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(JOW— A  NEW  MERCHANDISING  CREDIT  PLAN 
THAT  BOOSTS  YOUR  SALES  POTENTIAL 


The  only  plan  with  statements  that  are  “invitations 
to  buy,”  it’s  called  the  Buying  Power  Accoimt  System 


Ifwite  them  to  buy!  Imagrine  the  impact  this  new  revolving  credit  plan  can  have  on 
your  over-all  sales.  Instead  of  emphasizing  “Pay!”,  each  statement  urges  your 
customers  to  “Buy”. 

liwite  them  to  buy!  Every  month  you’re  sending  an  open  invitation  to  your  customers 
to  come  in  and  shop  around  more  —  to  meet  your  most  appealing  profit-building 
items  face  to  face  —  and  to  give  in  to  their  desires  with  assured  “Buying  Power” 
behind  them. 

Irwite  them  to  buy!  It’s  just  that  simple  with  the  Buying  Power  Account  System — a 
system  designed  to  increase  in-store  traffic,  to  help  meet  and  exceed  quotas,  to  build 
better-than-ever  sales  volumes  month  after  month  after  month. 

Invite  them  to  buy!  Your  accounting  department  can  provide  this  additional 
purchasing  incentive  as  a  by-product  of  regular  customer  billing  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Burroughs  F  404  Customer  Credit  Accounting  Machines. 
These  machines  that  handle  30-day  accounts,  budget  accounts  —  any  retail 
accounting  job— also  complete  Buying  Power  Account  statements  with 
speed,  accuracy  and  automation.  On-the-job  results  have  proved  it! 

Invite  them  to  buy!  Don’t  let  another  billing  period  go  by  without  checking  on  this 
revolutionary  new  sales-building  approach.  Burroughs  Systems  Counselors  have  ^ 
the  details  —  on  the  Buying  Power  Account  System  and  on  the  F  404  Customer 
Credit  Accounting  Machine.  Call  our  nearby  branch  or  send  coupon  below. 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan.  Burroughs-xM 


#  Burroughs 

Burroughs 

S-18 

Burroughs  Corporation 

Burroughs  Division 

Detroit  32,  Michigan 

Gentlemen; 

Please  let  me  have  all  the  details  on  the  sales-boosting 
Buying  Power  Account  System. 

Name 

;  Corporatioii 

Firm 

Address 

•  NEW  DIMENSIONS  j  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems” 

City  Zone  State 

February,  1960 
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Money  Management 


Making  money  work  for  highest  return  on  investment 


RKIAILKRS  were  urged  to  adopt 
return  on  investment  as  a  criteri¬ 
on  ot  sound  money  management  and 
some  of  t!ie  new  technitjues  for  doing 
so  were  explained  at  a  Controllers’ 
Congress  meeting.  Herbert  Schacht- 
schneider,  controller  of  Ed.  .Schuster 
&  (io.,  Milwaukee  and  chairman  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  presided. 

An  Adequate  Return.  Stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  adequate  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  [net  worth]  in  management’s 
ability  to  plan  for  the  future,  C.  Virgil 
Martin,  president  of  Carson  Pirie 
Scott,  Chicago,  said: 

“I'nless  you  have  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  on  invested  capital,  management 
is  always  going  to  be  putting  out  fires 
and  it  cannot  plan  confidently  on 
extending  into  other  areas,  building 
shopping  centers,  expanding  its  own 
market— because  it  does  not  have  the 
confiilence  that  any  expansion  will 
return  sufficient  profits  to  merit  it.” 

A  fair  or  adequate  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  retail  industry,  he  pointed 
out,  citing  Forbes  Magazine  ;is  his 
source,  is  between  eight  and  12  or  KS 
per  cent,  although  .Sears  and  Pennev’s 
are  exceptions  with  returns  of  15  or  20 
per  cent  on  invested  capital.  Other 
industries,  he  noted,  have  their  own 
ranges,  as  for  example  15  or  20  per 
cent  for  petroleum  companies  and  be¬ 
low-  eight  per  cent  for  textiles. 

However,  the  rate  of  return  a  spe¬ 
cific  company  can  attain  depends  on 
its  local  standards,  Mr.  Martin  said. 
For  example,  in  Chicago,  wheie  labor 
costs  and  real  estate  taxes  are  high, 
average  rate  of  return  is  six  per  cent, 
while  in  Los  .\ngeles  or  .San  Francisco 
10  to  12  or  l.S  per  cent  is  average. 

To  show  how  advertising  linage 
costs  affect  return  on  investment,  Mr. 
Martin  related  Carson’s  ex|)erience: 

“One  of  our  reasons  for  a  low  rate 
of  return  for  many  years  was  that  we 
were  advertising  for  all  of  the  Chicago 
area  when  we  only  had  one  store  on 


the  (orner  of  State  and  .Madison 
Streets,  ft  was  obvious  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  stay  in  a  single  unit  and 
pay  the  high  advertising  costs.  This 
was  one  basis  for  our  decision  to 
braiuh  rather  rapidly.  .\ntl  now  we’re 
spending  about  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  we  did  on  newspapers  but 
our  rate  of  cost  is  miuh  lower,  anil 
this  has  contributed  to  our  increase 
of  rate  of  return.” 

Mr.  Martin  made  these  recommen¬ 
dations  to  top  management:  Have  a 
progressive  five-year  plan  that  is  re¬ 
vised  annually  and  shows  how-  money 
is  to  be  secured  and  how-  it  is  going  to 
be  used.  Form  a  “cabinet”  of  key  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  equity  holilers  and  ex¬ 
amine  plans  and  policies  in  free  anil 
open  discussion.  Develop  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plans  similar  to  C^arson’s— it  pro¬ 
vides  that  as  return  on  investment 
goes  above  six  per  cent,  the  higher  the 
return,  the  hiuher  the  percemage  of 
profits  paid  to  the  employees. 


Cost  of  Capital.  J.  Robert  McBrier, 
finance  vice  president.  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  proposeil  that 
stores  calculate  cost  of  capital  anil  use 
it  as  the  minimum  goal  for  return  on 
investment— although  the  aim,  he  said, 
shoidil  be  “somewhat  more.”  .Mr.  Mi- 
Brier  explained  how  to  compute  cost 
of  capital  and  distributed  an  example 
with  Woodward  &  Lothrop  figures.  (It 
is  reproiluieil  below.) 

Departmental  Application.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Brier  further  proposed  that  the  cost- 
of-capital  concept  be  adopted  in  eval¬ 
uating  department  performance.  This 
was  ilone  in  a  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
sttiily,  he  said,  by  using  average  cost 
of  inventory  on  hand,  or  tost  stock, 
as  ilepartmental  investment  and  com¬ 
paring  net  profit  to  it.  Management 
thereby  derived  “stronger  realiza¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  McBrier  reported,  of  which 
departments  are  most  profitable,  which 
least  profitable,  and  which  operate  at 


Example  of  How  to  Compute  Cost  of  Capital  After  Taxes 


Cost  % 

Per  Cent 

After 

Cost  of 

to  total 

Inc.  Tax 

Capital 

Amount  a 

b 

a  X  b 

1 

Long  Term  Debt 

$11,036,357 

23.88 

2.75 

.657 

II 

Leases  (Capitalized) 

9,750,000 

21.10 

3.75 

.791 

III 

Preferred  Stock 

1,860,500 

4.03 

5.00 

.201 

IV 

Common  Stock  &  Surplus 

23,542,919 

50.99 

10.00 

5.099 

Totals 

$46,189,776 

100.00% 

6.748% 

Cost  of  Capital 

Before  Taxes .  14% 

After  Taxes .  7% 


I  Use  current  interest  rates,  not  rates  you  are  currently  paying.  5.5%  is  used  as 
the  current  rate  for  long  term  borrowing.  2.75%  is  cost  after  Income  Taxes. 

II  Capitalize  leases  by  extending  minimum  rentals  to  develop  estimated  value  of 
leased  property  used.  Evaluate  this  by  applying  current  costs  of  construction  to 
square  footage  of  leased  property. 

IV  Should  approximate  10  times  earnings  per  share  of  stock,  or  market  value  of  stock 
times  number  of  shares  of  stock  outstanding.  For  closely  held  corporations  there 
might  not  be  an  established  market  value. 
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1  loss.  He  presented  these  specific 

Sntlin^s. 

1.  I  Dial  store  average  ol  cost  stock 
10  net  o|jerating  profit  before  taxes 
is44.yi  percent. 

2.  '1  lie  20  departinetits  in  the  store 
with  the  highest  percentages  ratige 
(roiii  yo.44  per  cent  to  487.87  per  cetit, 
anti  iiit  liide  many  of  the  liigh  volume 
(lepat  tments. 

3.  1  he  20  lowest  percctitage  depart¬ 
ments,  including  some  that  operate  at 
a  loss,  latige  from  mituis  percentages 
10  lh.i>7  per  cent,  atul  also  include 
wine  liigh  volume  departments. 

4.  I'he  children’s  division  is  above 
the  store  average,  but  none  of  the 
depaiitnents  are  in  the  very  highest 
group. 

3.  Reatly-lo-wear  ranges  well  above 
ihe  store  average. 

6.  Home  furnishitigs  departments 
vary  fiom  percentages  twice  the  store 
average  to  losses. 

7.  Many  departments  in  the  Down¬ 
town  Store  operate  at  a  loss  iti  spite 
of  reasonably  good  turnover. 

8.  First  floor  departments  in  gen¬ 
eral  operate  substantially  above  the 
store  average. 
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puted  ititerest  on  inventory,  receiv¬ 
ables,  fixtures,  building  and  property 
has  led  to  misconceptions  of  cost  of 
capital.  "We  should,”  he  said,  “be 
earnitig  our  cost  of  capital,  which  may 
vary  frotn  12  per  cent  to  Ki  per  cent 
before  taxes.” 

Mr.  Mcllrier  concluded  with  two 
recommendations:  (1)  that  stores  form¬ 
ulate  plans  for  integrating  into  their 
accounting  practices  the  necessary  re- 
coulkeeping  for  return  on  investment; 
(2)  that  setnitiars  be  arranged  by 
NR.M.\  to  fatniliarize  and  traiti  store 
executives  in  the  application  of  these 
techtii(|ues.  Sam  Flanel,  Controllers’ 
Ckrngress  getieral  manager,  reports 
that  seminars  are  being  platined. 


Values  and  Shortcomings.  While  he 
said  he  would  not  recommetid  depart¬ 
mental  return  on  investment  as  a  liase 
for  Iruyers’  competisation,  Mr.  Mc- 
Brier  cited  the  measurement’s  value 
in  detectitig  mediocrity  where  high 
profit  potential  exists.  Each  manage¬ 
ment,  he  saitl,  should  decitle  on  ac¬ 
tions  which  conform  to  its  objectives 
and  store  image. 

“Return  on  investment  is  probably 
the  most  important  single  figure  to 
judge  performance,  but  others  should 
be  used  to  supplement  this,”  he  said. 

“I  lecognize,”  Mr.  McBrier  ailmit- 
ted,  “the  serious  deficiencies  that  now 
exist  in  stores  to  properly  make  the 
valuation  suggested.”  .\mong  these 
deficiencies,  he  mentioned:  Individual 
store  and  department  profitability  can¬ 
not  he  identified.  It  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
late  investment  in  building  and  fix¬ 
tures  to  departments.  Many  stores 
charge  a  department’s  stock  on  the 
basis  of  when  it  is  received  rather  than 
when  it  is  paid  for.  Reappraising 
fixed  assets  periodically  may  not  be 
practical. 

He  added  that  the  NRMA  practice 
of  only  charging  four  per  cent  im¬ 


investment. 


Return  on  Investment  Techniques. 

“Return  on  investment  is  not  a  new 
concept  but  rather  a  neglected  one,” 
said  J.  Karl  Fishbach,  controller.  City 
Stores  Company,  New  York.  He  deliv¬ 
ered  a  scholarly  paper  on  how  to  meas¬ 
ure  return  on  investment  and  how  to 
determine  anticipated  profitability  of 
u  proposed  expenditure  on  property 
and  ec|uipment. 

He  advised  the  simultaneous  appli¬ 
cation  of  two  return  measurements  to 
“bring  into  focus  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  operating  and  financial  factors.” 
The  two  measurements  are  return  on 
capital  employed  and  return  on  equity. 

Mr.  Fishbach  spoke  about  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  capital  structure,  explained 
the  sources  of  capital— e.g.,  debt  capi¬ 
tal,  preferred  stock,  equity  capital,  etc. 
—and  showed  how  the  proportions  of 
each  atul  their  costs  affect  return  on 


“If  the  business  is  operating  profit¬ 
ably,”  he  explained,  "then  the  return 
on  equity  capital  should  be  better 
than  the  return  on  capital  employed. 
Ellis  excess  represents  the  benefits 
obtained  by  having  sources  of  capital 
with  either  no  cost  or  at  a  cost  lower 
than  the  return  on  capital  employed.” 

Basic  to  Mr.  Fishbach’s  talk  was  the 
premise  of  the  meeting:  that  retailers 
must  measure  their  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  order  to  use  company  funds 
economically  now  and  in  the  future. 
He  said: 

“With  the  tremendous  amount  of 
capital  funds  required  to  be  invested  in 
order  to  keep  modernizing  our  plants 
and  to  provide  for  liranch  store  ex¬ 
pansion,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  in¬ 
crease  our  dollar  profits  from  year  to 
year.  We  must  make  sure  that  the 
profit  increase  is  commensurate  with 
the  capital  employed.  Inasmuch  as 
the  financial  analysts  evaluate  our 
businesses  this  way,  it  behooves  us  to 
pay  attention  to  return  on  investment 
so  that  when  we  go  to  the  suppliers  of 
capital  to  obtain  additional  funds  for 
our  increasing  requirements,  we  will 
not  hurt  our  chances  of  obtaining 
these  funds  at  the  most  economic  cost. 
File  time  for  us  to  do  this  is  now 
even  though  we  may  not  go  through 
a  financing  for  some  time  in  the 
future.” 

The  complete  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  including  illustrative  charts 
and  computations,  will  be  published 
in  the  .March  issue  of  Retail  C^ontrol, 
the  Controllers’  Congress  publication. 


The  Local  Tax  Bite 


TES'FI.MONY  to  the  increasing  im- 
uortance  of  local  taxation  in  fiscal 


I  portance  of  local  taxation  in  fiscal 
]>lanning  was  the  fact  that  a  session 
was  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject— 
the  first  at  any  NRMA  convention. 
The  Controllers’  Congress  sponsored 
the  meeting,  and  Saul  I).  Kass  presid¬ 
ed  over  it.  Kass  is  controller  of  Harz- 
feld’s,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  .Mo.,  and  sec¬ 
ond  vice  chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  NR.MA. 

Suggestions  for  keeping  this  portion 
of  the  retailer’s  tax  bite  within  bounds 


ranged  from  being  as  friendly  with  the 
assessor  as  propriety  permits  to  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  store’s  building  plans,  in¬ 
ventory  evaluations,  and  lease  or  pur¬ 
chase  arrangements  with  the  local  tax 
in  mind.  Local  governments,  one 
speaker  pointed  out,  get  86  per  cent 
of  their  income  from  property  taxes. 


Understanding  Property  Taxes.  Local 
property  taxes  are  the  least  understood 
by  businessmen,  who  have  concen¬ 
trated  their  attention  primarily  on 
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federal  and  state  taxes,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  John  Desmond,  partner,  Daw¬ 
son,  Desmond  &  Van  Cleve,  Short 
Hills,  N.  J.  Following  World  War  II, 
increased  demand  for  new  school  facil¬ 
ities,  roads,  etc.,  led  to  increases  in 
local  property  taxes.  Currently,  com¬ 
pany  tax  officials  are  devoting  more 
time  and  thought  to  these  taxes— but 
so  are  alert  tax  officials  concentrating 
on  extracting  greater  payments  from 
the  business  community. 

Property  tax  is  often  a  matter  of 
local  practice,  deriving  from  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  assessor,  Desmond  pointed 
out.  Thus  the  executive  responsible 
for  taxes  must  first  determine  what  is 
a  true  value  of  his  property  and  then 
seek  assurance  that  it  is  afforded  the 
same  ratio  of  assessment  as  that  of 
neighbors  and  competitors.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  Desmond  said,  “is  basically  and 
essentially  a  local  problem  which 
should  be  handled  on  the  local  level 
between  the  assessor  and  the  tax¬ 
payer.” 

Desmond  cited  such  inequities  as 
evaluating  property  on  a  landed  cost 
basis,  a  procedure  that  penalizes  the 
merchant  with  low  turnover.  “Each 
taxpayer,  being  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  own  operation,  should  be 
sure  to  be  in  position  to  present  his 
circumstances  in  the  strongest  possible 
fashion  to  the  assessor.”  .Assessing 
property  at  its  retail  value,  rather  than 
its  value  to  replace  in  kind,  is  in  his 
opinion  illegal,  since  it  has  the  effect 
of  levying  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  an 
unrealized  profit. 

Appraising  Retail  Inventory,  .\lthough 
the  merchant’s  most  important  consid¬ 
eration  is  likely  to  be  the  correct  assess¬ 
ment  ratio  to  be  applied  to  his  inven¬ 
tory,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  he 
can  make  sure  that  the  book  value  of 
his  inventory  reflects  the  standard  of 
value  required  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  no  more.  Frank  E.  Clawson, 
tax  manager.  Eastern  territory.  Sears, 
Roebuck  8:  Co.,  Philadelphia,  outlined 
some  of  them. 

The  “true  value”  of  an  inventory 
may  be  anywhere  between  the  retail 
resale  value,  piece  by  piece,  and  what 
the  stock  would  bring  in  a  bulk  sale. 
Thus  there  is  a  wide  range  for  dis¬ 
agreement,  he  pointed  out.  Systems 
for  keeping  book  inventories  may  re¬ 
quire  corrections  for  tax  purposes  to 


adjust  for  factors  that  tend  to  inflate 
the  book  value. 

Before  reporting  an  inventory  for 
tax  purposes,  Clawson  suggested  mak¬ 
ing  adjustments  for  declining  prices: 
taking  possible  stock  shortages  into 
account;  making  sure  that  markdowns 
for  damage  or  olisolescence  are  taken: 
eliminating  goods  invoiced  to  the  store 
but  still  in  transit  (if  state  law  per¬ 
mits);  adjusting  to  eliminate  liability 
for  federal  excise  tax,  if  the  account¬ 
ing  methods  put  this  into  the  books: 
making  sure  of  the  responsibility  un¬ 
der  the  law'  in  one’s  area  for  merchan¬ 
dise  on  consignment  to  the  store,  and 
for  will-call  merchandise  held  for  cus¬ 
tomers;  adjusting  inventory  for  cash 
discounts;  deducting  for  claims  pend¬ 
ing  against  suppliers  whose  goods 
arrived  damaged;  omitting  freight 
charges  from  inventory  value  if  local 
law  permits. 

Also  suggested  by  Clawson  was  the 
matter  of  adjusting  buying  practices 
so  that  the  inventory  on  the  date  used 
for  tax  purposes  will  be  no  higher 
than  it  has  to  be.  “I’m  not  advocating 
the  reduction  of  stocks  to  the  point 
where  sales  are  lost,”  he  explained, 
“but  merely  to  reduce  some  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  inventory  which  we  all  carry.” 

Appraising  Capital  Assets.  Pre-assess¬ 
ment  actions  and  procedures  can  help 
the  retailer  establish  assessment  values 
that  are  fair  both  to  the  taxing  author¬ 
ity  and  the  merchant,  suggested  Frank 
J.  Buescher,  vice  president  and  con¬ 
troller,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New 
Orleans.  “I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
you,”  he  said,  “that  ad  valorem  taxes 
should  not  be  consitlered  in  the  light 
of  a  fixed  expense;  that  these  taxes  are 
and  should  be  a  controllable  expense.” 

For  each  parcel  of  real  estate  owned, 
the  company  should  keep  a  record,  a 
tax  history  that  shows  each  year’s 
assessed  value  of  the  property  and  the 
dollar  allocation  between  land  and 
improvements,  along  with  the  amount 
of  the  levy  and  the  date  paid.  If  an 
appeal  is  made  against  an  assessment, 
all  the  facts  should  be  noted  in  this 
record.  This  provides  a  reference 
against  which  to  check  future  assess¬ 
ments  and  “may  save  you  research 
time  if  at  some  future  date  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  controversy  with  your  tax 
assessor.” 

If  a  store  is  about  to  purchase  prop¬ 


erty  at  a  price  substantially  highei 
than  the  base  used  for  assessnu  nt,  n 
may  be  wise,  Buescher  suggested,  to 
defer  the  purchase  until  the  assessment 
rolls  are  closed  for  the  year;  an  in¬ 
crease  in  assessment  will  not  be  likely, 
then,  until  a  full  year  has  gone  by- 
during  which  time  the  store  can  pre¬ 
pare  its  case. 

Similarly,  with  new  construction,  a 
check  on  local  rules  and  tax  dates  inav 
make  certain  times  of  year  better  than 
others,  taxwise,  for  laying  foundatiom 
or  erecting  the  steel.  For  both  new 
construction  or  extensive  repairs  to 
existing  properties,  Buescher  suggested 
checking  the  dollar  amount  declared 
by  the  contractor  when  taking  out  his 
w'ork  permit,  to  make  sure  the  figure 
is  not  overstated. 

In  existing  properties,  there  may  be 
machinery  considered  part  of  the  real 
property  for  tax  purposes.  Deprecia¬ 
tion  of  such  machinery  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  matter  of  later  as¬ 
sessments.  And  in  buying  a  building 
or  leasehold,  there  may  be  conditions 
under  which  part  of  the  cost  should 
be  classified  as  “leasehold”  rather  than 
as  a  capital  asset. 

Retailers  with  both  downtown  and 
suburban  stores,  Buescher  suggested, 
“have  a  strong  argument  for  a  decrease 
in  the  assessed  value  of  their  down¬ 
town  properties  if  there  is  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  downtown  business  dis¬ 
trict  .  .  .  especially  when  new  sub¬ 
urban  plants  are  erected  in  the  same 
municipality.” 

Participation  in  Government.  Both 
Buescher  and  Clawson  urged  retailers 
to  interest  themselves  actively  in  local  j 
government.  Buescher  pointed  out 
that  the  very  same  local  officials  who 
decide  what  shall  be  spent  may  also 
be  the  ones  who  decide  what  money 
is  needed  and  who  shall  pay  it;  also 
that  tax  collection  methods  may  be 
unduly  expensive,  as  in  one  case  where 
a  commission  arrangement  eventually 
yielded  some  collectors  incomes  verg¬ 
ing  on  $50,000  a  year. 

Clawson  urged  retailers  to  “interest 
themselves  in  the  election  or  appoint¬ 
ment  of  capable  assessors  who  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  and  integ¬ 
rity  to  perform  their  functions  prop¬ 
erly.  .  .  .  The  better  qualified  the  tax 
assessor,  the  more  equitable  the  tax 
treatment.” 
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True  bofh  of  marriage  and  of  a  franchise. 

A  franchise  is  a  most  importonf  partnership  between 
a  retailer  and  a  manufacturer.  There  ore  basic 
obligations  and  responsibilities  on  the  part  of 
both  that  must  be  fulfilled  if  this  relationship 
is  to  prosper. 


At  Boumritter,  we  take  these  responsibilities  most 
seriously:  we  don't  believe  in  hasty  elopements 
and  quickie  divorces.  We  ore  constantly  concerned 
with  our  promises  to  you;  quality  production 
of  merchandise,  pricing  that  gives  you  o 
competitive  odvontoge,  styling  that  pulls  traffic 
and  volume,  protected  profits  for  our  dealers, 
notional  advertising  support,  a  full  program 
of  dealer  oids,  ond  planned  promotions.  Our 
dealers  expect  this  from  us— ond  get  it. 

From  them,  in  return,  we  expect:  aggressive 
promotion  of  our  franchised  collections,  good 
looking,  well-maintained  displays,  frequent 
windows  and  local  odvertising,  a  basic  level  of 
inventory.  The  successful  stores  all  do  this. 

We  hove  found  that  the  combinotion  of  our 
efforts  and  those  of  our  franchised  dealers 
combine  at  national  and  locol  levels  to  yield  us 
both  a  most  profitable  relationship.  It  is  this 
cooperative  effort  that  has  made  the  Baumritter 
franchises  one  of  the  most  important  assets 
to  these  stores. 

The  success  of  a  franchise  operation  depends 
not  upon  the  size  of  the  store  — but  upon  the 
stature  of  the  mon  who  runs  it.  If  yours  is  on 
aggressive,  wide  awake  operation  and  if  you  look 
upon  a  franchise  as  we  do,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  see  your  Baumritter  salesman  about 
our  program.  There  are  still  some  franchises 
avoilable  —  in  some  areas  only — on  our 
Ethan  Allen,  Birchcraft  and  Roomates  collections. 
Get  the  facts— they  can  mean  a  lot. 


Franchises— another  example  of  Baumritter's 
continuing  program  to  move  furniture  off  your  floor, 
not  just  on  it. 


aumritter 


145  East  32  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y, 


Manufacturers  of:  Birchcraft  Casual  Modern  •  Ethan  Allen  Early  American 


Restocrat  •  Roomates  •  Valley  Forge  Colonial  •  Viko 


February,  1960 
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Good  turnover  is  a  consequence  of  good  buying,  which  meant  that  the  panelists  had  plenty  to  talk  about. 
(Seated)  Robert  Lauter,  chairman,  and  discussion  leaders  Joseph  Chastain  and  Emerson  Tolle.  (Standing) 
Seymour  Helfant,  Smaller  Stores  Division  manager,  and  discussion  leaders  Leon  Halversen,  Bernard  Smith, 
Roy  Myers  and  William  Burston,  manager  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 

Turnouer  Improuement 


Toughest  test  of  merchandising  skill:  to  have  both  sound  assortments  and  good  turnover 


IN  merchandisers’  circles,  as  in  con¬ 
trollers’,  a  new  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  better  money  management 
to  improve  return  on  investment.  And 
for  the  merchandiser,  better  money 
management  is  practically  synonymous 
with  better  turnover,  for  this  is  his 
way  of  realizing  more  profit  dollars  on 
smaller  investment.  In  fact,  as  one 
speaker  at  the  convention  session  on 
turnover  pointed  out,  it  is  practically 
the  only  way  still  remaining  for  a  good 
merchandiser  to  show  his  superiority. 
Competition  sharply  limits  the  other 
elements  of  profit. 

I'he  Merchandising  Division,  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  combined  forces  for  a 
session  devoted  to  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  turnover.  After  a  briefing  from 
the  session  chairman,  Robert  Lauter, 
senior  vice  president  of  Macy’s  New 
York,  the  audience  formed  six  separate 
discussion  groups. 

Discussion  leaders,  besides  Mr, 
Lauter,  were:  William  Burston,  mana¬ 
ger,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA; 
Joseph  Chastain,  president,  Lintz  De¬ 
partment  .Stores,  Dallas;  Leon  L.  Hal¬ 
versen,  president,  Keith-O’Brien,  Inc., 
Salt  Lake  City;  Roy  Myers,  president, 
John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Bernard  .Smith,  associate  professor. 


New  Y'ork  University  .School  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  and  Emerson  Lolle,  executive  de¬ 
partment,  }.  C.  Penney,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

.After  an  hour  of  (piestions,  answers 
and  exchange  of  opinions,  each  discus¬ 
sion  leailer  delivered  a  report  combin¬ 
ing  his  own  and  his  group’s  recommen¬ 
dations  for  turnover  improvement. 

What  Turnover  Is  "Right"?  Mr.  Chas¬ 
tain  and  his  group  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  being  realistic  in  setting  turn¬ 
over  goals.  With  today’s  ever-increas¬ 
ing  variety  of  merchandise,  they  said, 
stores  must  recognize  that  they’re  in  an 
“era  of  assortments.’’  This  means  that 
turnover  improvement  will  require 
carefid,  analytical  study  of  each  cate¬ 
gory  separately.  Nor  should  a  store 
adopt  the  high  turnover  figures  of 
other  stores  as  its  goal  without  making 
sure  that  their  merchandising  situa¬ 
tions  are  comparable.  For  example:  a 
store  doing  a  substantial  percentage  of 
its  business  in  men’s  departments  w-ill 
liave  better  total  store  turnover  rate 
than  one  in  which  ready-to-wear  is 
dominant. 

A  second  precept,  which  Mr.  Chas¬ 
tain  offered  from  his  own  experience 
as  the  head  of  a  chain  of  small  stores, 
was  this: 


Don’t  rely  exclusively  on  control 
systems  that  are  supposed  to  be  auto¬ 
matic.  Follow  up:  have  frequent  jier- 
sonal  conferences  with  department 
managers  on  how  to  reduce  and  pre¬ 
vent  heavy  stocks. 

Central  Buying.  Mr.  Burston,  who  was 
substituting  for  F'elix  Lilienthal,  Jr.  in 
the  latter’s  absence,  stressed  the  value 
of  central  buying  in  improving  turn¬ 
over.  .Some  figures  prepared  by  the 
Lilienthal  office  dramatized  this  point. 
-Against  the  M.O.R.  average  of  .'>.4 
turnover  for  dresses,  departments  ten- 
trally  bought  by  Lilienthal  show  a 
range  of  8.5  to  12.  In  blouses  and 
skirts,  the  tradewide  average  is  4.4;  the 
centrally  bought  range  is  from  7.1  to 
11.2.  .\nd  against  an  average  of  5.2 
for  handbags  the  Lilienthal  figure  is 
from  7.1  to  12.5. 

Duplication  Dangers.  Mr.  Halverscn’s 
report  gave  first  place  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  weeding  out  duplications  of 
price  lines,  categories,  items.  “Because 
of  this  duplication,’’  he  said,  “a  store 
is  often  its  own  worst  competitor.’’ 

To  stores  with  branches  the  Halver¬ 
sen  group  (jointed  out  that  good 
branch  store  turnover  is  all  too  often 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  main 
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store.  i)ecause  the  branch  is  allowed  to 
transier  its  slow  movers,  ^^r.  Halver- 
sen  himself  has  a  budget  and  plan  for 
each  'tore,  and  strictly  limits  transfers. 
Each  'tore  maintains  separate  stocks 
and  lecords.  He  commented:  “Don’t 
let  your  controller  tell  you  this  is  too 
much  work.  W'e’ve  increased  down¬ 
town  turnover  and  our  gross  profit  by 
this  means.” 

Mr.  Halversen  also  made  these 
recommendations: 

Any  store  planning  a  major  trade- 
up  program  should  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  it  may  slow  turnover,  at 
least  temporarily.  It  takes  two  years 
to  establish  a  new  price  level. 

When  a  manufacturer  offers  a  quan¬ 
tity  price,  the  effect  on  turnover  should 
be  carefully  calculated.  The  price  con¬ 
cession  usually  does  not  warrant  the 
higher  investment  in  inventory. 

"Death  Date"  System.  Roy  Myers’ 
time  with  his  discussion  group  was  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  answering  tpiestions 
about  the  Myers  “death  date”  system, 
which  was  described  in  the  November, 
1959  issue  of  Stores.  In  two  years  of 
operation  it  has  brought  Myers’  total 
store  turnover  rate  to  5.2,  against  a 
tradewide  M.O.R.  average  of  3.8. 

The  most  important  cause  of  poor 
turnover,  said  Mr.  Myers,  is  delay  in 
taking  markdowns.  This,  in  its  turn, 
comes  of  failure  to  study  the  move¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  and  determine 
its  “right  life.”  Under  the  “death  date” 
system,  this  study  has  been  made,  in 
minute  detail.  Each  merchandise  cate¬ 
gory  is  given  a  life  span,  and  the  date 
by  which  it  should  be  out  of  the  store 
is  coded  into  the  price  ticket  when  the 
item  is  marked. 

Myers  has  compiled  a  six-page  list 
of  “permissible  merchandise  ages.”  Ex¬ 
amples:  Candy  must  move  in  two 
weeks:  branded  nylon  hosiery  in  26; 
summer  mesh  girdles  in  Iti  weeks.  On 
fashion  merchandise,  the  “permissible 
merchandise  age”  is  shortened  for 
goods  received  as  the  season  advances. 
I'hus,  though  Mr.  .Myers  refers  to  his 
system  as  one  “geared  to  force  mark- 
downs”  it  is  also  a  strong  deterrent  to 
over-optimistic  buying. 

.\sked  what  has  happened  to  mark¬ 
down  rates  under  this  system,  Mr. 
Myers  reported  that  they  were  heavy  at 
first  but  now  are  normal  and  going 
down  each  month. 


Prestige,  "Image"  and  Turnover.  In 

Prof.  .Smith’s  group,  the  problem  of 
setting  turnover  goals  was  discussed. 
Obviously,  it  was  agreed,  the  right  fig¬ 
ure  for  any  store  deix-nds  to  a  degree 
on  the  store’s  character.  One  retailer’s 
reputation  may  be  l)uilt  on  very  com¬ 
plete  basic  stocks;  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  there’s  the  discount  house, 
which  simply  does  not  stock  slow-mov¬ 
ing  merchandise. 

.Sometimes,  said  Prof.  Smith,  a  store 
chcK)ses  to  keep  a  certain  line  for  pres¬ 
tige  pur|X)ses,  though  knowing  that 
the  line  slows  department  turnover 
rate.  But  often  this  is  done  unwitting¬ 
ly,  and  he  recommended  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  which  vendors  are  best  for  turn- 


Deliveries  and  "Coverage  Time." 

Emerson  Eolle  described  some  of  the 
platming  and  control  tools  that  J.  C. 
Penney  has  developed  for  its  store 
managers,  who  plan  their  own  assort¬ 
ments,  order  most  of  their  merchan- 
tlise  direct,  and  are  responsible  for 
their  turnover.  Reducing  “replenish¬ 
ment  time”— the  time  between  writing 
the  order  and  getting  it  on  the  floor— 
is  one  of  Penney’s  main  goals. 

Other  panelists  also  stressed  this 
point.  They  suggested  that  stores  (1) 
make  every  effort  to  have  manufactur¬ 
ers  carry  “guaranteed”  staple  stocks 
for  them,  delivering  immediately  when 
needed:  (2)  use  nearby  sources  when¬ 
ever  fxjssible:  and  (3)  cut  tlown  han¬ 
dling  time  in  the  store:  merchandise 
should  be  on  the  sales  floor  24  hours 
after  it  is  received. 

I'he  Folle  group  discussed  at  some 
length  the  advantages  of  vendors’ 
automatic  reorder  systems  and  the 
help  of  vendor  representatives  on  stock 
counts  and  stock  control.  I'liey  agreed 


that  the  vendor  representative,  if  prop¬ 
erly  controlled,  can  be  very  helpful, 
and  that  there  are  some  who  will  really 
work  to  keep  a  department  in  stock  at 
minimum  inventory  investment.  But 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
l)uyer  will  leave  too  much  to  the 
vendor’s  man.  One  store  owner 
warned,  from  his  experience: 

“The  vendor  may  increase  his  sales 
l)y  keeping  up  his  idea  of  basic  inven¬ 
tory  instead  of  yours.  He  can  load  you 
and  slow  up  turnover.  And  don’t  let 
one  brand  start  dominating  a  depart¬ 
ment  Ijecause  of  the  good  attention  its 
representatives  gives  you.  Someone 
could  change  the  character  of  your 
store  without  your  knowing  it.” 

Summarizing  for  his  group,  which 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  small  store 
members,  Mr.  Tolle  said  they  agreed 
that  even  the  smallest  can  run  its  own 
inventory  control;  that  the  additional 
cost  as  against  having  the  manufactur¬ 
er  do  it  is  not  much,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  very  worth  while— not  only  in 
turnover  but  in  volume  and  gross 
margin. 

Wrapping  up  the  session,  Mr. 
Lauter  and  Prof.  Smith  added  these 
final  recommendations  for  turnover 
improvement: 

1.  If  it’s  feasible,  try  to  change  the 
ratio  of  basic  to  novelty  stocks  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 

2.  Check  closely  on  promotional  re¬ 
mainders.  You  may  have  a  big  sale, 
sell  out  75  per  cent  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  show  a  big  gain.  But  the  re¬ 
mainders  are  there  to  plague  you— a 
successful  sale  can  slow  your  turnover 
rate. 

3.  Re-evaluate  the  representation 
of  the  highest  and  lowest  price  lines  in 
stock,  and  also  of  the  marginal  sizes, 
styles  and  colors. 


Roy  Myers  answered  questions  about  his  "death  date”  system  all  week. 
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^  Fashion  selling  and  fashion  coordination:  in  ready>fo<wear,  in  piece  goods 
^  The  men's  and  boys'  departments  ^  Automated  shoe  merchandising 
^  Street  floor  merchandising 


At  least  one  time-honored  question 
in  fashion  merchandising  got  a 
new  answer  at  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision’s  session  on  ready-to-wear.  The 
question:  “Why  do  both  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  stores  offer  merchandise  so  far 
ahead  of  its  season,  and  not  have  it 
at  the  time  the  customer  wants  to 
wear  it?” 

The  new  answer,  offered  by  Adele 
Simpson: 

"Women  don’t  think  of  seasons  so 
much  any  more.  In  these  days  of  quick 
and  frequent  travel,  they  think  about 
where  they’ll  be,  not  what  time  of  year 
it  is.  And  they’re  also  looking  for 
year-round  clothes.  Women  who  buy 
my  clothes  wear  them  all  year.” 

Nobody  challenged  Mrs.  Simpson’s 
belief  that  the  higher  priced  fashion 


business  can  enjoy  a  certain  indejjend- 
ence  of  the  seasons.  But  fohn  Levy  of 
Levy  Brothers,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  stuck 
to  the  proposition  that  most  clothes 
are  seasonal;  that  most  customers  ex¬ 
pect  to  buy  them  when  they  want  to 
wear  them;  that  many  manufacturers 
are  getting  too  far  ahead  of  the  season; 
and  that  stores  are  docilely  following 
the  manufacturers’  lead. 

He  said:  “This  year  we  were  pre¬ 
senting  coats  in  July  and  August  and 
cottons  in  December  as  manufacturers 
made  them  available.  Timing  for  the 
season  is  utterly  missing.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  cottons  when  everyone 
wants  wool.  Our  junior  customers 
don’t  seem  to  mind  much:  as  long  as 
a  thing  is  new  they  want  it.  But  the 
older  customer  is  reluctant  to  buy  out 


of  season  just  because  we  say  this  is 
the  time  she  should.” 

The  panel  at  this  session  included, 
l)esides  Mr.  Levy  and  Mrs.  Simpson: 
.\ndrew  Arkin,  president  of  Andrew 
.\rkin,  Inc.;  Evelyn  Dawson,  designer 
for  Suzy  Perette  Dresses,  and  Joseph 
Siegel,  merchandise  manager  at  Bur- 
dine’s.  The  chairman  of  the  session 
tvas  Charles  Himelhoch,  vice  president 
of  Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit. 
Mr.  Himelhoch  offered  for  discussion 
the  general  question:  “What  is  hold¬ 
ing  us  back  in  fashion  selling?” 

Risk-Shy?  Mrs.  Simpson’s  diagnosis 
was  that  retailers  try  too  hard  to  “play 
safe;”  high-fashion  customers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  “new's”  in  clothes,  but  buyen 
are  intent  on  avoiding  risks.  “I  take 
risks,”  she  said.  “By  the  time  the 
collection  is  finished,  about  75  per 
cent  of  my  piece  goods  is  bought  and 
in.  But  the  buyers  delay  and  fear.” 

-Mr.  Siegel  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  high  proportion  of  mark- 
downs  in  fashion  departments  doesn’t 
suggest  that  buyers  play  it  very  “safe,” 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  responded: 

“You’d  have  fewer  markdowns  if 
you  had  better  buyers,  or  better  buy¬ 
ing.  Too  many  stores  have  buyers 
buying  in  both  cheap  and  high  price 
markets.  This  is  a  mistake;  the  same 


The  predominance  of  juniors  and  other  phenomena  of 
modem  fashion  merchandising  were  discussed  by  a  panel 
including  {above)  Burton  L.  Kamberg  of  Bobbie  Brooks, 
Evelyn  Dawson  of  Suzy  Perette,  and  retailers  John  Levy  of 
Levy  Brothers  and  Charles  Himelhoch  of  Himelhoch  Bros., 
and  (right)  Andrew  Arkin  of  Andrew  Arkin,  Inc.,  and  Adele 
Simpson  of  Adele  Simpson,  Inc. 
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buyer  can’t  do  a  good  job  in  both  mar¬ 
kets.  .\nd  buyers  are  so  harassed  with 
figure  work  they  have  no  time  to  meet 
customers  or  educate  salespeople. 
Furthermore,  they  don’t  get  enough 
help  or  space  to  present  merchandise 
properly.  Why  treat  a  fashion  depart¬ 
ment  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  real 
estate?” 

Mr.  Arkin  and  Mr.  Siegel  both  took 
exception  to  the  statement  that  lack 
of  ( outage  is  what’s  wrong  with  the 
fusil  ion  business.  Ciambling  everything 

I  at  tlie  beginning  of  a  season  before 
testing  customer  acceptance  of  a  trend 
won  111  be  foolhardy,  they  said. 

“We  don’t  want  to  educate  them,” 
commented  Mr.  Arkin.  “We  want  to 
sell  them.  We  definitely  don’t  order 
75  per  cent  of  our  piece  goods  in  ad¬ 
vance.  W'e’re  jirepared  for  a  last  min¬ 
ute  scramble  on  reorders.  I'he  thing 
I  that  can  help  all  of  us  most  in  fashion 
selling  is  closer  cooperation  between 
retailer  ami  manufacturer.” 

I'.velyn  Dawson  found  retailers 
guilty  of  another  form  of  “playing 
safe”  in  the  fashion  business,  and  a 
misguided  one.  She  said  that  they  have 
too  much  faith  in  the  name  value  of 
foreign  designers,  and  fail  to  put  com¬ 
parable  investment  and  promotional 
ellort  behind  the  work  of  American 
designers.  Yet  the  American  designers 
are  the  ones  who  really  understand 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the  .\merican 
woman’s  way  of  life.  Mrs.  Simpson, 

I  emphatically  agreeing,  said  that  retail¬ 
ers  themselves  don’t  seem  to  have 
much  comprehension  about  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  clothes  to  modern  American 
I  living.  She  criticized  them,  too,  for 
f  paying  no  attention  to  what  custom- 
I  ers  say  they  want.  For  example: 

“Women  are  sick  of  scoop  necklines. 
I  They  know  what  they  want.  Why 
I  can’t  they  have  it?” 

1  Speaking  from  the  audience,  Fred 
I  Mayer,  general  merchandise  manager 
of  (;.  Clrawford  Holledge,  Boston,  sug¬ 
gested  that  fashion  merchandising  is 

I  properly  a  blend  of  meeting  demand 
and  creating  demand.  Mr.  Levy 
j,  agreed.  He  said: 

I  “Of  course  I  don’t  want  to  buy  just 
‘safe’  things  that  have  been  proven 
salable.  Fashion  means  excitement, 
and  a  fashion  store  has  to  have  it. 
Talent  and  imagination  can  create  de- 
,  niand,  and  excitement,  out  of  nothing 
I  —as  Lord  fe  Taylor  did  a  few  years  ago 


with  those  old  raccoon  coats.  But  to 
meet  demand  and  do  it  fast  isn’t  just 
a  mechanical  thing  either.  You  have  to 
be  able  to  recognize  it  and  you  have 
to  have  a  program  for  acting  on  it. 
Ihiit  controls  and  other  controls  are 
important.  But  nothing  helps  so  much 
as  lining  up  the  merchandise  and 
looking  at  it.  Put  all  the  reorders  on 
one  side  and  all  the  ‘puppies’  on  the 
other.  You’ll  find  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator  in  each  collection.” 

Coat  Volume.  Several  reasons  were 
offered  by  the  panelists  for  the  ileclin- 
ing  importance  of  women’s  and  misses’ 
coat  business.  Mrs.  Simpson,  pursuing 
her  charges  of  lack  of  imagination  and 
leadership,  said  that  stores  are  content 
to  show  “t  ack  on  rack”  of  camel’s  hair, 
cashmere  anil  vicuna,  and  women  use 
them  as  all-purpose  coats.  Nobody, 
she  sail!,  tries  to  interest  a  customer 


CON  1  EN'DlNCi  that  the  figure  type 
fitted  in  the  junior  size  range  is 
the  “average”  figure  today,  some  pan¬ 
elists  at  the  Merchandising  Division 
session  on  this  subject  proposed  that 
the  designation  of  “junior”  for  this 
size  range  should  be  abandoned. 

Others,  although  they  agreed  that 
the  junior  size  range  has  become  the 
mainstream  of  the  dress  business, 
argued  that  the  “junior”  designation 
should  be  continued,  but  should  be 
applied  only  to  a  separate  department 
ilevoted  to  the  younger  age  group. 
The  misses’  department  then  would 
carry  both  misses’  and  junior  sizes,  as 
many  do  now,  but  in  both  size  ranges 
the  misses’  dresses  would  be  simpler, 
more  sophisticated  and  more  basic. 

.As  a  further  recognition  that  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  middle  twenties  and 
older  have  requirements  different  from 
those  of  their  younger  sisters,  the 
I'.'.isses’  department  should  otter  more 
service  and  personal  attention. 

.And  as  for  deciding  which  junior- 
size  merchandise  should  go  in  the 
junior  department  and  which  in  the 
misses’,  it  was  clear  that  the  buyer’s 
own  judgment  must  be  carefully  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  problem.  Some  junior 


in  the  coat  wardrobe  she  really  needs: 
a  tweed;  a  light,  short  coat;  a  silk  coat; 
a  fur-trimmeil  coat;  a  raincoat. 

■Miss  Dawson,  however,  said  that  the 
trouble  is  “a  big  gap  in  the  coat  mar¬ 
ket”  between  the  cheap  and  the  very 
expensive.  She  said  it  forces  women 
to  look  for  all-purpose  coats,  and 
added  that  the  search  is  never  very 
satisfactory  in  its  results,  because  the 
great  variety  in  dress  silhouettes  makes 
it  impossible  to  find  a  coat  that  looks 
equally  right  over  everything. 

Mr.  Himelhoch  suggested  that  the 
change  in  the  coat  business  may  actu¬ 
ally  be  due  to  a  true  decline  in  de¬ 
mand,  brought  about  by  the  shift  to 
a  completely  suburban  style  of  living. 
Outside  of  New  York,  he  said,  the 
average  customer  goes  everywhere  by 
car,  conqiletely  protected  from  the 
weather.  She  wants  “a  car  coat,  a  cash- 
mere,  a  mink  stole— and  that’s  it.” 


houses  design  for  all  ages,  and  some 
do  not.  This  point  was  underlined 
in  an  exchange  between  Burton  L. 
Kamberg,  vice  president  for  market¬ 
ing  of  Bobbie  Brooks,  Inc.,  and  David 
Schwartz,  president  of  Jonathan  Lo¬ 
gan,  Inc. 

Bobbie  Brooks,  said  Mr.  Kamberg, 
is  concentrating  on  the  15-  to  24-year 
age  group.  “You  can’t,”  he  observed, 
“put  the  whole  dress  business  in  one 
basket.”  Mr.  Schwartz,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  that  Jonathan  Logan  re¬ 
gards  “junior”  as  simply  a  size  range, 
with  enough  variety  of  style  in  it  to 
suit  all  ages. 

Besides  Mr.  Kamberg  and  Mr. 
Schwartz,  the  panel  included  a  third 
manufacturer  representative,  Betty 
Carol,  secretary-treasurer  and  designer 
of  .MamSelle  Dress,  Inc.,  and  two  re¬ 
tailers:  .Mildred  Schain,  Lord  ffc  I'ay- 
lor  fjuyer  and  Winnifred  Dimond, 
merchandise  manager  at  Charles  A. 
Stevens,  Chicago. 

Asked  whether  the  junior  is  a  size 
or  an  age,  the  three  manufacturers 
reflected  their  market  goals  in  their 
answers.  Mr.  Schwartz  defined  it  as  a 
size;  Mr.  Kamberg  said  it’s  “a  size 
within  an  age  range,”  and  .Mrs.  Carol 


The  Junior  Dress  Business 
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said:  “It’s  a  l(K)k.  It’s  not  just  a  si/f, 
and  (fitainlv  not  an  a^c.  It  means  a 
small  waist,  a  dress  that  fits  and  molds, 
darted  for  a  high  bust  line.  I'he  junior 
is  aetnally  the  average  figure  today. 
The  look  appeals  to  both  eustomer 
groups,  the  young  and  the  older,  hut 
the  older  eati’t  necessarily  wear  every¬ 
thing  that  suits  the  younger  group.’’ 

.Asked  whether  the  high  sch<K)l  age 
group  should  have  its  own  tfepart- 
ment.  called  “Teen  Shop.”  “Hi-Shop” 
or  something  similar,  .Miss  Schain 
and  .Mr.  Ramherg  were  opposed,  atid 
Miss  Dimond  was  of  the  opinion  that 
this  depended  on  the  size  of  the  store, 
if  the  store  is  small,  she  said,  it’s  better 
to  have  one  strong  buyer  handling 
botli  teens  and  juniors.  .Mr.  Kamberg 
was  in  favor  of  giving  up  the  attempt 
to  merthandise  for  a  high  school  age 
group.  From  the  size  point  of  view, 
he  said,  it’s  unrealistic,  since  the  high 
school  years  span  the  tievelopment 
from  the  child’s  hotly  to  the  adult’s. 


FASHIO.N’  t(M>rdination,  an  attivity 
that  (  tosses  divisional  lines,  was  ex¬ 
plored  at  a  session  appropriately  spon¬ 
sored  by  three  NRM.A  divisions— Mer- 
(handising,  .Sales  Ihomotion  and 
.Smaller  Stores.  Discussing  it  was  a 
panel  of  nine  experts  in  merchandis¬ 
ing,  public  relations,  fashion,  publish¬ 
ing.  and  display.  Fhe  chairman  was 
David  ftlutheiuhal,  executive  assistant 
to  the  president.  The  .M.  .M.  (lohn  Clo., 
Little  Rock,  .Ark.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Merchandising  Division. 

What  and  Why.  Kathleen  .Aston  Casey, 
editor-in-chief.  Glamour  Magazine, 
.New  ^’ork,  defined  fashion  coordina¬ 
tion  this  way: 

“Fashion  is  all  that  is  good  taste 
that  goes  on  a  woman’s  back  for  per¬ 


sonal  appearance  and  the  needs  ol  her 
life.  CtMmI illation  is  the  putting-to- 
gether-of.  Fherefore,  fashion  ’coordi¬ 
nation  is  the  putting  together  of  all 
that  is  good  taste  that  goes  on  a 
woman’s  back  for  personal  appearance 
and  the  needs  of  her  life.” 

It  is  a  service  that  women  definitely 
want,  said  .Miss  C-asey.  Women  seek 
“fashion  security;”  they  want  to  know 
when  to  wear  what,  how  to  wear  it, 
with  what  to  wear  it,  she  explained. 
Colored  hosiery,  in  her  opinion,  failed 
because  customers  did  not  know 
whether  to  match  stockings  to  shoes 
or  dresses.  Fashion  coordination  there¬ 
fore  goes  beyond  presenting  what  is, 
or  promises  to  be,  jxrpular. 

Miss  Casey  suggested  that,  just  as 
home  furnishings  departments  have 
decorating  consultants  who  first  in- 
(jiiire  about  the  physical  characteristics 
of  a  room  and  the  effect  the  customer 
desires,  so  too  the  fashion  departments 
should  have  consultants  to  assist  a 
woman  in  selecting  and  tailoring 
clothes  according  to  her  particular 
wants.  Noting  that  women  today  are 
familiar  with  checkout,  she  said  that 
she  would  dispense  with  salesclerks  on 
ready-to-wear  floors. 

I  his  spring,  fashion  coordination 
is  perhaps  more  important  than  ever, 
Charlotte  Thompson,  director  of  the 
Fashion  Coordination  Institute,  point¬ 
ed  out.  because  silhouettes  are  essen¬ 
tially  conservative  and  background 


Merchandising  and  promotion  meet  in 
the  well-coordinated  fashion  approach. 
The  panel  members  were  (above)  Eliza¬ 
beth  Af.  Patrick  of  L.  S.  Ayres,  Vesta 
Shaffer  of  Arkwright  and  Charlotte 
Thompson  of  the  Fashion  Coordina¬ 
tion  Institute,  and,  behind  them,  Dana 
O’Clare,  display  consultant,  and  Helen 
Taylor,  color  consultant.  At  right: 
David  Bluthenthal,  The  Af.  Af.  Cohn 
Co.;  Margaret  Mullen,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
.Milwaukee;  Kathleen  Aston  Casey, 
Glamour  Magazine;  J.  Hart  Lyon, 
Broadway  Department  Stores,  and 
Ruey  S.  .Messenger,  Julius  Garfinckel. 
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in  nature.  Accessories  therefore  be¬ 
come  more  important.  “I  am  always 
shocked,”  said  Miss  Thompson,  "by 
the  ready-to-wear  ads  that  don't  have 
other  items  in  them  like  jewelry,  shoes, 
bags,  etc.” 


Stor«wid«  Activity.  To  accomplish 
fashion  coordination  successfully,  the 
panel  established  that:  (1)  It  requires 
informed  cooperation  from  top  man¬ 
agement  down  through  every  selling 
and  non-selling  employee;  and  (2)  It 
requires  effective  communication  with¬ 
in  the  store,  between  the  store  and 
trade  markets,  and  between  the  store 
and  the  consumer  market. 

(.  Hart  Lyon,  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Broadway  Department 
Stores,  Los  .Angeles,  discussed  top  man¬ 
agement’s  role.  It  is  to  determine  the 
philosophy  of  the  store,  what  con¬ 
sumer  market  it  is  reaching  for  and 
h«)w  it  wants  to  sell  and  service  this 
market,  he  said,  and  then  to  see  that 
fashion  coordination  functions  within 
these  company  objectives. 

.Margaret  .Mullen,  publicity  director 
of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee, 
stressed  that  even  though  fashion  is 
the  immediate  concern  of  only  part  of 
the  store,  still  the  whole  store  should 
have  a  fashion  look  and  a  fashion 
approach— appliances,  furniture,  base¬ 
ment  departments,  etc.  For  instance, 
all  salespeople  should  be  encouraged 
to  dress  fashionably,  and  all  personnel, 
both  selling  and  non-selling,  should 
be  informed  about  fashion  promo¬ 
tions.  Poor  in-store  publicity  of  fash¬ 
ion  news  results  in  incidents  like  the 
following,  w'hich  Miss  Mullen  related: 

A  spring  promotion  with  a  lilac 
theme  was  spread  throughout  Gim- 
bel’s,  Philadelphia.  There  were  lilac 
flowers,  ribbons,  and  merchandise 
everywhere.  .\  customer  boarding  a 
street  floor  elevator  asked  the  operator, 
“Why  all  the  lilac?”  The  girl  replied, 
“God  knows!  The  display  department 
must  have  gone  berserk  again!’’ 


The  Fashion  Coordinator.  Several 
panelists  stressed  that  the  job  and 
responsibilities  of  a  fashion  coordina¬ 
tor  must  be  clearly  defined  and  spe¬ 
cifically  assigned.  In  a  small  store  the 
job  may  be  an  additional  function  of 
the  president  or  another  executive:  in 
a  large  store  it  may  be  the  job  of  a 
full-time  specialist— perhaps  with  staff 


to  help. 

How  the  fashion  coordinator  rates 
in  the  store  is  important,  said  Vesta 
Shaffer,  fashion  director  of  Arkwright, 
Inc.,  New  York.  She  cannot  be  tied  to 
a  particular  division.  Miss  Shaffer  ex¬ 
plained,  because  as  the  clearing  house 
for  fashion  merchandise  and  the  spark 
plug  for  fashion  ideas,  she  works  with 
the  merchandise,  promotion  and  train¬ 
ing  divisions  to  bring  about  continu¬ 
ity  through  departments  so  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  can  find  the  bag  or  hat  for  a 
dress  or  suit  she  has  just  purchased. 


A  Coordination  Program.  Three  steps 
in  the  process  of  fashion  coordination 
were  presented  by  Elizabeth  M.  Pat¬ 
rick,  fashion  director  of  L.  .S.  .\yres  & 
Company,  Indianapolis,  as  follows: 

(1)  Pre-season  prediction:  gathering 
information  from  all  the  authorities— 
magazines,  leather  people,  manufac¬ 
turers,  designers,  etc.— anti  then  edit¬ 
ing  the  tlata  in  terms  of  the  store  per¬ 
sonality,  its  spirit  and  competitive 


(2)  In-market  coordination:  selec¬ 
tion  of  items  on  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
season  pretlictions. 

(3)  Interpretation  at  the  store:  work¬ 
ing  with  merchandise  men,  window 
and  display  men,  publicity  and  sales¬ 
people. 


Case  History.  At  Julius  Garfinckel  & 
Co.,  Washington,  public  relations, 
publicity  and  fashion  coordination  is 
handled  in  the  same  office.  Ruey  S. 
Messenger,  manager  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  described  the  store’s  procedures 
and  techniques  of  fashion  coordina- 


It  begins  with  getting  all  possible 
information  from  all  possible  sources 
that  can  contribute  news  on  what’s 
happening  or  going  to  happen— not 
only  in  trade  circles  but  also  in 
people’s  lives  and  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omy. 

The  information  comes  to  the  fash¬ 
ion  coordinator’s  office.  From  there  it 
is  directed  to  buyers,  controllers,  pub¬ 
licity  people,  etc.,  marked  “for  infor¬ 
mation  only.”  Thus  buyers  are  given 
advance  preparation  for  their  market 
trips,  and  the  management  staff,  which 
w'orks  together  on  storewide  fashion 
promotion,  is  kept  up  to  date. 

.After  market  trips,  there’s  a  meeting 
of  buyers,  all  store  executives,  includ¬ 


ing  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
department  heads  of  merchandist',  dis¬ 
play  and  publicity.  Each  buyer  sum¬ 
marizes  events  at  his  market  and  out 
of  the  rejxtrts  a  dominant  theme  is 
culled.  When  a  single  color  theme  is 
selected,  it  is  never  one  specified 
shade,  it  must  be  possible  to  harmon¬ 
ize  different  versions  of  the  color  from 
different  markets. 

The  fashion  coordinator  prepares  a 
three-month  promotion  plan.  It  rovers 
all  tie-ins,  fashion  shows  in  and  out 
of  the  store,  ads,  etc.  Copies  are  sent 
to  every  department  head  and  top  ex¬ 
ecutive,  including  branch  store  man¬ 
agers.  It  is  up-dated  every  month,  so 
that  the  store  is  always  operating  on 
the  basis  of  a  current  three-month  pro¬ 
jection. 

To  assure  that  the  sales  staff  is  well- 
informed  about  fashion  news  and  store 
plans,  fashion  shows  for  all  employees 
are  put  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  two 
major  seasons.  Merchandise  shown 
includes  every  garment  for  the  woman, 
toj)  to  bottom,  inside  out.  Printed  and 
illustrated  literature  is  also  distributed 
through  the  personnel  department  to 
everyone  in  the  store,  including  the 
maintenance  staff. 

For  in-store  fashion  shows.  Miss 
Messenger  works  closely  with  designers 
on  all  price  levels,  frequently  having 
them  visit  the  store. 


Timing  and  Accessories.  A  delegate 
raised  this  problem  of  timing  and 
accessories:  Since  accessories  markets 
usually  open  later  than  ready-to-wear 
markets,  stores  often  lack  stock  on  the 
accessories  required  for  a  particular 
promotion.  The  prevailing  feeling 
among  panelists  and  audience  was  that 
action  should  be  taken  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  earlier  accessories  markets. 
Chairman  Bluthenthal  urged  members 
to  write  to  the  .Accessories  and  Small- 
wares  Group  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  which  could  arrange  a  con¬ 
ference  on  this  matter  with  resources. 


Smaller  Stores  Tips.  .A  smaller  store 
owner,  who  said  he  cannot  give  full 
attention  to  all  the  markets  either  be¬ 
fore  or  during  his  New  York  trips, 
wanted  to  know  how  he  could  get  com¬ 
plete  advance  market  information  and 
guidance.  Miss  Shaffer  told  of  the 
Arkwright  services,  which  are  typical 
of  other  buying  offices.  Fabric  and 
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Transition  to  a  fashion  operation  is  shaking  up  many  traditions  in  the  men’s  and  boys’ 
departments.  Those  urging  a  new,  faster-paced  merchandising  approach  included,  in  the 
upper  photo,  John  Hreyer  of  Maison  Blanche;  William  Heilman  of  Kennedy’s;  Samuel 
Bubes  of  Hardwich  Clothes;  hving  Coldwasser  of  Saks-Fifth  Avenue;  Noah  Finkelstein 
of  J.  Finkelstein  &  Sons,  and  Michael  Mutolese  of  H.  Daroff  &  Sons;  and,  in  the  lower 
photo,  Albert  Schaefer  of  H.  ir  S.  Pogue  Co.;  Manny  Eagle  of  Eagle  Bros.;  Eugene  Charmoy 
of  Stern  Brothers;  Herbert  W.  Klatsky  of  Consolidated  Clothiers;  Cierson  Epstein  of 
Chips  ’n  Twigs,  and  James  Leavy  of  Stern  Brothers. 


color  reports  on  forthcoming  markets 
are  sent  to  stores;  at  the  opening  of 
market  seasons,  fashion  meetings  are 
held  to  give  complete  stories  on  sil¬ 
houette,  color,  fabric,  recommended 
ideas  and  themes;  stores  are  given  in¬ 
dividual  advice;  complete  resource 
lists  are  provided. 

The  services  of  organizations  like 
Amos  Parrish  were  also  recommended. 

Dana  O’Clare,  New  York  display 
consultant,  answered  this  question; 
How  does  a  smaller  store  get  fashion 
information  into  its  windows?  Get 
all  the  details  to  be  stressed,  Mr. 
O’Clare  said,  and  then  look  for  a  prop 
such  as  a  chair  to  lend  atmosphere, 
or  create  a  mood  with  color.  Let  dis¬ 
play  people  attend  New  York  markets, 
he  suggested,  to  learn  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  get  ideas  from  manufac¬ 
turers.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
magazines  which  offer  display  hints, 
and  display  services  that  supply  color 
photographs  of  windows  used  all  over 
the  country. 


Men's  and  Boys'  Departments 


MEN’S  and  boys’  wear  departments 
will  have  to  adopt— and  believe 
in— a  whole  new  set  of  attitudes  if 
they  hope  to  corral  greater  volume  and 
profit  in  their  burgeoning  field  during 
seasons  to  come.  Few  of  these  are  par¬ 
ticularly  new  or  remarkable,  and  both 
retailers  and  their  resources  generally 
agree  they  have  merit.  Yet  a  number 
of  shibboleths  remain  to  hamper  the 
whole-hearted  acceptance  and  practice 
of  new  approaches  in  the  field. 

For  example,  a  major  area  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  participating  in  panel  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group  session  was  that  male  apparel 
departments  were  slow  to  adopt  a 
ready-to-wear  merchandising  approach. 
Steps  in  this  direction,  it  was  held,  are 
a  logical  result  of  the  massive  impact  of 
style  on  this  once  staple  merchandise. 


More  sensitive  and  flexible  tech¬ 
niques  were  demanded  of  each  other 
by  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  such 
areas  as  delivery  and  production  sched¬ 
ules,  pre-season  style  testing,  depart¬ 
mental  merchandising  and  selling  ar¬ 
rangements,  style  promotion,  and  even 
alterations.  At  the  same  time,  both 
parties  eloquently  explained  why  tra¬ 
ditional  practices  were  hard  to  scrap. 

The  unrehearsed  session  was  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Eugene  Charmoy, 
merchandise  manager  at  Stern  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
.Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group. 

Speaking  on  Improving  Volume  and 
Profit  in  Men’s  Wear  were  John 
Breyer,  merchandise  manager,  Maison 
Blanche,  New  Orleans;  William  Hell- 
man,  president,  Kennedy’s,  Boston; 
Irving  Goldwasser,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  Saks  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
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Noah  Finkelstein,  sales  nianaget  aiul 
treasurer,  J.  Finkelstein  &  Sons,  Woon¬ 
socket,  R.  I.,  outerwear  protiucer; 
Michael  Mutolese,  vice  president  and 
tlesigner,  H.  Daroff  Sc  Sons,  Philadel¬ 
phia  men’s  dothiiig  manufacturer,  and 
Samuel  Kubes.  designer,  Hardwich 
Clothes,  Clevelaml,  I'enn.,  who  recent¬ 
ly  heki  the  same  post  with  [.  C. 
Penney  (k). 

On  the  dais  to  discuss  the  same 
topic  in  hoys’  wear  were:  All)ert 
Schaefer,  merchantlise  counselor,  H.  & 
S.  Pogue  Ck).,  Cincinnati;  James  Leavy, 
hoys’  wear  buyer.  Stern  Brothers;  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Klatsky,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  Consolidated  Clothiers,  New  \'ork; 
(ierson  Epstein,  president.  Chips  ’n 
Twigs,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  boys’  cloth¬ 
ing  house,  and  Manny  Eagle,  presi¬ 
dent,  Eagle  Bros.,  New  York  iKiys’  fur¬ 
nishings  manufacturer. 

"The  Book"  Mokes  It  DifRcult.  Feeling 
out  fashion  trends  in  advance  of  a  sea¬ 
son  is  required  if  a  store  is  to  build 
an  attitude  of  men’s  wear  style  leader¬ 
ship  in  its  community,  Mr.  Breyer 
pointed  out.  Yet  in  too  many  stores 
“the  book’’  of  merchandising  tradition 
won’t  allow  buyers  the  freedom  to  ex¬ 
periment. 

.At  his  New  Orleans  store,  Mr.  Brey¬ 
er  noted,  new  styles  are  brought  in  at 
any  time  of  the  year  to  test  consumer 
reaction.  Both  top  management  and 
buyers  at  the  Maison  Blanche  have 
this  flexible  “attitude”  about  style, 
which  “is  far  more  important  than 
technique  today.” 

Some  techniques  for  creating  an 
attitude  of  style  leadership  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Finkelstein.  June  and 
July  are  the  best  testing  months  for 
fall  merchandise,  he  said,  even  though 
the  weather  may  seem  against  it.  In¬ 
dications  of  consumer  stvle  preferences 
can  be  gathered  at  that  time  if  the 
retailer  will  make  the  effort.  One  store 
attracts  its  “guinea  pigs”  through  the 
medium  of  a  cocktail  party;  but  what¬ 
ever  the  “semi-scientific  sampling  tech¬ 
nique”  used,  a  preference  pattern  must 
be  known  by  the  retailer  before  the 
season  proper  gets  under  way. 

Which  Customer?  Mr.  Finkelstein, 
who  is  also  board  chairman  of  the 
National  Outerwear  and  Sportswear 
Asswiation,  stressed,  too,  the  need  for 
defining  a  selling  target.  By  knowing 


their  customers’  tastes  and  buying 
power,  men’s  wear  retailers  can  do  a 
more  accurate  and  profitable  job  of 
merchandising  and  promotion  with¬ 
out  wasting  their  efforts  on  the  wrong 
target.  .Manufacturers  can  help  in 
this  resjject,  .Mr.  Finkelstein  said,  by 
directing  the  major  part  of  their  styl¬ 
ing  ami  merchandising  efforts  towards 
the  two  groups  of  men’s  wear  custom¬ 
ers  with  the  best  buying  potential. 
1  hese  are  the  18  to  28  year  age  group 
and  the  older,  economically-established 
executive  types— both  of  whom  have 
spending  power  for  apparel.  He  dis¬ 
counted  as  a  target  the  younger  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  heavier  financial  bur¬ 
dens. 

Men  tend  to  be  conformists  when 
it  comes  to  clothes,  particularly  the 
younger  set.  By  inducing  community 
leaders  and  athletic  heroes  to  wear 
their  new  styles— even  on  a  free  basis- 
retailers  can  promote  quicker  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  latest  fashions. 

The  obvious  risks  of  being  a  com¬ 
munity’s  “style  leader”  may  make  vet¬ 
eran  men’s  wear  buyers  blanch,  but 
an  aggressive  merchandising  organiza¬ 
tion  can  go  a  long  way  towards  mini¬ 
mizing  unhappy  experiences. 

In  support  of  this  stand,  William 
Heilman  declared  that  “there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  item”  if  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  remains  alert  to  new  trends 
and  is  willing  to  ride  them  with  cour¬ 
age.  good  taste,  and  a  sensitive  “finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  business.”  The 
typical  men’s  wear  operation  allows 
its  new  items  to  become  lost  in  a  “maze 
of  assortments,”  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Heilman  cited  a  recent  experi¬ 
ence  at  his  store  when  pink,  blue  and 
maize  checked  shirts— a  radical  depart¬ 
ure  for  the  staid  Boston  operation— 
were  introduced  and  “backed  to  the 
hilt”  with  ads,  windows  and  salesman¬ 
ship  to  produce  a  “fabulous  success.” 

Regional  Promotions.  An  aggressive 
approach  will  pay  dividends  outside 
the  store  as  well  as  inside,  Mr.  Hell- 
man  claimed.  He  related  how  250 
New  England  retailers  have  banded 
together  to  promote  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  on  a  joint  basis  through  special 
newspaper  sections.  Timed  to  natural 
selling  perimls.  these  supplements  con¬ 
tain  editorial  material  (about  40  per 
cent)  on  male  fashions  and  advertise¬ 
ments  by  participating  stores.  A  16- 


page  section  along  these  lines  will  ap. 
pear  in  The  Boston  Globe  in  May  to 
commemorate  “Slack  Up  Week.” 

Break-Away  in  Marchandising.  Some 
dearly  held  concepts  of  merchaiulising 
mav  have  to  be  re-examined  if  these 
departments  are  to  improve  volume 
ami  profit,  the  panel  noted.  | 

In  dress  shirts,  for  example  (about 
20  per  cent  of  men’s  furnishings  sales), 
over  80  per  cent  are  white  staples 
depending  largely  upon  replacement 
tieeils  for  volume.  .Sales  based  on  fash¬ 
ion  appeal  (in  colors  and  new  collar 
styles)  are  limited  by  inventory  size 
anil  the  need  for  producing  a  turnover 
acceptable  to  top  management. 

Yet  a  larger  inventory  with  wider 
selections  of  colors  and  collar  styles 
must  be  carried  if  a  store  is  to  build 
business  here,  according  to  Irving 
Goldwasser  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  At 
his  store,  26  different  collar  styles  and 
“cases”  of  colored  shirts  are  carrietl- 
and  sold— to  make  it  a  recognized  re¬ 
source  for  the  men  who  want  color  for 
day,  white  shirts  for  evening. 

Separating  the  Boys  from  the  Men. 

To  give  boys’  wear  the  specialized 
merchandising  and  promotion  it  de¬ 
serves,  it  should  be  bought  and  sold 
under  the  aegis  of  children’s  wear 
rather  thati  with  men’s  wear.  This 
deviation  from  standard  department 
store  practice  was  advocated  by  Allrert 
Schaefer,  as  he  related  the  changes 
made  along  these  lines  at  H.  &  S. 
Pogue  18  months  ago.  Boys’  wear  up 
to  age  14  w'as  taken  out  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  men’s  and  boys’  wear  divisional 
merchandising  setup  and  put  under 
a  new  children’s  wear  division  along 
with  girls’  apparel  and  infants’  wear. 

.Advantages  of  the  new  arrangement, 
according  to  Mr.  Schaefer,  included 
more  effective  pre-planning  of  Easter 
and  back-to-school  selling  events— 
when  families  buy  apparel  for  girls  as 
well  as  boys  on  the  same  shopping 
trip.  Combined  advertising  efforts 
brought  better  traffic  on  Saturdays  and 
school  holidays  for  the  same  reason. 

Stature  for  the  Boys'  Wear  Buyer.  A 

ready-to-wear  approach  for  male  ap¬ 
parel  is  all  well  and  good  in  theory, 
but  putting  it  into  practice  will  cause 
mountainous  problems  for  both  retail- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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er  and  manufacturer.  This  opinion 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Eagle,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  as  president  of  the  Boys’  Apparel 
and  Accessories  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  has  put  him  in  the  thick  of 
many  a  discussion  on  vendor  relations. 

Boys’  wear  differs  so  basically  from 
girls’  wear  that  coordinated  depart¬ 
ments  must  wait  until  several  funda¬ 
mental  changes  have  l)een  made,  he 
held.  In  such  factors  as  market  timing, 
pnKluction  cycles,  delivery  periods, 
turnover,  net  profits  and  reorders,  the 
hoys’  department  suffers  in  comparison 
with  the  girls’.  For  these  reasons, 
most  boys’  wear  buyers  fear  they  would 
he  j)ut  at  a  disadvantage  if  their  de¬ 
partments  were  “annexed”  to  girls’ 
wear,  Mr.  Eagle  jxtiiued  out. 

Boys’  wear  buyers  are  at  enough  of 
a  disadvantage  already,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  intimated.  They  are  not  given 
enough  stature  by  their  stores:  even 
though  the  potential  of  hoys’  wear  is 
generally  recognized,  the  departments 
too  often  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  for 
space,  advertising  money,  open-to-huy 
and  other  considerations  that  count. 
Much  worse,  as  far  as  Mr.  Eagle  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  fact  that  the  turnover 
of  hoys’  wear  buyers  tlue  to  compara¬ 
tively  lower  salaries  has  been  high 
throughout  the  last  decade.  \  fast- 
moving  department  like  boys’  wear 
needs  an  experienced  hand  at  the 
helm,  not  a  succession  of  young  men 
with  one  eye  cocked  towards  greener 
pastures.  It  is  .something  for  the  store’s 
toji  echelon  to  worry  about,  Mr.  Eagle 
warned. 

Delivering  the  Goods.  Herbert  Klat- 
sky,  who  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Boys’  .\pparel  Buyers  Association,  held 
an  opposite  view.  “The  blame  for 
holding  back  boys’  wear  should  be 
laid  at  the  feet  of  manufacturers,’’  he 
told  Mr.  Eagle.  During  the  season  just 
past,  he  said,  from  10  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  of  potential  sales  were  lost 
line  to  delivery  failure  on  the  part  of 
unprepared  manufacturers.  “Boys’ 
wear  is  a  fashion  business  today  and 
can  he  very  profitable,  but  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  geared  to  its  stepped  up 
demands,”  Mr.  Klatsky  said.  Inability 
to  get  reorders  w'as  the  chief  difficulty, 
even  after  most  buyers  cooperated  by 
ordering  early.  He  added  that  large 
initial  orders  were  no  longer  a  part 


of  today’s  boys’  wear  business  with  its 
emphasis  on  style. 

In  rebuttal,  Mr.  Eagle  cited  cases 
in  which  early  “acknowledgments”  by 
buyers  were  followed  four  weeks  later 
by  actual  orders  wdth  sizes:  “We  can’t 
start  to  cut  until  we  know  what  sizes 
and  what  numbers  are  wanted.” 

His  fellow  manufacturer  on  the 
panel,  Gerson  Epstein,  lent  support 
when  he  stressed  the  importance  of 
giving  “constructive  encouragement 
to  resources.”  With  resource  relations 
resembling  the  marriage  and  tlivorce 
rate  in  Hollywood,  the  hoys’  wear  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  hof>e  to  build  continuing 
gootl  volume  and  profits,  Mr.  Epstein 
warneil.  He  called  for  “longer  mar¬ 
riages”  between  merchant  and  manu¬ 


facturer,  to  allow  for  better  long-range 
planning. 

Dress  Right  Campaign.  Successful 
selling  of  male  wear  for  spring  and 
summer  was  the  theme  of  a  special 
fashion  presentation  at  the  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  session  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear. 
Louis  C.  Pfeifle,  AIMBW  president, 
told  about  the  Institute’s  “Dress 
Right”  campaign,  which  stresses  the 
importance  of  proper  dress  and  gives 
guidance  on  how  to  achieve  it. 

Perkins  H.  Bailey,  executive  editor 
of  Men’s  AVear  Magazine,  presented  an 
array  of  new  male  wear  fashions  for 
spring  and  summer  in  which  a  trend 
towards  lighter  shades  predominated. 


Control  of  Alteration  Costs 


^^tV/E  must  watch  the  thief  who 
wV  walks  in  our  alterations  work¬ 
rooms:  he  steals  the  profit  from  the 
men’s  clothing  operation.”  The  “thief” 
in  this  case  is  an  unscientific  approach 
to  alteiations;  the  speaker  was  Samuel 
Bubes  at  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
panel  session  on  “Improving  Volume 
and  Profit.” 

Mr.  Bubes,  long  prominent  as  a 
clothing  designer  and  phrase-maker, 
pointed  out  that  the  high  cost  of  alter¬ 
ations  could  be  traced  primarily  to  the 
lack  of  sound  and  meticulous  record¬ 
keeping  in  workrooms.  Records  of 
work  done  according  to  model,  manu¬ 
facturer,  size  and  price,  if  kept  con¬ 
sistently,  would  reveal  many  slipshod 
practices  that  could  be  curbed.  They 
would  also  indicate  whether  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  patterns  are  at  fault,  “and 
patterns  are  always  easy  to  change”  if 
the  evidence  really  warrants  it,  he  said. 

Many  a  salesman  will  incur  unnec¬ 
essary  alterations  costs  in  trying  to 
sell  a  suit  that  is  a  size  too  large  or 
small.  If  the  fitter  goes  along  with 
him,  the  costs  of  remaking  the  garment 
will  often  wipe  out  the  markup. 

Another  prime  cause  of  unnecessary 
alterations  is  the  “obsessions”  of 
certain  fitters,  Mr.  Bubes  reported. 
“There  are  some  fitters  who  can’t  sleep 
nights  unless  they  have  shortened  a 
collar  that  day,”  he  said. 


The  ability  to  spot  the  main  trouble 
in  an  ill-fitting  suit  will  help  reduce 
alterations  costs  also.  For  instance, 
taking  in  the  waist  of  a  size  41  is  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  and  easier  than  en¬ 
larging  the  armholes  of  a  size  40, 

Michael  Mutolese,  another  leading 
designer  and  one  who  has  spent  some 
15  years  on  workroom  problems,  also 
pleaded  for  better  records  on  altera¬ 
tions  by  retailers.  “The  retailer  must 
allocate  his  workroom  costs  just  as  the 
manufacturer  does,”  he  pointed  out. 
He  must  be  willing  to  investigate  the 
operation,  invest  in  new  cost-saving 
equipment  when  needed,  and  educate 
his  salesmen  and  fitters  to  the  way 
men’s  clothing  profits  depend  so  large¬ 
ly  upon  alteration  costs. 

When  his  firm,  H.  Daroff  &  Sons, 
took  over  the  Broadstreet  specialty 
chain  operation,  Mr.  Mutolese  re¬ 
vealed,  alterations  costs  averaged  8.5 
per  cent  of  sales.  After  introducing 
centralized  busheling,  the  cost  was  re¬ 
duced  to  3.5  per  cent— well  under  the 
typical  5  per  cent  figure  reported  by 
NRMA.  This  was  f)ossible  through 
better  utilization  of  new  equipment 
and  of  the  dwindling  supply  of  skilled 
tailors,  he  explained.  Central  bushel¬ 
ing  will  do  much  to  reduce  alterations 
costs  in  branch  stores,  where  lack  of 
help  and  spotty  flow  of  work  create 
serious  problems. 
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Automated  Shoe  Merchandising 


Tl  1 1'  meeting  on  automated  shoe 
merthandising,  sponsored  by  the 
Elec  tronics  Committee  of  the  Retail 
Research  Institute,  followed  more  than 
six  months’  research  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  application  of  electronics 
to  shoe  merchandising.  As  a  result  of 
meetings  with  retailers,  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  and  equipment  people,  the 
Committee  has  developed  a  four-part 
tab  card  to  be  supplied  by  manufac¬ 
turers  for  each  pair  of  shoes,  which  is 
being  recommended  for  industrywide 
adoption.  Session  chairman  C.  Robert 
McBrier,  finance  vice  president  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  and  Electronics 
Committee  chairman,  reported  on  the 
project  and  distributed  copies  of  the 
card.  (It  is  reprcxluced  l)elow.) 

Recommended  Tab  Card.  The  four 
parts  of  the  card  are:  receiving  ticket, 
sales  ticket,  center  portion  for  manu¬ 
facturer’s  description,  and  a  small  stub 
for  stapling,  pasting  or  gum  taping 
the  card  to  the  shoe  box.  When  mer¬ 
chandise  is  received,  only  the  receiv¬ 
ing  ticket  is  visible. 

chief  problem  in  automating  unit 
control  of  shoes,  as  rep>orted  to  the 
Committee  by  merchandise  managers 
anti  buyers,  has  been  getting  complete 
information,  including  size  and  width. 
The  receiving  ticket  and  sales  ticket 
of  the  new  card  give  the  following  in¬ 
formation  in  number  code:  silhouette 
(e.g.,  pump,  sandal,  etc.);  manufac¬ 
turer’s  identification  number;  a  stock 
number  assigned  by  the  manufacturer 


Discussing  a  technical  point  on  automated  shoe  merchandising  are  four  of  the  program 
participants:  Glen  Charpie  of  11’.  T.  Grant  &  Co.,  Xew  York;  chairman  C.  Robert 
McBrier  and  Miss  Betty  French  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  I).  C.;  and 
Leonard  Goldfeder  of  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  New  York.  James  Lamadore  of  City 
Stores  was  another  panel  member. 


for  his  specific  style;  heel;  category 
(e.g.,  men,  women,  children);  width; 
size;  and  a  check  digit. 

There  are  problems  yet  to  be  solved, 
Mr.  McBrier  pointed  out.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  uniform  national  ctxles  must  be 
set  for  manufacturers’  identification, 
color  anti  heel  height. 

Advantages.  The  system  offers  many 
advantages  to  both  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  however,  and  Mr.  McBrier 
expressed  optimism  about  its  adop¬ 
tion.  It  provides  retailers  with  the 
accurate,  timely  and  complete  data 
they  have  been  seeking,  and  it  is  com¬ 
patible  with  existing  automation  sys¬ 
tems  of  manufacturers.  Furthermore, 


it  is  usable  in  stores  that  don’t  have 
automated  data  processing  systems  as 
well  as  those  with  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  ecpiipment,  Mr.  McBrier  noted. 

Other  advantages  of  the  four-part 
tab  card,  according  to  Mr.  .McBrier: 
faster  identification  of  reorders;  faster 
identification  of  slow-sellers  to  speed 
price  changes  and  improve  turnover; 
easier  projection  by  manufacturers  of 
sales  j)otentials  and  improved  produc¬ 
tion  scheduling  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand;  improved  retailers’ 
profits  as  more  sales  are  realized  on 
less  stock  with  fewer  markdowns. 

Systems  Currently  Used.  A  four-man 
panel  told  about  the  methcxls  current- 


This  is  the  four-part  tab  card  for  pre¬ 
ticketing  of  shoes  on  an  industrywide 
basis  recommended  by  the  Electronics 
Committee.  It  is  designed  to  give  retailers 
the  complete,  accurate  information  they 
require,  including  size  and  ividth  data,  and 
to  he  compatible  leith  existing  automated 
systems  of  manufacturers.  The  four  parts 
are:  sales  ticket;  portion  for  manufactur¬ 
er’s  description;  narrow  stub  for  stapling, 
pasting  or  gum  taping  the  card  to  the  shoe 
box,  and  receiving  ticket,  which  is  the  only 
visible  portion  of  the  card  when  merchan¬ 
dise  comes  into  the  store. 


/ 


ly  being  used  for  automating  shoe 
merchandising  in  their  companies. 

A  new  system  at  City  Stores  Mer¬ 
cantile  Co.,  Inc.,  that  provides  com¬ 
plete  information  for  every  sale  in 
every  store  was  explained  by  James 
Lamadore,  company  systems  analyst. 
The  system  is  to  be  installed  in  one 
of  the  company’s  major  stores.  It  will 
use  Sweda  point-of-sale  cash  registers 
with  punched  tag  attachment,  Kim¬ 
ball  print-punch  tickets  for  which  the 
registers  are  designed,  and  Remington 
tabulating  equipment. 

Mr.  Lamadore  explained  the  sjiecial 
handling  of  size  and  width  informa¬ 
tion:  To  print-punch  size  and  width  in¬ 
formation  in  the  marking  room  would 
be  timely  and  costly  since  each  carton 
of  shoes  contains  different  sizes  and 
widths  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
marking  machine  would  need  frequent 
resetting  to  print-punch  this  informa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  only  data  which  is 
constant  for  a  shipment— style,  color, 
heel  height,  manufacturer,  type  of  ma¬ 
terial,  retail  price— will  be  print- 
punched  in  the  marking  room.  Size 
and  width  will  be  recorded  by 
the  salesclerk  on  the  Sweda  register 
along  with  department  number,  clerk, 
amount  and  other  sales  information. 

As  to  reports  and  inventory  control, 
these  are  the  procedures  Mr.  l^ma- 
dore  reported: 

The  tabulating  department  will  pre¬ 
pare  daily  sales  reports,  in  duplicate. 
Each  line  of  the  report  will  represent 
one  pair  of  shoes  sold,  identified  as  to 
manufacturer,  style  number,  heel 
height,  color,  typ>e  of  material,  size  and 
width,  and  two  prices— original  retail 
and  selling  price.  Also  department, 
salesclerk  and  the  store  will  be  shown. 

The  original  copy  first  will  go  to  the 
central  warehouse  so  that  replacements 
can  be  shipped  to  the  store.  From  the 
warehouse,  the  original  copy  then  goes 
to  the  buyer  for  periodic  ordering. 

The  duplicate  copy  of  the  daily 
sales  re|X)rt  will  go  to  a  unit  control 
section  for  posting  to  perpetual  inven¬ 
tory  records  for  all  styles  other  than 
basic  stocks. 

“Sales  of  basic  stock,”  Mr.  Lamadore 
said,  “will  not  be  jxjsted  to  any  rec¬ 
ords,  but  will  serve  only  as  a  move 
order  of  shoes  between  the  warehouse 
and  store.” 

“The  shelves  of  the  central  ware¬ 
house,”  he  explained,  “will  be  laid 


out  in  a  unique  way.  They  have  been 
designed  to  resemble  a  shoe  order  form 
which  is  nothing  more  than  horizon¬ 
tally  and  vertically  drawn  lines  tliat 
form  a  series  of  boxes.  The  horizon¬ 
tal  lines  represent  size  and  the  vertical 
represent  width.  A  single  sheet  is  used 
to  identify  one  style.  When  ordering, 
the  number  of  shoes  in  a  particular 
size  and  width  is  merely  noted  within 
the  appropriate  box. 

“By  constructing  the  shelves  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  format,  with  cubby  holes 
taking  the  place  of  the  ruled  boxes  and 
groups  of  shelves  replacing  a  sheet  of 
paper,  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  of 
counting  the  number  of  shoes  in  each 
of  the  cubby  holes  to  determine  the 
inventory  on  hand  by  size  and  width 
for  each  style.” 

For  purposes  of  recording  returned 
merchandise,  a  Kimball  marking  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  stationed  at  the  shoe  re¬ 
turn  desk  and  two  tags  will  be  pre¬ 
pared-one  to  be  attached  to  the  shoe 
box  which  will  have  size  and  width 
data;  one  to  be  sent  to  the  tabulating 
department  for  a  Daily  Analysis  of 
Returns. 

No  Print-Poneh.  For  two  years,  the 
shoe  department  of  the  main  store  and 
branches  of  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  recording  merchandis¬ 
ing  data  at  the  point  of  sale  without 
using  print-punch  tickets.  The  equip¬ 
ment  is  Clary  Transactors  which  have 
full-capacity  keyboards  that  are  simple 
to  oper  ate  and  record  data  on  punched 
tape.  Leonard  Goldfeder,  shoe  biryer, 
explained  the  system,  as  follows: 

“To  date  we  have  not  changed  our 
nrethod  of  marking,  which,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  requires  each  shoe  box  to 
be  marked  with  a  sticker  containing 
the  department  number,  season  and 
price.  This  leads  to  another  question. 
W’here  do  we  get  the  information 
to  enter  into  the  machine?  First, 
the  keys  on  the  Clary  Transactor  are 
clearly  marked  with  the  names  of  our 
eight  principal  vendors  and  a  separate 
key  for  slippers.  The  remaining  vend¬ 
ors  have  been  assigned  a  two-digit  code 
that  is  posted  on  a  card  next  to  the 
register.  We  have  the  capacity  to  pick 
up  99  different  vendors  if  the  need 
required  it.  The  next  bank  of  keys  on 
the  register  is  for  color,  and  we  are 
currently  recording  information  in  six 
different  colors,  a  miscellaneous  and 


an  evening  shoe.  For  material  we  are 
currently  recording  six  different  types 
and  can  expand  into  nine  if  necessary. 

“With  all  of  these  keys  clearly 
marked,  the  salesperson  with  the  shoe 
box  in  hand,  knowing  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  is  able  to  index  all  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  with  very  little  difficulty.” 
Mr.  Goldfeder  reported  that  part-time 
salesmen  were  able  to  learn  it  in  one 
evening. 

Print-punch  ticketing  of  shoes  is  not 
used,  Mr.  Goldfeder  explained,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  that  to  do  so  would 
merely  transfer  the  expense  and  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  unit  record  area  to  the 
marking  area  without  any  gain  of 
efficiency. 

“Our  future  plan  for  the  shoe  de¬ 
partment,”  Mr.  Goldfeder  concluded, 
“is  to  try  to  develop  on-hand  informa¬ 
tion  from  tabulating  equipment.  We 
feel  that  if  we  are  able  to  accomplish 
this,  the  experience  received  over  the 
past  tw'o  years  will  have  been  the  key 
to  our  success.” 

For  Basic  Stock.  How  W.  T.  Grant 
Co.  uses  a  service  bureau  to  assist  in 
its  control  system  of  basic  shoes  was 
described  by  Glen  Charpie,  standards 
methods  manager. 

Punched  tag  replenishment  is  con¬ 
fined  to  children's  shoes.  The  shoes 
are  shipped  from  the  company-oper¬ 
ated  warehouses  to  the  stores  with 
the  punched  marking  tag  attached. 
Information  on  the  marking  ticket 
covers  style  number,  size  and  color,  de¬ 
partment  number,  company-assigned 
stock  number,  and  there’s  a  digit  for 
aging  of  stock. 

The  store  detaches  the  ticket  as  the 
shoes  are  sold  and  returns  the  stubs 
w'eekly  to  a  service  bureau  in  New 
York.  The  bureau  runs  off  invoices 
which  are  forwarded  to  the  warehouse 
for  reshipment.  It  also  maintains 
sales  and  inventory  records  by  style, 
size  and  color  and  sends  weekly  reports 
to  the  buyers. 

Mr.  Charpie  pointed  out  that  in 
spite  of  shortcomings  in  the  system, 
sales  have  increased  as  a  result  of  it. 
He  mentioned  these  weaknesses:  “(1) 
A  model  stock  is  not  the  ultimate  in 
inventory  control  concepts.  Admitted¬ 
ly,  in  some  cases  there  is  ‘water’  in  the 
inventory  while  in  other  cases  we  are 
actually  losing  sales  from  inadequate 
stocks.  (2)  We  use  a  string  tag  which 
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with  the 

versatile,  cost-cutting, 


high  performance 

modelT^pinninb  machine 


STRAIGHT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Point  is  concealed  between 
plies  of  ticket  stock  .  .  . 
entirely  concealed. 

This  standard  attachment 
has  proved  itself  a  billion 
times  over  .  .  .  and  even 
on  super-fragile  fabrics! 


BENT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Provides  additional  securi¬ 
ty  against  “ticket-switch¬ 
ing”,  yet  gives  all  the 
advantages  of  concealed 
point  .  .  .  including  pro¬ 
tection  for  super-fragile 
fabrics ! 

MANUPACTURINO  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
Helping  you  compete  more  effectively 


Lightweight  -  Trouble  Free  -  Fast  .  .  . 

■  TYPE  SETTING  CUT  50%  ...  by  convenient  Type  Dispenser. 
Operator  presses  a  key  and  type  is  correctly  positioned 
for  insertion  into  chase. 

■  MORE  LEGIBLE,  DURABLE  MARKING  ...  with  Dennison  Type 
Dispenser.  Type  is  mechanically  dispensed  and  automati¬ 
cally  rotated.  Ensures  even  wear,  uniformity  of  im¬ 
pressions,  longer  life. 

■  PREVENTS  PIN  JAMMING  .  .  .  because  the  operator  observes 
pin  delivery  strip  constantly,  trouble  can  be  foreseen  and 
prevented.  Exclusive  mechanical  control  feature  takes 
over  from  time  pin  leaves  delivery  strip. 

■  MERCHANDISE  PROTECTED  .  .  .  anvil  grips  merchandise  in 
semi-circle  where  pin  passes  through  .  .  .  between  fabric 
strands  rather  than  through  them.  Another  Dennison 
exclusive. 

■  SINGLE  SEHING  OF  TYPE  .  .  .  even  in  printing  8-line,  2-part 
control  tickets  operator  need  set  type  but  once.  Entire 
operation  the  same  as  for  single  tickets. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  DETAILED  BRDCHURE 


Dannison,  Framingham,  Mass. 


I  Nama _ Titla_ 

I  Company. _ 

I  Straat  &  No - 

I  City _ Zona _ Stata. 


February,  1960 


The  Piece  Goods  Department 


is  not  exactly  a  cheap  marking  device. 
(3)  Our  data  is  processed  by  an  out¬ 
side  independent  service  bureau.  (4) 
Our  merchandise  returns  are  not  tick¬ 
eted  and  we  don’t  know  what  the  per¬ 
centage  of  return  is  on  our  tickets.” 

Mr.  Charpie  further  explained  that 
daily  reporting  is  not  part  of  the  Grant 
system.  “It  has  been  our  experience,” 
he  said,  “that  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  is  lost  by  rendering  reports  too 
frequently  in  too  much  detail.  A  stack 
of  sheets  of  paper  containing  nothing 
but  ones  and  zeros  and  blanks  is  not 
an  intelligent  rejxjrt  to  most  people. 
By  accumulating  sales  over  a  long 
enough  period  and  for  a  large  enough 
breakdown,  these  figures  take  on  mean¬ 
ing.” 

New  Premarking  System.  Woodward 
&  Lothrop  is  this  month  initiating  a 
system  of  manufacturer  premarking 
of  shoes  with  punch  cards,  announced 
Betty  French,  shoe  buyer.  The  system 
is  a  variation  by  one  company  of  that 
which  the  Electronics  Committee  is 
recommending  for  the  industry. 

Starting  with  the  department’s  two 
major  lines,  the  procedure  will  be  as 
follows.  Miss  French  said: 

“A  three-section  perforated  card 
will  be  sent  with  each  order  to  the 
manufacturer.  One  section  will  show 
the  manufacturer’s  itemization  and 
the  manufacturer  will  use  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  attach  the  card  to  the  box 
by  gluing  it  so  that  one  section  is  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  outside.  The  visible  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  marked  Receiving,  will 
be  removed  upon  receipt  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  sent  to  the  data  process¬ 
ing  center  for  recording  as  a  receipt. 
The  remaining  section,  marked  Sales, 
will  be  sent  to  the  data  processing 
center  upon  consummation  of  a  sale  to 
record  a  sale.  The  two  sections.  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Sales,  show  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  information  for  use  in  the 
data  processing  center.  The  cards  will 
be  used  to  print  our  current  sales  re- 
|X)rt  for  entry  into  the  style  book.” 

Miss  French  told  of  continued  ex¬ 
periments  in  Woodward  &  Lothrop’s 
shoe  department  since  1955  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  unit 
control  records  and  the  speed  with 
which  they  are  prepared.  Print-punch 
tickets  and  point-of-sale  recorders  were 
tried,  she  said;  did  not  overcome  inac¬ 
curacies  and  proved  to  be  costly. 


l^niECE  goods  business  is  rapidly 

I  slipping  from  our  hands  and  go¬ 
ing  to  other  types  of  retailing.  .  .  . 
First  are  the  soft  goods  chains,  which 
have  always  been  strong  and  since  the 
end  of  the  war  have  become  even 
stronger.  Then  there  are  the  variety 
stores  which,  since  the  war,  have  set 
up  piece  goods  and  pattern  depart¬ 
ments,  have  found  them  increasing  in 
volume  and  profit,  and  have  thus 
given  them  every  encouragement  to 
grow  larger.  Finally,  there  are  the  fab¬ 
ric  specialty  shops,  whose  conspicuous 
success,  whose  know-how,  make  some 
of  our  department  stores  look  like 
amateurs  by  comparison. 

“Though  slightly  diminished  com¬ 
pared  with  1947,  the  market  for  piece 
goods  is  still  big.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  $740  million  worth  of  fab¬ 
rics  were  sold  over  the  counter  in  1958. 
We  used  to  account  for  74  per  cent  of 
this  business.  We  now  account  for 
about  a  third.” 

This  capsule  history  of  the  decline 
of  piece  goods  business  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  appears  in  an  article  by 
William  Rurston,  NRMA  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  manager,  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Piece  Goods  Merchan¬ 
diser.  Sam  Cardone  of  Forbes  &  Wal¬ 
lace,  Springfield,  Mass.,  chairman  of 
the  NRMA  Piece  Goods  Executive 
Committee,  used  it  as  the  take-off  point 
for  the  session  on  “Successful  Ways  of 
Selling  More  Piece  Goods.” 

For  the  discussion  he  had  assembled 
a  panel  consisting  of  two  buyers  whose 
busy,  fashion-wise  departments  show- 
no  symptoms  of  decline  and  decay,  and 
six  other  specialists  in  the  home  sew¬ 
ing  field  who  still  have  faith  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandising.  They  were: 
William  Dee,  buyer,  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Co.;  Neva  Eylar,  buyer,  Schune- 
man’s,  Inc.,  St.  Paul;  Ephraim  P.  Adir, 
manager  of  retail  sales  promotion. 
Simplicity  Pattern  Company;  Benja¬ 
min  M.  Burr,  piece  goods  specialist, 
E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Company; 
Alfred  H.  Green,  editor.  Piece  Goods 
Merchandiser;  Pete  Scotese,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Indian  Head  Mills,  Inc.;  Hope 
Skillman,  designer,  Hope  Skillman 
Fabrics,  and  Philip  Vogelman,  presi¬ 


dent,  Onondaga  Silk  Co. 

Certain  criticisms  of  the  piece  goods 
operation  in  department  stores  have 
become,  over  the  years,  almost  ritu- 
altistic.  They  are:  (1)  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  price  promotions  and  too 
little  appeal  to  the  home  dressmaker’s 
love  of  fashion  and  fine  fabrics;  (2) 
deficiencies  in  basic  stocks. 

Fashion  Promotion  Success.  Asked  for 
an  example  of  a  successful  promotion 
at  full  prices,  Alfred  Green  of  Piece 
Goods  Merchandiser  reviewed  the 
story  of  a  G.  Fox  promotion  held  last 
September.  With  this  promotion, 
buyer  Harold  Ericson  chalked  up  an 
80  per  cent  increase  over  the  same 
week  in  1958  (when  he’d  had  an  off- 
price  w'oolens  promotion).  Through 
October  and  November  the  depart¬ 
ment  ran  20  per  cent  ahead  of  1958. 
Mr.  Ericson  combined  straight  fashion 
appeal  with  an  offer  of  three  sewing 
lessons  in  a  one-week  period  for  a  fee 
of  $1.00.  Planning  for  the  event, 
which  featured  fine  fabrics  at  full 
prices,  began  in  the  previous  spring. 

G.  Fox  management  showed  a  faith 
in  piece  goods  possibilities  that  is 
rather  rare  among  department  stores. 
The  promotion  got  10  full  pages  of 
advertising  and  four  windows;  main 
floor  ledges  were  used  for  piece  goods 
displays  for  the  first  time  in  store  his¬ 
tory;  and— this  was  Mr.  Green’s  punch 
line— the  department  expanded  tem¬ 
porarily  into  space  taken  from  ready- 
to-wear.  (Mr.  Ericson’s  merchandise 
manager  is  also  in  charge  of  ready-to- 
wear  and  accessories.) 

For  the  course  of  three  sewing  les¬ 
sons,  given  by  Doris  Anderson,  G.  Fox 
drew  an  attendance  of  1,000  women  at 
$1  a  head.  In  conjunction  with  the 
school,  fashion  shows  and  pattern 
company  demonstrations  were  held. 

From  his  experience  of  department 
store  promotions  in  which  Du  Pont 
has  participated,  Mr.  Burr  said  it  is 
most  essential  to  beam  the  event  ex¬ 
actly  to  a  specific  audience.  Just  as 
you  don’t  try  to  reach  the  high  fashion 
customer  and  the  teenager  in  a  single 
ready-to-wear  promotion,  so  you  don’t 
try  to  appeal  to  the  skilled,  fashion- 
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Swapping  success  stories  at  the  session  on  piece  goods  were  (seated):  Neva  Eylar,  Schuneman^s,  St.  Paul; 
Alfred  H.  Green,  Piece  Goods  Merchandiser;  Pete  Scotese,  Indian  Head  Mills;  Hope  Skillman;  Philip 
Vogelman,  Onondaga  Silk  Company;  and  (standing)  Sam  Cardone,  Forbes  ir  Wallace;  Ephraim  P.  Adir, 
Simplicity  Pattern  Company;  Benjamin  M.  Burr,  Du  Pont,  and  William  Dee,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co. 


minded  dressmaker  and  the  beginner 
in  the  same  piece  goods  event. 

Home  Fashions  Business.  Pete  Scotese 
urged  piece  goods  buyers  to  enlarge 
their  markets  by  promoting  home  fash¬ 
ions,  especially  curtains.  Given  the 
chance,  he  said,  customers  will  buy 
dress  goods  for  this  purpose— will,  in 
fact,  find  more  appealing  variety  in 
this  section  than  in  the  drapery  piece 
goods  section.  He  said  his  company 
has  found  some  piece  goods  buyers  un¬ 
willing  to  hang  Indian  Head’s  model 
curtains  because  of  conflict  with  the 
home  furnishings  division.  Instead  of 
allowing  this  stalemate,  he  said,  buyers 
should  urge  management  to  have  dress 
piece  goods  and  drapery  piece  goods 
adjacent  to  each  other,  so  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  will  be  sure  to  find  what  she 


Basic  Stocks.  Though  he  runs  his  de¬ 
partment  at  Denver  Dry  Goods  with 
many  an  attention-getting  bit  of  pro¬ 
motional  drama,  William  Dee  empha¬ 
sized  that  nothing  is  more  imjxirtant 
to  volume  than  complete,  sound  basic 
stocks  with  a  full  color  range  in 
staples.  “Sampling,”  in  his  experience, 
“never  comes  off.  The  couple  of  pieces 
get  lost  in  stock  and  the  testing  pur¬ 
pose  is  forgotten.  Get  a  complete 
range  of  goods.” 

Philip  Vogelman,  reinforcing  Mr. 
Dec’s  point,  called  staple  stocks  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  business. 


He  suggested  that  the  buyer  today 
should  find  it  easier  than  in  the  past 
to  stock  basic  fabrics  in  depth,  because 
seasonal  differences  are  becoming  less 
important  and  many  fabrics  are  worn 
all  year  round. 

This  particular  season  offers  a  sf)e- 
cial  opportunity  for  bigger  sales  tickets 
in  piece  goods,  according  to  Mr.  Vogel¬ 
man.  'I'here  are  several  equally  popu¬ 
lar  silhouettes,  he  jxjinted  out,  and 
whenever  this  situation  occurs  both 
fashion  designers  and  home  dress  mak¬ 
ers  depend  on  fabric  rather  than  line 
for  the  high  fashion  look. 

Accent  on  Service.  Besides  quality  fab¬ 
rics  and  complete  stocks,  the  fabric 
specialty  shops  are  said  to  have  the 
edge  on  department  stores  in  service 
and  salesmanship.  But  this  isn’t  true 
in  Mrs.  Eylar’s  department  at  Schune- 
man’s.  Here  the  customer  finds  a  sew¬ 
ing  room  where  she  can  bring  her 
problems  and  get  them  straightened 
out  by  an  expert  (in  this  case,  a  tal¬ 
ented  assistant  buyer).  “Our  purjjose,” 
said  Mrs.  Eylar,  “is  to  rescue  the  sew¬ 
ing  project  that’s  been  put  away  in  the 
bottom  drawer  because  it’s  struck  a 
snag.  If  this  home  sewer  can’t  get  the 
help  she  needs  to  finish  it  we’re  in 
danger  of  losing  her  as  a  customer.” 

Mrs.  Eylar  also  runs  a  continuing 
teenager  project  in  cooperation  with 
local  home  economics  teachers.  Each 
teacher  selects  two  girls  from  her  sew¬ 
ing  class  (senior  high  in  the  fall. 


junior  high  in  the  spring)  and  the  girls 
meet  at  Schuneman’s  once  a  month  for 
conferences  on  fabrics,  styles  and 
grooming.  The  store  gives  each  girl  a 
fixed  buying  allowance  ($7.50  for  the 
senior  students  in  the  fall  and  $5  for 
the  juniors  in  the  spring)  to  cover  the 
cost  of  fabric,  notions  and  pattern  for 
one  garment. 

This  is  education  in  buying,  and 
the  girls  must  stay  within  the  budget 
—parents  are  not  allowed  to  eke  it  out 
with  more  money.  All  the  garments 
are  entered  in  a  contest,  judged  first 
on  construction  and  finally,  at  an  in¬ 
vitation  fashion  show,  on  general  style 
and  achievement.  Prizes  are  small  gift 
bonds.  Mrs.  Eylar  commented  that  the 
growth  of  fashion-consciousness  and 
good  grooming  among  the  girls  is  very 
evident:  they  start  by  coming  to  the 
store  in  jeans  but  before  the  course  is 
over  they’re  dressing  up  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  it. 

Ephraim  Adir  of  Simplicity  Pattern 
Co.  urged  more  buyers  to  follow  Mrs. 
Eylar’s  example,  pointing  out  that 
the  future  of  their  departments  de¬ 
pends  on  the  continuous  cultivation 
of  new  generations  of  home  sewers. 
The  school  system’s  supervisor  of 
home  economics  should  be  offered  the 
department’s  help  in  teaching  clothing 
construction  courses,  he  said,  and  he 
made  these  suggestions: 

(1)  Invite  teachers  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  preview  the  season’s  fabrics. 
(2)  Offer  private  showings  of  fabrics 
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and  demonstration  lectures  on  fibers 
for  the  home  economics  classes.  (3)  In 
such  showings,  don’t  miss  the  opp>or- 
tunity  to  tie  fashion  to  fabrics:  show 
the  proper  pattern  styles  for  the  fab¬ 
rics  discussed.  (4)  Ask  teachers  to  let 
you  know  in  advance  what  patterns 
they  will  use  for  projects  so  that  they 
will  be  sure  to  be  in  your  stock.  (5) 
Offer  swatches  for  school  use.  (6)  Offer 
to  set  up  a  store  award  for  the  out¬ 
standing  pupil  of  each  school,  and  a 
fashion  show  of  award-winning  gar¬ 
ments  (which  will  lead  to  substantial 
local  publicity).  (7)  Extend  all  these 
cooperative  offers  to  adult  education 
projects  too. 

Model  Garments  and  Other  Matters. 

Mr.  Cardone  raised  this  question:  Are 
mills  and  converters  doing  enough  to 
help  promote  piece  goods  sales?  A 
manufacturer  in  the  audience  took 
that  one  before  the  panel  got  to  it.  He 
said:  “We  make  model  garments,  we 
offer  model  wardrobes,  commentator 
and  style  show,  a  brochure  to  guide 
the  store  in  putting  on  its  own  show; 
w’e  supply  ad  mats  and  posters.  But 
not  enough  department  stores  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  this.  Why  don’t  they  do 
as  much  as  the  specialty  stores  do?  It’s 
all  there  for  the  taking.’’ 

Two  theories  about  model  garments 
were  discussed:  should  they  be  used  to 
back  a  winner  or  to  push  a  fabric 
you’re  stuck  with?  Miss  Skillman  said 
her  model  garments  are  intended  to 
support  best-seller  fabrics.  She  has 
them  made  up  by  a  Philadelphia 
manufacturer  from  patterns,  and  pays 
a  third  of  the  cost  (average  $15),  the 
store  and  the  pattern  company  split¬ 
ting  the  balance. 

Mr.  Dee  said  he  tries  to  settle  the 
model  garment  question  when  he’s  in 
the  market  placing  the  fabric  order. 
“We  use  some  of  those  offered  to  us,’’ 
he  reported,  “but  the  best  way  is  to 
pick  the  pattern  we  want  and  have  it 
made  up  in  fabrics  we  select.  The 
buyer  knows  best  what  will  go  locally. 
.  .  .  We  have  the  garments  made  up  by 
local  dressmakers  and  after  the  fabric’s 
been  sold  we  return  the  motlel  gar¬ 
ment  to  the  dressmaker.’’  He  never 
uses  a  model  garment  in  an  effort  to 
drum  up  interest  in  a  slow-moving 
fabric.  “Mark  that  one  down,’’  he  said, 
“and  put  your  display  money  back  of 
what’s  sure  to  be  a  success.’’ 


A  COMPLETE  accessories  division 
for  the  teenager  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  main  floor.  It  should  be 
merchandised  especially  for  her,  and 
it  should  be  staffed  by  salespeople  spe¬ 
cially  trained  to  deal  with  her.  This 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  a 
panel  of  manufacturers  and  merchan¬ 
disers  who  discussed  the  effects  that 
the  coming  decade  of  the  teenager  will 
have  on  accessories  and  smallwares 
sales. 

In  the  group  were:  Arthur  C.  Berg- 
holz,  book  buyer,  Kaufmann’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Helen  V’.  Orfan,  merchandise 
manager,  Foley  Brothers  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Houston;  Henry  M.  Polley, 
vice  president,  Harry  Camp  Millinery 
Co.,  New  York:  Evelyn  Small,  director 
of  teenage  promotions,  Coro,  Inc., 
New  York;  Richard  Stern,  president. 
Debonair  Belts,  Inc.,  New’  York,  and 
.Alex  Lee  Wallau,  II,  vice  president, 
Bonnie  Doon,  New  York.  Two  other 
panels  concentrated  on  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  handbags  and  gloves  and  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry.  Lester  Marcus,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  J.  L.  Brandeis  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  Omaha,  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Accessories  and  Small¬ 
wares  Group,  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

In  recommending  the  creation  of  a 
special  accessories  division  for  the 
young  customer  group,  the  panelists 
did  not  suggest  that  the  word  “teen¬ 
ager’’  should  appear  in  the  name  of 
the  division.  For  one  thing,  the  word 
is  associated  with  high  school  students, 
and  as  Lester  Marcus  pointed  out,  the 
range  in  this  age  group  actually  goes 
from  elementary  school  girls  to  young 
housewives.  For  this  new  division  the 
store  would  probably  coin  its  own 
name,  something  suggesting  youthful 
smartness. 

Selling  to  Teenagers.  Mrs.  Orfan 
stressed  the  need  of  special  sales  train¬ 
ing  and  the  importance  of  treating  the 
young  customer  with  as  much  resp)ect 
and  courtesy  as  the  older  one  receives. 
On  this  point,  a  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  representing  a  shopper  service 
reported  that  teenage  shoppers  she 
employs  have  been  offended  by  the 


treatment  they  receive  from  salev 
people.  She  said  too  that  older  shop¬ 
pers,  when  sent  out  to  buy  for  teen¬ 
agers,  have  found  salespeople  ignorant 
of  young  customers’  preferences  and 
requirements. 

To  make  the  teenager  feel  at  home 
in  your  store,  it’s  a  good  idea  for  the 
salesjjerson  to  call  her  by  name,  Mrs. 
Orfan  suggested.  Again  from  the 
audience  came  a  suggestion:  Have  the 
salesperson  offer  a  guest  book  which 
the  girl  can  sign.  The  salesperson  will 
learn  her  name  from  that,  and  the 
bcx)k  can  be  used  as  a  list  for  special 
mailings:  for  example,  a  monthly  or 
seasonal  leaflet  on  what’s  new  in  the 
main  Hoor  departments.  Another  pop 
ular  way  of  cultivating  the  young  cus¬ 
tomer  is  by  having  “charm  schools.” 
.Manufacturers  offer  help  in  this  field. 
Evelyn  Small  of  Coro  mentioned  her 
company’s  booklet,  “Good  Grooming 
Hints  for  Teenagers.’’ 

Buying  for  Teenagers.  Miss  Small,  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  separate 
department  idea,  said  that  Coro  goes 
so  far  as  to  design  for  different  age 
brackets  within  the  teenage  group:  the 
line  for  the  16  to  18  year  old  is  more 
sophisticated  than  that  for  the  girls  of 
18  to  15. 

Richard  Stern  said  that  Debonair 
Belts  too  gives  much  attention  to  de¬ 
sign  for  teenagers.  He  finds,  however, 
that  buyers  clamor  for  merchandise 
for  this  group  during  the  back-to-school 
period  and  forget  about  it  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  “Definitely,”  he  said,  “it 
needs  its  own  space  on  the  main 
floor.”  He  stressed  that  coordinated 
display  of  accessories— handbags  with 
belts,  gloves  with  handbags,  etc.— is 
of  more  imp>ortance  for  these  young 
customers  than  for  any  others.  They 
are  still  learning  how  to  put  an  outfit 
together;  they  are  intensely  interested 
in  all  coordination  suggestions;  and 
they  are,  above  all,  impulse  buyers. 

.Asked  if  the  teenager  cares  enough 
about  hats  to  warrant  special  attention 
in  this  merchandise,  Henry  Polley  of 
Camp  said:  “We  must  expose  her  to 
our  product,  and  the  main  floor  is  the 
place  to  do  it.  So  far,  she’s  been 
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On  costume  jewelry  business:  Arthur  Levy,  National  Association  of  Costume  Jewelers;  Leon  S.  Wiesmer, 
Wolf  6-  Dessauer;  Theodore  H.  Jackson,  Capri  Jewelry;  Lester  Marc^us,  J.  L.  Brandeis  if  Sons;  Ted  Seehof, 
L.  S.  Donaldson  Company,  and  Stanley  Abelson,  Macy’s  New  York. 


On  the  teenage  customer:  Alex  Lee  Wallau,  Bonnie  Doon;  Evelyn  Small,  Coro,  Inc.,  Helen 
V.  Orfan,  Foley  Brothers;  Arthur  C.  Bergholz,  Kaufmann’s;  Richard  Stern,  Debonair 
Belts;  Mr.  Marcus,  and  Henry  M.  Polley,  Harry  Camp  Millinery  Co. 


1 


neglected.  We  may  get  somewhere  in 
getting  scarfs  off  and  hats  on  if  we 
have  fashions  that  will  excite  the  teen¬ 
ager,  and  main  floor  exposure.” 

Speaking  on  hosiery  business,  Alex 
Lee  Wallau  of  Bonnie  Doon  said  that 
main  floor  hosiery  already  caters  bet¬ 
ter  to  the  teenagers’  needs  than  the 
girls’  department  upstairs.  But  to  serve 
her  still  better  he  advised:  “Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  13-year  old  wears  adult 
sizes.  Brighten  up  the  socks  and  ank¬ 
lets  stock  for  her.  Don’t  trade  down— 
this  girl  pays  more  for  casual  hosiery 
than  her  mother  does.  .  . .  But  do  put 
socks  and  anklets  on  self-selection. 
This  is  what  she  prefers.” 

The  Book  Department.  Arthur  Berg¬ 
holz,  Kaufmann’s  book  buyer,  is  not 
interested  in  setting  up  a  special  book 
division  for  teenagers.  He  does  believe 
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that  the  book  department  should  be 
on  the  main  floor;  he  knows  that  teen¬ 
agers  will  come  to  it  for  the  paperbacks 
that  ap]:>ear  on  all  their  school  reading 
lists  these  days,  and  for  textbooks,  and 
that  these  visits  will  introduce  them 
to  wider  reading.  A  sjjecially  selected 
stock  is  not  necessary:  the  teenager 
reads  “across  the  board.” 

Outposts  for  paperbacks  in  general 
Mr.  Bergholz  highly  approves  of;  they 
are  profitable  and  traffic-building,  and 
the  quick,  self-service  purchase  is  very 
much  in  the  teenager’s  style. 

It  was  Mr.  Bergholz,  finally,  who 
voiced  a  distaste  for  books  and  articles 
that  discuss  teenagers  as  if  they  were 
just  a  great,  greedy,  extravagant  mar¬ 
ket  ripe  for  exploitation. 

They  should  not  merely  be  treated 
respectfully,  he  said:  they  have  a  right 
to  be  respected.  “Give  them,”  he  said, 


“the  opportunity  to  form  their  wills; 
don’t  encourage  in  them  the  current 
cult  of  nihilism  and  selfishness.” 

A  poll  of  the  audience  showed  that 
about  one-fifth  of  those  present  offer 
teenage  charge  accounts  and  another 
one-fifth  are  considering  their  intro¬ 
duction.  The  juniors’  credit  record  is 
excellent,  and  one  retailer  added: 

“Parents  like  it  too.  It  seems  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
young  people  and  helps  them  make 
the  transition  to  adult  attitudes.” 

Handbags  and  Glovos.  Success  in 
upping  the  markup  on  handbags  was 
described  by  retailers  in  the  panel  and 
in  the  audience  as  the  session  turned 
to  a  general  discussion  of  handbag 
and  glove  merchandising.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Richard  Bienen,  president, 
Ronay,  Inc.;  Don  Maine,  merchandise 
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manager,  The  Harvey  Co.,  Nashville; 
Larry  Organ,  merchandise  manager. 
The  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Abraham  I.  Sherr,  Fownes  Brothers 
Company. 

Chairman  Marcus  reported  that  he 
has  just  completed  his  first  year  of 
raising  the  handbag  price  points  at 
Brandeis.  His  experience  was  that 
units  were  down  a  little  in  the  bags 
raised  from  $5  to  $5.95,  but  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  was  up;  while  at  the  new  $8.95 
price  point  units  as  well  as  volume 
were  higher. 

Larry  Organ  said  that  for  some  years 
now  his  price  p>oints  in  the  low-to- 
moderate  merchandise  at  the  Broad¬ 
way  have  been:  $3.50,  $5.95,  $8.95, 
$11.95,  $13.95.  “Two  comp)etitors 
undersell  me  on  the  $3.50s,”  he  added, 
“but  I  do  twice  as  much  business  as 
they  do.” 

.Speaking  from  the  audience,  Ted 
Seehof  of  L.  S.  Donaldson  said  that 
when  he  tried  a  $3.50  price  point,  com- 
p>etition  in  Minneapolis  forced  him 
back  to  $3.  But  the  $5.95  and  $8.95 
price  {X)ints  have  been  successfully 
established. 

“Although  manufacturers  are  sug¬ 
gesting  the  $3.50  price,”  said  Mr.  See¬ 
hof,  “they  seem  incapable  of  enforc¬ 
ing  it,  and  unwilling  to  make  differ¬ 
ent  lines  for  department  stores  and 
chains.” 

Mr.  Bienen  said  that  Ronay’s  is  dis¬ 
tributing  cards  to  buyers  showing 
higher  suggested  retails  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  price.  “We’re  polic¬ 
ing  this,”  he  reported.  “We  believe 
the  retailer  must  have  more  markup 
in  order  to  promote  handbags  prop¬ 
erly.” 

Western  retailers  in  the  audience, 
and  those  of  small  volume  in  all  sec¬ 
tions,  said  they  need  more  markup  just 
to  cover  their  high  shipping  costs. 

On  the  subject  of  imports,  both 
manufacturers  on  the  panel  said,  in 
effect,  that  they’re  meeting  the  compe¬ 
tition  by  joining  it.  Ronay,  importing 
Italian  baskets  and  finishing  them 
here,  feels  that  in  this  way  the  store 
gets  import  style  and  value  plus  good 
workmanship— which  means  fewer  re¬ 
turns.  Mr.  Sherr  reported  that  Fownes 
has  established  its  own  manufacturing 
facilities  in  Italy,  the  Philippines  and 
elsew’here,  so  that  the  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  is  controlled,  and  stores  don’t 
have  as  much  of  a  problem  with  late 


On  handbag  business:  Richard 
Bienen  of  Ronay,  Inc.,  and  Don 
Maine,  merchandise  manager  of  The 
Harvey  Co.,  Nashville. 

deliveries  as  when  they  deal  with  an 
exporter  abroad. 

Costume  Jewelry.  Arthur  Levy,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Association  of 
Costume  Jewelers,  opened  the  third 
part  of  the  accessories  and  smallwares 
session  with  this  question: 

Since  stores  have  been  complaining 
about  inadequate  markup,  would  they 
be  interested  in  having  manufacturers 
create  a  new  price  line  at  $9  a  dozen, 
to  retail  at  $1.50?  This  would  replace 
the  $1  price  point,  on  which  the  com¬ 
petition  is  so  heavy  from  variety  stores 
and  drug  stores,  and  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  50  per  cent  markon  instead  of 
the  44  per  cent  on  the  present  $1  line. 

The  retailers  on  the  panel  showed 
little  interest  in  this  suggestion.  They 
said  that  more  markup  at  this  price 
level  is  not  their  major  concern;  what 
they  want  is  to  do  more  business  in  the 
upper  price  ranges.  The  panel  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Stanley  Abelson,  merchan¬ 
dise  administrator,  Macy’s  New  York; 
Ted  Seehof,  merchandise  manager,  L. 
S.  Donaldson  Company,  Minneapolis; 
l.eon  Wiesmer,  merchandise  manager. 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Theodore  H.  Jackson,  vice  president, 
Capri  Jewelry,  Inc. 

Mr.  Abelson  suggested  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  give  more  attention 
to  developing  the  $3  to  $5  merchan¬ 
dise  range,  “which  is  very  weak  in  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance,”  instead  of  worry¬ 
ing  about  a  new  $1.50  price  line. 
“There’s  too  much  concern  about 
price,  and  too  little  about  fashion-right 
merchandise,”  he  argued.  .\nd  Ted 
Seehof,  agreeing,  said: 

“We’re  trying  to  get  away  from  junk 
at  Donaldson’s  and  we’re  doing  it— 


de-emphasizing  the  card  merchandise. 
We’ve  certainly  lost  units,  but  volume 
and  profit  are  so  much  better  that  we 
don’t  care.” 

Mr.  Wiesmer  reported  considerable 
success  with  trade-up  efforts  at  Wolf  & 
Dessauer  too.  He  called  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  average  gross  sale  of  $2.56 
in  costume  jewelry  “horribly  low”  and 
a  “challenge,”  but  pointed  out  that  it’s 
improved  13  per  cent  since  1948,  the 
biggest  increase  having  occurred  since 
1956.  That  was  the  year  when  jewelry 
and  ready-to-wear  began  to  be  coordi¬ 
nated,  he  commented. 

Mr.  Jackson  of  Capri  agreed  that 
the  $3  to  $5  range  can  be  made  more 
important.  As  for  improving  markup, 
he  said  that  stores  could  get  the  same 
results  by  reducing  markdowns,  and 
the  way  to  do  this  is  through  more 
careful  housekeeping. 

“You  should  take  much  better  care 
of  your  merchandise,”  he  advised  the 
retailers.  "I’m  surprised  that  even  50 
per  cent  of  it  is  salable  the  way  it’s 
handled.” 

Several  retailers  reported  that  they 
employ  part-timers  to  come  in  one  or 
two  days  a  week  to  make  minor  repairs 
on  the  jewelry  in  stock. 

Promotion  Policies.  Mr.  Seehof  said 
he  confines  his  off-price  promotions  of 
jewelry  to  three  real  clearances  a  year. 

He  has  two  regular  price  events,  in 
each  case  a  “jewelry  month”  featuring 
a  single  manunfacturer.  Sizable  ad 
space  and  a  window  are  devoted  to  the  J 
featured  manufacturer.  He  attributed  j 
the  success  of  these  events  to  the  win-  | 
dow  and  interior  displays  rather  than  j 
the  newspap>er  advertising.  “I  believe,” 
he  said,  “that  all  th6  ad  money  would 
be  more  productive  if  it  were  put  into 
display  and  windows.” 

.Agreeing  that  display  is  the  tiiost 
effective  promotional  medium  for  this 
merchandise,  Mr.  Abelson  emphasized 
that  displays  should  push  a  specific 
fashion  theme  and  that  they  should 
be  changed  very  frequently.  The  most 
important  point  of  all,  he  concluded, 
is  that  the  customer  should  never  be 
allowed  to  forget  that  jewelry  is  part  | 
of  her  costume.  Every  store  should 
have  a  firm  rule  about  including  this 
accessory,  and  others,  in  ready-to-wear 
ads  and  windows.  He  advised  the  use 
of  a  check  sheet  to  make  sure  this  is 
done  every  time. 
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A  complete  store  gift  wrapping  department 

in  one  compact  fixture! 


Your  regular  wrapping  counter  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  efficient,  gift  wrapping 
station  when  you  set  up  this  remark¬ 
able  TIE-TIE  portable  bar.  Smaller 
than  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide, 
it  occupies  a  minimum  of  counter 
space.  Yet  it  accommodates  all  the 
paper,  ribbon,  pre-made  bows,  cello¬ 
phane  tape  and  scissors  for  a  com¬ 
plete,  self-contained  gift  wrapping  sta¬ 
tion!  Write  for  complete  details  now! 


Constructed  of  sturdy  tubular  steel. 
Holds  up  to  48  bolts  of  Satintone® 
ribbon. 

Has  4  sets  of  wrap-roll  mounting  bars 
and  cutter  blades;  accommodates  4 
half-ream  rolls  or  3  full  ream  rolls. 
^  Complete  with  scissors. 

Can  be  bolted  to  counter. 

Special  Introductory  Price! 

With  a  minimum  order  of  4  half¬ 
ream  or  full  ream  wrap  rolls  and  48 
bolts  of  Satintone  or  RIbbonnette 
gift  ribbon . $42.50 


CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  COMPANY 
2300  Logan  Blvd.,  Dept.  5T-20 
Chicago  47,  III. 

I  am  interested  in  your  Portable  Gift  Wrapping  Bar. 

□  Have  your  representative  visit  us. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information. 

Name _ Title - - 

Firm _ _ _ — — . 

Address _ — - - 

City. _ Zone _ 


February,  1960 
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Doiuntoufii  on  Trial 


Merits  and  demerits  of  downtown  improvement;  stories  of  successful  community  projects 


IS  downtown  renewal  worth  while? 

Can  it  be  accomplished  with  small- 
scale  improvements  or  must  there  be 
dramatic,  large-scale  rebuilding  and 
radical  change?  These  questions  were 
raised  by  the  cross  examiners  in  a 
trial  of  downtown  sponsored  by  the 
NRMA  Downtown  Development  Com- 
mitee  and  ACTION.  The  chairman 
of  the  meeting  was  E.  Willard  Dennis, 
director,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester,  and  retiring  chairman  of 
the  Downtown  Development  Commit¬ 
tee.  Presiding  was  James  E.  Lash, 
ACTION’S  executive  vice  president. 

Three  witnesses  defended  down¬ 
town.  They  were:  Lloyd  M.  Braff,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director.  Center  Business  Dis¬ 
trict  Association,  Dallas;  Perry  Ander¬ 
son,  executive  director.  Downtown 
Denver  Improvement  Association; 
Gerald  L.  Moore,  general  manager  and 
executive  vice  president.  Downtown 
Council  of  Minneapolis. 

Their  evidence  consisted  of  case  his¬ 
tories  on  downtown  development  in 
their  cities  and  the  role  of  downtown 
associations. 

Planning  for  Growth.  They  described 
cities  which  are  growing  in  population 
and  prosperity  and  changing  in  their 
economic  functions.  Regarding  Den¬ 
ver,  for  example,  Mr.  Anderson  said: 

“Not  so  long  ago  it  could  have  been 
said  that  were  it  not  for  retailing  there 
would  be  no  downtown  Denver;  today 
it  can  be  said  that  were  it  not  for  other 
functions,  there  would  be  far  less  re¬ 
tailing.  .  .  . 

“We  are  today  a  community  of 
854,000  people.  By  1970,  we  will  be  a 
community  of  more  than  one  million 
people.  Denver  is  the  business  capital 
of  a  vast  area,  comprising  eight  states 
with  a  rapid  growth  in  population 
also.  Our  trade  area  will  grow  by 
more  than  one  million  population  in 
the  next  10  years.” 

How  to  adapt  their  cities  to  change 
has  been  a  primary  concern  of  the 


downtown  associations,  the  witnesses 
testified,  with  much  attention  being 
given  to  the  creation  of  master  plans 
based  on  research  and  statistical  sur¬ 
veys  and  financial  analyses. 

Mr.  Anderson  gave  an  example  of 
what  happens  when  a  city  does  not 
anticipate  newly-developing  require¬ 
ments:  A  year  after  completion  of  a 
beautiful  new  expressway  extending 
across  Denver,  it  was  carrying  three 
times  its  designed  capacity  and  did  not 
have  a  suitable  downtown  connection. 

Working  Out  a  Plan.  In  Minneapolis, 
Mr.  Moore  testified,  before  a  master 
plan  could  be  prepared,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  reorganize  the  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  which  was  in  disrepute  and 
lacked  funds.  Leading  citizens  were 
persuaded  to  serve,  he  said,  and  its 
budget  was  increased  from  $65,000  in 
1955  to  $215,000  in  1959.  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Council  raised  $30,000  and  an 
equal  amount  was  provided  by  the 
Planning  Commission  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  agencies. 

Improvements  Looked  For.  As  to  spe¬ 
cific  projects  of  the  downtown  associa¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Braff  listed  the  following: 
adjustment  of  the  old-fashioned  block 
pattern  of  streets  to  provide  better 
building  sites  and  more  efficient  ac¬ 
cess;  improvement  of  the  flow  of  the 
increasing  traffic  volume;  diversion  of 
non-essential  vehicular  traffic  from  the 
central  area;  improved  delivery  serv¬ 
ice,  garbage  pickup  and  similar  activ¬ 
ities  and  their  separation  from  the 
movement  of  people;  new  standards 
and  guides  for  public  and  private 
investment  in  central  area  construc¬ 
tion  so  that  functional  and  esthetic 
structures  will  be  erected;  standards 
of  housekeeping  and  maintenance  and 
zoning  regulations. 

Urban  Renewal.  The  witnesses  also 
spoke  of  urban  renewal  programs  as  a 
phase  of  downtown  development  ac¬ 


tivity.  An  example  was  the  Lower 
Loop  development  in  downtown  Min¬ 
neapolis  which  Mr.  Braff  told  of.  Tax- 
free  buildings  that  bring  people  down¬ 
town  are  being  constructed.  A  Civic 
Center  and  Public  Health  Center  have 
been  completed.  A  new  employment 
and  security  building  is  being  occu¬ 
pied.  A  Federal  Courts  building  and 
a  Public  Library  will  be  ready  in  the 
fall.  There  will  be  a  new  hotel,  sev¬ 
eral  parking  ramps,  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  home  office  and  other  allied 
single-purpose  office  buildings. 

Furthennore,  Mr.  Braff  said,  the 
Loop  development  has  stimulated  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  to  construct  new  office 
buildings  and  to  reface  and  modernize 
existing  ones. 

Cross  Examination.  Philip  Hammer, 
downtown  economics  analyst,  Atlanta, 
confronted  the  witnesses  with  the 
question  of  whether  downtown  is 
worth  fixing  up.  He  reasoned: 

The  three  case  histories  represent 
unique  cities,  perhaps  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  cities  of  the  country  in  terms  of 
growth  and  vitality.  Most  cities  are 
declining:  investments  are  leaving 
downtown,  property  values  are  declin¬ 
ing,  and  vacancies  are  increasing  as 
many  businesses  are  actually  closing 
up.  Even  in  cities  where  business  vol¬ 
ume  is  rising,  the  increase  is  not  what 
it  should  be  when  measured  against 
over-all  national  economic  growth. 
“It  must  be  proved,”  he  said,  “that 
downtown  is  still  the  best  place  or 
even  an  adequate  place  for  retailing." 
Perhaps  the  solution  is  to  “pick  up 
from  downtown  and  completely  relo¬ 
cate,”  Mr.  Hammer  suggested. 

Furthermore,  he  argued:  The  form 
and  structure  of  downtown  through¬ 
out  the  nation  is  so  obsolete  that  it 
needs  complete  restructuring.  Supp>ose 
a  city  gets  new  mass  transit  and  im¬ 
proved  access.  Can  downtown  handle 
the  increased  flow  of  traffic  without 
tearing  up  the  old  checkerboard  pat- 
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tern  of  streets  and  creating  a  more 
functional  layout  for  the  area? 


Call  for  Radical  Chang*.  Cross-exami¬ 
ner  fames  W.  Rouse,  president.  Com¬ 
munity  Research  and  Development, 
Inc.,  Baltimore  and  ACTION  presi¬ 
dent,  questioned  the  value  of  slow, 
piecemeal  improvements.  Is  not  revo¬ 
lutionary  reconstruction  the  sound  ap¬ 
proach,  the  one  that  will  solve  basic 
problems  and  create  new  values?  he 
asked.  He  reasoned  as  follows: 

Three  to  five  years  ago,  programs 
for  downtown  spoke  about  promotions 
and  gimmicks  to  get  shoppers  down¬ 
town.  Today,  fortunately,  the  interest 
seems  to  be  in  what  is  wrong  with 
downtown  and  what  is  going  to  be 
done  about  it.  But  has  the  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  younger  West,  as  exemplified  by 
the  witnesses,  really  learned  any  les¬ 
sons  from  the  older  cities  of  the  East 
or  is  it  setting  its  sights  too  low? 
Aren’t  they  really  still  thinking  in 
terms  of  gimmicks  but  using  physical 
gimmicks  instead  of  merchandise? 

Cities  don’t  have  to  live  with  obso¬ 
lete  checkerboard  streets,  he  contin¬ 
ued.  The  pattern  must  go.  This 
means  demolishing  a  good  part  of 
downtown  at  one  time,  cutting  off 
large  sections  for  rebuilding,  air  con¬ 
ditioning  malls  and  constructing  truly 
functional  and  beautiful  cities. 

Pointing  to  the  Charles  Street  de¬ 
velopment  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Rouse 
said  he  is  optimistic  that  business  lead¬ 
ers  can  accomplish  grand-scale  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  downtown.  With  no  public 
funds,  he  said,  the  Planning  Council 
of  Greater  Baltimore  raised  $220,000, 
$150,000  of  it  from  voluntary  assess¬ 
ments  on  downtown  business  property, 
then  got  the  city  to  declare  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  district  an  urban  renewal 
area.  Another  example  noted  by  Mr. 
Rouse  was  the  Pittsburgh  Golden 
Triangle  Project,  done  without  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  and  which,  he  said, 
has  produced  a  $15  million  increase 
in  tax  income  to  the  city. 


Verdict?  No  formal  verdict  was  pre¬ 
sented.  Each  delegate  was  asked  to 
form  his  own  conclusion.  However, 
one  recommended  verdict  was  offered 
in  the  form  of  a  visual  presentation, 
narrated  by  Robert  F.  Foeller,  direc¬ 
tor  of  urban  planning,  ACTION,  who 
summarized  comments  which  had  been 


made  during  the  audience-participa¬ 
tion  ptortion  of  the  meeting  as  well  as 
during  the  trial  prcxreedings.  The  sug¬ 
gested  conclusion  was: 

Cities  are  continuing  to  grow,  but 
are  changing  in  function,  with  more 
offices  and  service  industries,  govern¬ 
ment  and  cultural  activities  locating 
there.  Downtown  must  adjust  to  these 
changes.  All  steps  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complex  should  be  con¬ 


sidered,  with  each  city  doing  what  is 
practical  and  possible  for  itself.  Re¬ 
tailers,  especially,  should  participate 
in  downtown  development  because  it 
means  new  markets  for  them. 

The  slides  showed  how  various  cit¬ 
ies  have  progressed  with  small-scale 
and  large-scale  programs  and  how  they 
have  created  plans  that  utilize  existing 
land  use  patterns  as  well  as  designate 


new  ones. 


Smaller  Stores  Doiuntown 


Addressing  the  smaller*  stores 
Division’s  dinner  meeting  on  the 
importance  of  urban  renewal.  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  (R.-N.Y.)  spoke 
about  a  bill  he  has  introduced  into  the 
Senate  for  the  creation  of  a  new,  cabi¬ 
net-level  Department  of  Urbiculture 
especially  empowered  to  deal  with 
urbanization. 

Slums,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime  are  among  a  host  of  crises  which, 
in  the  Senator’s  view,  require  a  na¬ 
tional  solution.  He  said: 

“I  look  to  a  Department  of  Urbi¬ 
culture  (or  any  other  appropriate 
name)  as  a  means  of  assuring  that 
the  cities  get  a  fair  share  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  federal  funds  now  being  spent 
on  housing,  highway  and  similar  pro¬ 
grams.  In  close  cooperation  with  state 
and  local  governments,  it  could  de¬ 
velop  national  programs  for  combat¬ 
ing  smog,  slums,  and  traffic  snarls  just 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  developed  programs  to  combat 
drought,  soil  erosion  and  depressed 
farm  income.  .  .  . 

“This  department  would  not  seek 
out  new  means  for  federal  interfer¬ 
ence  in  urban  affairs.  Its  prime  and 
constant  function  would  be  the  task  of 
providing  guide  lines,  advice,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  planning  assistance, 
and  over-all  cooperation  and  coordi¬ 
nation  intended  to  assist  our  cities  and 
localities  in  solving  their  own  prob¬ 
lems.’’ 


Transit  Tie-In.  Joe  Feller,  president  of 
Joe  Feller’s  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  and  newly- 
elected  chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division,  told  the  same  meeting  about 
a  downtown  promotion  conducted  by 


the  local  merchants  and  the  transpor¬ 
tation  company.  Its  purpose  was  to 
educate  f>eople  to  leave  their  cars  at 
home  or  on  the  edge  of  town  and  use 
public  transit  for  travelling  down¬ 
town.  For  one  day,  therefore,  free 
bus  transportation  was  offered  within 
a  radius  of  20  miles  of  downtown  and 
merchants  set  up  sp>ecial  features  and 
promotions  to  attract  customers. 

The  result  was  volume  increases 
ranging  from  100  to  150  per  cent  for 
the  day,  Mr.  Feller  reported.  This 
huge  success  led  to  a  repeat  of  the  event 
for  one  of  the  pre-Christmas  night 
openings  of  Ottawa  stores  (three  nights 
before  Christmas  are  the  only  late 
openings  of  these  stores  during  the 
year).  The  promotion  saved  the  retail¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Feller  said,  because  that  night 
was  the  coldest,  bitterest  ever.  But 
the  people  didn’t  come  out  just  be¬ 
cause  of  a  free  ride,  he  explained. 
They  came,  he  said,  because  they  felt 
that  if  the  merchants  took  the  trouble 
to  help  them  reach  the  stores,  there 
must  be  something  for  them  at  the  end 
of  the  ride. 


Mall  Increases  Sales.  The  first  perma¬ 
nent  downtown  mall  in  a  U.  S.  city— 
a  three-block  shopjiers’  mall,  closed  to 
automotive  traffic— opened  in  Kalama¬ 
zoo  in  August,  1959.  (A  feature  about 
the  mall  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  Stores,  which  was  devoted  to 
modernization  of  the  downtown  store 
and  the  downtown  shopping  area.) 

The  story  of  the  Mall  was  presented 
at  a  session  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Smaller  Stores  and  Sales  Promotion 
Divisions.  E.  Holt  Wyckoff,  president 
of  A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
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Another  Department  Store  Says 

NEW  WESTiNGHOUSE  ELEVATORS  GET 


“Opcratorlcss  elevators  in  department  stores  give  real,  tan-  Westinghouse  opcratorless  system  in  a  store  means  the  most 
gibie  benefits  not  only  to  store  managements,  but  also  to  its  modern,  efficient  elevator  service  available, 
customers,”  says  Betty  Furness.  “First  of  all,  just  having  a 


**Everything  is  automatic.  The  entire  system  is  electronically  doors  remain  open  and  motionless  as  long  as  necessary  for 
controlled  to  serve  passengers  quickly,  yet  courteously,  passengers  to  leave  or  enter. 

Traffic  Sentinel  Doors  open  automatically  as  car  arrives.  The 


“Note  the  abseiice  of  elevator  operators.  For  department  however,  is  but  part  of  the  full  Westinghouse  operatorle^ 
stores,  this  means  a  savings  in  wages,  uniforms,  training,  in-  elevator  story, 
surance,  and  freedom  from  personnel  problems.  Economy, 
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(<YES”  to  Operatorless  Elevators! 

DENVER  SHOPPERS’  ENTHUSIASTIC  APPROVAL 


4  “Superior  service  and  customer  convenience  are  primary  con-  because  operatorless  elevators  have  an  electronic  intelligence 
siderations,  too.  Traveling  time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  attuned  to  everchanging  traffic  demand. 


5  “When  the  car  is  substantially  filled,  a  weighing  device  dis¬ 
courages  overloading  by  closing  .the  doors  automatically,  and 
dispatches  the  car  to  the  next  floor.  For  shopper  convenience, 
a  store  directory  above  the  doors  in  the  car  indicates  what 
merchandise  can  be  found  on  each  floor. 


“For  more  reasons  why  operatorless  elevators  are  gaining 
greater  acceptance  in  department  stores,  write  to:  Store  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Service  Department,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Elevator  Division,  1 50  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4, 
New  Jersey — and  we’ll  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
‘The  Operatorless  Elevator  in  the  Department  Store’.” 


MAY-DAF  DBPARTMENT  STORK  •  DENVER,  COLORADO 


This  new  and  spectacular  building,  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  Denver,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  shopping  ease  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Three  underground  parking  levels 
accommodate  1 160  cars  at  a  time.  Extra 
important  then  are  the  smooth,  oper¬ 
atorless  Westinghouse  Elevators  to 
speed  passengers  from  garages  to  shop¬ 
ping  floors.  For  complete,  balanced  ver¬ 
tical  transportation,  May-D&F  also  in¬ 


stalled  eight  beautifully  styled  West¬ 
inghouse  Electric  Stairways.  When  in 
Denver,  plan  to  ride  and  experience  for 
yourself  the  politeness  and  timesaving 
features  of  Westinghouse  Opwratorless 
Elevators  and  Electric  Stairways. 
Architect:  /.  M.  Pei  A  Associates 
Associate  Architect:  Ketchum  A  Sharp 
General  Contractor:  Webb  A  Knapp 
Construction  Corp. 


you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  rr'$ 

Westinghouse 


WATCH  WESTINGHOUSE  LUCILLE  BALL-DESI  ARNAZ  SHOWS  CBS-TV  ALTERNATE  FRIDAYS 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 
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was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Reporting  on  results  of  the  mall  in 
the  first  five  months  of  its  existence, 
Elton  Ham  said  retail  sales  in  down¬ 
town  Kalamazoo  have  risen  15  per  cent 
to  16  per  cent,  compared  to  a  rise  of 
five  to  eight  per  cent  in  retail  sales 
for  the  county. 

However,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Ham,  who  is  the  Downtown  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Association’s  executive  director, 
the  most  important  effect  of  the  mall 
has  been  the  enthusiasm  and  deter¬ 
mination  it  has  created  in  favor  of  a 
crash  program  for  downtown  rede¬ 
velopment  instead  of  the  originally 
scheduled  long-range  construction. 

He  said:  “There  may  well  be  more 
private  commercial  investment  in 
downtown  Kalamazoo  in  the  year 
1960  alone  than  there  was  in  either 
decade  1940-50  or  1950-60.  One  major 
department  store  has  begun  extensive 
remodeling.  Eight  other  stores  plan 
fairly  extensive  remodeling,  the  first 
new  department  store  in  25  years  is 
being  built,  and  new  private  parking 
facilities  are  being  constructed.” 

Other  Results.  Mr.  Ham  also  reported 
the  following  observable  results  of  the 
Kalamazoo  mall: 

Pedestrian  traffic  in  the  mall  area 
has  increased  .^0  per  cent.  Downtown 
parking  lot  patronage  has  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  10  per  cent  over  the  same 
periotl  last  year  and  cars  stay  slightly 
longer  in  parking  lots  than  previously. 
The  number  of  out-of-town  customers 
using  dow’ntown  store  charge  accounts 
has  risen  seven  to  10  per  cent.  Rental 
rates  have  increased  in  some  sectors 
of  downtown,  especially  near  or  on 
the  mall.  Vacant  first-floor  stores  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  have  decreased 
in  number  from  eight  to  three.  Chain 
store  real  estate  officers  now  maintain 
that  the  previous  100  per  cent  location 
(on  the  east  side  of  the  street)  now 
applies  to  both  side  of  the  mall. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Ham  said,  surveys 
show  that  people  tend  to  w'alk  more 
slowly  on  the  mall  than  on  adjacent 
and  similar  streets,  and  37  per  cent  of 
the  people  walking  on  the  mall  will 
cross  from  one  side  to  the  other  at 
least  once  w'hile  going  one  block. 

Of  the  40  stores  on  the  mall,  Mr. 
Ham  continued,  14  have  remodelled 
their  store  fronts,  tw'o  have  completed 
and  three  are  planning  extensive  mod¬ 


ernization.  .All  but  one  of  these  stores 
attribute  their  decisions  to  remodel 
primarily  to  the  mail’s  development. 

No  Cure>AII.  Kalamazoo’s  mall  is  part 
of  an  over-all  20-year  downtown  plan, 
developed  by  Victor  Gruen  .Associates. 
Mr.  Ham  emphasized  that  a  mall 
should  not  be  planned  just  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  and  traffic,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  effect  on  the  surrounding 
area.  Such  an  undertaking  could  de¬ 
feat  its  own  purpose.  He  explained: 

“To  convert  a  main  traffic  artery 
into  a  pedestrian  mall  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  some  cities  until  new  alter¬ 
native  arteries  were  built.  Other  cities 
could  reroute  traffic  with  no  loss  of 
flow  or  inconvenience.  We  were  act¬ 
ually  able  to  reroute  traffic  from  our 
main  shopping  street  to  two  parallel 
streets  and  gained  better  traffic  flow.” 

Cooperative  Promotion.  Using  slides 
and  taped  radio  broadcasts,  Jules 
Evan  Baker  of  R-TV  Enterprises,  New 
York,  demonstrated  how  “cooperation 
abounded”  in  the  total  community 
effort  that  created  and  promoted  the 
Kalamazoo  mall.  Newspapers,  radio 
stations,  civic  groups,  businessmen’s 
associations,  government  agencies,  and 
others  participated.  Baker  especially 
lauded  the  local  retailers  for  their 
activity.  “The  wholehearted  partici¬ 
pation  of  every  merchant  was  the  rea¬ 
son  for  its  success.  I  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  other  projects  that  were  un¬ 
able  to  turn  out  as  successfully  as  this 
only  because  of  the  lack  of  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  local  retailers,”  he  said. 

His  presentation  show'ed  the  varied 
and  exciting  events  that  led  up  to  and 
initiated  the  opening  of  the  mall.  For 
example,  there  were  daily  newspaper 
stories  on  the  progress  of  construction 
and  special  broadcasts  from  the  mall 
area.  WOOD-TV  telecast  special  news 
reports  originating  live  from  Kalama¬ 
zoo  and  serviced  TV  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country  with  news  film  releases. 
There  was  a  four-day  Shop-A-Thon. 

A  Kalamazoo  representation  was 
on  hand  for  a  question-and-answer 
period  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
It  consisted  of  Mr.  Ham  and  Mr. 
Baker,  three  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  executives— James  Gilmore,  Jr., 
president,  who  is  the  city’s  mayor;  F. 
Joseph  Buckley,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  and  Marvin  Moody,  director  of 


retailing— Louis  Kingscott,  architect;^; 
Ralph  W.  Matthews,  manager  of  thej 
Credit  Bureau  of  Kalamazoo,  .indi 
William  Ripatte,  city  planning  direct 


tor. 


Community  Organization.  Without’ 
the  dramatics  and  excitement  of  aj 
downtown  mall,  effective  promotion^ 
of  dowmtown  can  be  accomplished; 
through  organized,  day-to-day,  year- 
round  community  efforts.  This  was| 
the  point  stressed  by  J.  Palmer  Mur- 1 
phy,  speaking  at  a  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision  .session  on  the  future  of  the 
independent  retailer. 

Drawing  upon  his  experience  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Commercial  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund  for  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Mr. 
.Murphy  presented  some  recommenda-  ‘ 
tions  on  the  organization  and  activi-  | 
ties  of  similar  community  groups.  ^ 

“.Merchants  alone  cannot  save  down¬ 
town,”  he  said,  but  stressed  that  mer¬ 
chants  must  initiate  and  stimulate  co¬ 
operative  downtown  programs.  ‘You 
who  are  merchants  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer,”  he  said,  “if  your  central  busi¬ 
ness  district  shrinks  and  stagnates,  so 
you  must  be  the  first  to  organize  and 
carry  on  the  fight.  .  .  .  You  must  prove  J 
to  other  business  and  professional 
men,  to  industry,  to  utilities,  to  prop¬ 
erty  owners,  that  your  fight  is  their 
fight,  and  that  they  cannot  sit  by  idly  ] 
while  you  fight  alone.” 

“You  will  need  an  annual  budget, 
not  sporadic  collections  for  spjecific 
promotional  efforts,”  he  pointed  out. 

.A  survey  of  customers  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  he  said,  to  find  out  why  they’ve 
abandoned  downtown  for  suburban 
shopping  and  what  suggestions  they 
may  have  for  improving  downtown. 

On  promotions,  Mr.  Murphy  said: 

“Gear  your  promotions  to  the  vari- 
our  types  of  stores.  . .  .  Young  people’s 
clothing  stores  may  benefit  most  by 
a  back-to-school  promotion,  but  Moth¬ 
er  may  also  decide  to  buy  a  hat  for 
herself  while  she’s  downtown. 

“Individual  merchants  must  adver¬ 
tise  their  own  merchandise  and  their 
own  stores,  must  give  the  detail  of 
variety,  values,  selection,  etc. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  steal  ideas  which 
have  worked  in  other  communities.” 

Downtown  vs.  Shopping  Center.  On 

the  dais  with  Mr.  Murphy  was  Sey¬ 
mour  K.  Buckner,  who  discussed  the 
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3  AGo  are  pop  pin’  up  all  over 
in  Spring  and  Summer  designs . . . 


add  a  NEW  DIMENSION 

to  "toke-with”  promotion! 

lOR-VU  EASY-KARY 


faroHiMMM  *  ■ 

jumo  ▼  aiTE  T  tote  ▼  standard 

EASY-KARY  ▼  KARY-MOR  ▼  EASY-SHOtKARY  ▼  JUNIOR-KARY 
and  the  NEW  MOR-VU  EASY-KARY 

Gat  a  iMttar  eomtruetmd  bag  from  Trkmglo,  too-» 

•  PoModl  top  odgo 

•  Proformod^  moWod  piosticizod  honcHoo-— itoplad  ond  glood  to 
roinforcing  board 

•  Colorfvi  Oft  and  printing  for  posHivo  storo  idontificatioa 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Collect  for  Somplos  &  Prho  Qoototions 
HEmlock  1-6393 

ANGLE 

^  W  BAG  COMPANY 


WIDER 


with  its  wider  face  panoi  provides 
more  area  for  your  art  work  and  print¬ 
ed  message.  MOR-VU  has  the  same 
capacity  as  the  regular  EASY-KARY. 


Don’t  forget  me 
The 

ECONOMY 

SHOPPING 

BAGl 


©TBCO 


1303-23  MADISON  AVENUE 
COVINGTON,  KY. 


advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the 
smaller  merchant  of  downtown  and 
shopping  center  locations  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  “the  future  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  probably  lies  in  main¬ 
taining  as  strong  a  downtown  store  as 
possible,  and  expanding  by  taking 
additional  locations  in  shopping  cen¬ 
ters.” 

I'he  vice  president  of  Iluckner’s, 
Jamaica,  New  York,  presented  these 
pluses  and  minuses  for  each  location: 

Downtown.  The  disadvantages  of 
downtown  include  inadequate  park¬ 
ing;  traffic  congestion:  old  and  out¬ 
dated  buildings;  the  shift  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  and 
the  many  problems  that  must  be  sur¬ 
mounted  before  downtown  renewal 
can  progress. 

The  advantages  are:  It  is  conveni¬ 
ently  reached  by  different  means  of 
transportation— bus,  railroad,  subway, 
automobile,  etc.  ...  In  the  area,  there 
are  more  stores,  greater  variety  of 
stores,  more  hiajor  department  stores 
and  more  independent  and  competing 
merchants,  a  result  of  which  is  broad 
assortments  of  merchandise.  .  .  .  More 
customers  are  at  hand:  it  is  the  center 
of  commercial  and  cultural  activity; 
there’s  less  chance  of  weather  affecting 
shopping— jjeople  go  downtown  for 
many  other  reasons  tlian  shopping 
but  buy  once  they’re  there;  middle- 
aged  people  are  moving  from  suburbs 
to  city.  .  .  .  Although  slow,  there  has 
been  progress  in  revitalizing  down¬ 
town.  Stores  are  reporting  a  reversal 
of  the  trend  away  from  downtown 
shopping.  .  .  .  Leasing  is  more  flexible; 
the  merchant  is  not  tied  to  percentage 
leases  or  top-rated  companies. 

Shopping  Center  Disadvantages.  Mr. 

Buckner  named  these  disadvantages  to 
die  smaller  merchant  of  locating  in  a 
shopping  center: 

It  takes  business  away  from  the  main 
store.  .  .  .  For  stores  that  are  first 
venturing  into  branches,  top  manage¬ 
ment  becomes  diverted.  .  .  .  Absentee 
management  develops  and  the  store 
loses  the  dynamism  of  the  independent 
merchant.  .  .  .  Merchants  must  be  able 
to  take  in  stride  an  estimated  five-year 
formative  period.  .  .  .  Independents 
lack  the  know-how  of  the  large  stores 
and  chains  in  handling  the  formative 
problems.  .  .  .  Stereotyped,  popular- 


priced  merchandise  is  emphasized.  Me¬ 
dium  and  better-priced  women’s  and 
men’s  stores  are  lacking.  .  .  .  An  inde¬ 
pendent  may  find  his  exclusive  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  regular  lines  of  the 
chains,  department  stores  and  even 
supermarkets.  .  .  .  Suburbs  are  breed¬ 
ing  discounters  a  few  minutes  away 
from  the  shopping  centers.  .  .  .  Shop¬ 
ping  centers  have  sharper  seasonal 
sales  jieaks  and  drops.  .  .  .  The  centers 
are  accessible  by  automobile  only. 
Parking  fields  are  often  a  distance 
from  the  stores  and  when  they  are  near 
rear  entrances  of  large  stores,  they 
keep  customers  off  the  mall  area.  .  .  . 
There  are  night  openings  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  .  .  .  Local  newspapers 
sometimes  refuse  advertising  space  to 
new  shopping  center  stores  because  of 
loyalty  to  a  competing  ilowntown  area. 

Shopping  Center  Advantages.  On  the 

other  hand,  shopping  centers  can  be 
desirable  locations  for  smaller  mer¬ 
chants,  according  to  Mr.  Buckner,  be¬ 
cause: 

Their  modern,  spacious  surround¬ 
ings,  stores  and  parking  areas  create  a 
comfortable  and  leisurely  shopping  at¬ 
mosphere  for  customers  who  have  time 
to  be  relaxed.  .  .  .  Good  highways, 
lightly  trafficked  by  day,  lead  to  the 
centers.  .  .  .  New  suburban  markets 
are  continuing  to  develop— for  in¬ 
stance,  industrial  parks  are  arising. 
.  .  .  Facilities  in  the  centers  for  com¬ 
munity  activities  attract  people.  .  .  . 
Compulsory  membership  in  merchants 
associations  provides  aggressive  and 
planned  promotions  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  retailer  .  .  .  Most  people  take  pur¬ 
chases  with  them,  thus  reducing  deliv¬ 
eries  .  .  .  Returns  are  fewer  since  fami¬ 
lies  shop  together  .  .  .  I'here  is  some 
planning  of  tenancy  ' for  competition 
and  diversification. 

Mr.  Buckner  concluded  with  these 
statistics  on  the  proportion  of  new 
stores  that  opened  last  year  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  shopping  centers:  60  per  cent 
of  all  new  apparel  stores;  70  per  cent 
of  all  new  variety  stores;  50  per  cent  of 
all  new  supermarkets;  77  per  cent  of 
all  new  drug  stores. 

[The  complete  text  of  J. 
Palmer  Murphy’s  address  was 
published  in  the^  January 
Stores.  .  .  .  See  page  78,  this 
issue,  for  other  Smaller  Stores 
Division  talks.] 


Letter  to  the  Editor 

More  on  Malls 

I  have  just  re-read  Laurence  Alexan¬ 
der’s  article,  “Some  Second  Thoughts 
on  Downtown  Malls,”  in  the  October 
1959  Stores.  His  general  discussion 
and  concept  of  the  mall  I  agree  with 
100  per  cent.  However,  I  disagree 
completely  about  the  “L"  shaped  lay¬ 
out  for  suburban  shopping  centers,  if 
they  are  100,000  to  150,000  square  feet, 
and  the  inference  that  walking  dis¬ 
tances  are  saved. 

[Mr.  Alexander  said:  “It  is  well 
known  that  one  basic  purpose  of  the 
mall  is  to  remake  downtown  in  the 
image  of  a  suburban  shopping  center, 
.^nd  the  biggest  shopping  centers  for 
a  long  time  tended  to  be  built  with  a 
mall  layout.  But  today  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  may  not  be  the  best 
layout  for  even  a  new  shopping  center. 
There  is  now  great  interest  in  ‘L’ 
shapetl  layouts,  for  example.  Builders 
have  found  that  with  parking  in  the 
angle  of  the  ‘L’,  more  people  can  park 
closer  to  the  stores.  .  .  .  Each  store  gets 
better  display  of  its  front.”] 

We  currently  have  on  our  boards 
regional  shopping  centers  from  100,000 
to  500,000  square  feet  in  San  Antonio, 
Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  and  Newton  and  Sjiencer,  Iowa. 
The  last  two  are  under  construction. 
They  all  have  enclosed  air-conditioned 
malls,  and  the  walking  distances  from 
parked  car  to  store  counter  are  ap¬ 
proximately  half  as  great  as  in  the 
typical  “L”  shaped  center. 

1  have  been  consulting  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  James  W.  Rouse 
Company  of  Baltimore  on  a  numlier 
of  centers,  among  them  Mondawmin 
and  Harundale  in  the  Baltimore  area 
and  Charlottetown  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
The  last  two  mentioned  have  enclosed 
air-conditioned  malls.  This  concept 
has  an  unbelievable  acceptance  with 
the  consumer.  The  James  W.  Rouse 
Company  has  made  a  study  liy  means 
of  questionnaires  in  depth  in  an  area 
between  Harundale,  the  new  air-con¬ 
ditioned  mall  center  south  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  an  older  strip  center  in 
West  Baltimore,  the  latter  with  more 
liranches  of  large  tlepartment  stores. 
The  acceptance  and  drawing  power  of 
the  enclosed  mall  is  quite  remarkable. 

—Kenneth  C.  Welch 
Architect,  Grand  Rapids 
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Is  it  over-sp«cializod’in  th«  universities? 
Does  it  aim  high  enough  in  the  high  schools? 


Retailing  executives  will  have 
to  be  “mass  produced”  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future,  Theodore 
Schlesinger,  president  of  Allied  Stores, 
told  a  convention  session  sponsored  by 
the  American  Collegiate  Retailing  As¬ 
sociation. 

This  greater  need  for  executive 
manpower  is  not  merely  the  outcome 
of  growing  sales  volume,  Mr.  Schlesin¬ 
ger  emphasized;  it  is  also  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  organization  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  trade.  He  cited,  as  an 
example,  the  way  that  executive  re¬ 
quirements  are  multiplied  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  branches. 

“C^ontrast,”  he  said,  “the  executive 
requirements  of  a  $50  million  store 
that  establishes  a  $10  million  branch 
with  what  would  be  the  relatively 
modest  additional  executive  require¬ 
ment  if  such  a  store  were  able  to  add 
$10  million  in  volume  to  the  main 
store  rather  than  in  a  remote  location. 
Consider  also  the  executive  require¬ 
ments  when  such  a  store  adds  more 
units  and  becomes  in  effect  a  chain  of 
stores  .  .  .with  ever  greater  need  of 
decentralized  executive  supervision.” 

New  Specialties  Developing.  Automa¬ 
tion  and  electronic  data  processing, 
Mr.  Schlesinger  continued,  will  inevit¬ 
ably  increase  the  proportion  of  execu¬ 


tives  in  the  total  retail  work  force. 
“We  can  already  see,”  he  said,  “that 
the  pKoblem  of  the  future  lies  not  in 
the  machines  themselves  but  in  train¬ 
ing  executives  capable  of  planning, 
installing,  operating  and,  most  of  all, 
properly  interpreting  the  information 
the  machines  can  produce.” 

Looking  to  the  immediate  'future, 
Mr.  Schlesinger  predicted  that  com- 
[jetition  will  force  department  store 
retailing  to  grow  more  diversified,  ex¬ 
ploring  new  markets,  carrying  prod¬ 
ucts  and  offering  services  it  may  never 
have  thought  of  before.  “Vigorous, 
open-minded  executives  who  will  capi¬ 
talize  on  these  changes”  will  be  bad¬ 
ly  needed,  he  said,  just  as  they  are 
needed  already  to  capitalize  on  new 
concepts  of  credit  granting,  new  pro¬ 
motion  media,  the  developing  poten¬ 
tial  of  mail  and  phone  order  business, 
and  many  other  growth  opjjortunities. 

“We  Must  Mean  It  and  Do  It."  To 

develop  this  larger  executive  force 
will  require  a  recruitment  and  train¬ 
ing  effort  “on  a  scale  far  surpassing 
any  past  efforts,”  Mr.  Schlesinger  said. 
He  told  his  audience,  consisting  chief¬ 
ly  of  teachers,  that  the  retailer  who 
fully  comprehends  the  size  of  his  prob¬ 
lem  will  (1)  look  to  the  colleges  for  his 
executive  manpower,  and  (2)  change 


some  of  the  attitudes  and  view|x>ints 
he  has  had  in  the  past,  so  that  retail¬ 
ing  will  be  made  to  appear,  and  to  be, 
an  attractive  career  opportunity. 

“This  not  only  means  appropriate 
public  relations,”  said  Mr.  Schlesinger, 
“and  intimate  and  time-consuming  in¬ 
terest  in  and  work  with  the  colleges, 
but  also  means  compensation  policies 
adequate  to  attract  and  hold  college 
graduates.” 

Equally  important  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  training  and  development 
program  within  the  store: 

“The  important  part  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  .  .  .  must  consist  of  appropriate¬ 
ly  supervised  job  opportunities  over  a 
period  of  years.  We  must  not  reach 
‘dead-ends’  after  a  year  or  two.  Man¬ 
agement  must  continue  to  think  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  development  as  a  consciously 
organized  activity  far  beyond  the  for¬ 
mal  stages  of  the  first  few  months. 

“There  is  nothing  I  have  said  of  the 
retailer’s  role,”  he  added,  “that  is  new 
or  different  from  what  might  have 
been  said  at  any  time  in  the  past.  The 
only  difference  is  that  now  we  must 
mean  it  and  do  it.” 


What  Kind  of  Collage  Training?  Mr. 

Schlesinger  was  the  only  retailer  on 
the  AGRA  panel  of  speakers.  When 
he  turned  to  the  question  of  the  col- 


E^ucators  all:  store  head  or  col¬ 
lege  professor,  everyone  has  a 
teaching  job  to  do  for  retailing. 
At  the  ACRA  session:  Theodore 
Schlesinger,  Allied  Stores;  Samuel 
V.  Smith,  Washington  Universi¬ 
ty;  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  New 
York  University,  and  John  Win¬ 
gate,  City  College  of  New  York. 
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lege’s  role  in  preparing  students  for 
retailing  careers,  he  added  a  retailer’s 
viewjx)int  to  a  hot  debate  now  going 
on  in  the  universities  about  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  undergraduate  business 
school. 

One  school  of  thought  holds  that 
specialized  courses  in  retailing  and 
other  subdivisions  of  marketing  should 
not  be  continued  in  the  curriculum. 
The  argument  is  that  such  specializa¬ 
tion  at  the  undergraduate  level  re¬ 
duces  education  to  the  level  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  does  not  turn  out 
graduates  mentally  equipped  for  broad 
management  responsibilities. 

Some  support  for  this  point  of  view 
was  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Schlesinger’s 
appraisal  of  the  role  of  the  college  in 
preparing  people  for  retail  careers. 
He  said: 

“The  college  must  recognize  that 
detailed  training  in  the  specifics  of 
various  retail  functions  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be  done  by  the  retailer  in  his  own 
terms  and  according  to  his  own  princi¬ 
ples  and  practices.  ...  It  would  be 
arrogant  of  me  to  suggest  the  currricu- 
lum  for  a  business  school  or  a  school 
of  retailing.  I  do  suggest  and  urge 
that  it  not  be  a  ‘trade  school.’ 

“I  would  like  a  retailing  major  to 
know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  open- 
to-buy  report  and  the  purjx)ses  it 
serves.  But  I  would  rather  have  him 
spend  time  on  many  otlier  subjects— 
even  such  subjects  as  public  speaking, 
or  teaching,  or  psychology,  or  English 
literature,  or  how  to  read  fast— than  on 
learning  how  to  prepare  that  open-to- 
buy  report  in  all  its  gory  details.  ,  .  . 
In  the  final  analysis  he  will  be  success¬ 
ful  as  an  executive  not  only  because 
he  knows  his  job  but  also  because  he 
knows  how  to  think,  how  to  express 
himself,  how  to  work,  and  how  to  get 
others  to  work  for  him.’’ 

The  Gordon  Report.  Dr.  Wenzil  K. 
Dolva,  dean  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  a  chief  spokesman  for  those 
educators  who  favor  the  retention  of 
specialized  retailing  programs  in  the 
business  school  curriculum.  Those 
who  are  opposed  to  such  specialization 
support  their  case  by  the  findings  of 
the  so-called  “Gordon  Report.”  This 
study,  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  was  published  last  year  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  under  the 


title  “Higher  Education  for  Business.” 
Its  authors  are  Robert  .\aron  Gordon 
and  James  Edwin  Howell.  Concern¬ 
ing  retailing,  this  report  says: 

“There  is  considerable  evidence  .  .  . 
that  a  specialized  major  in  retailing  is 
of  limited  value  for  students  planning 
a  career  in  the  retail  field. 

“Among  the  companies  we  inter¬ 
viewed,  three  out  of  five  retail  firms 
did  not  want  specialization  in  retail¬ 
ing,  one  wanted  a  moderate  amount, 
and  one  wanted  a  good  deal. 

“Something  of  a  paradox  is  involved. 
Retailing  firms  seek  out  retailing  ma¬ 
jors,  but  for  the  most  part  do  not  seem 
to  value  very  highly  the  training  the 
latter  have  received.  The  answer  to 
this  paradox  is  not  hard  to  find.  .  .  . 
Retailers  want  the  colleges  to  offer  re¬ 
tailing  programs  in  order  to  interest 
students  in  retailing  as  a  career.  A 
student  with  a  major  in  retailing  is 
presumably  motivated  toward  a  career 
in  retailing.  He  is  eagerly  sought  by 
retailers  because  of  that  motivation 
and  not  because  of  the  virtues  of  his 
training.” 

Dr.  Dolva  says  these  findings  are 
meaningless  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  research  behind  them.  In  the 
address  he  prepared  for  the  ACRA 
session,  which  was  read  in  his  absence 
by  Dr.  John  Wingate,  professor  of 
business  administration  at  the  Baruch 
School,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  he  said: 

“The  authors’  total  sample  was  eight 
retail  firms  and  one  other  retail  firm 
that  helped  them  design  their  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  ...  I  wonder  about  the  sta¬ 
tistical  significance  of  eight  or  nine  re¬ 
tailers  out  of  the  entire  retail  family.” 

Better  Preparation,  Not  Less.  Like  Mr. 
Schlesinger,  Dr.  Dolva  sees  the  task  of 
retail  management  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  complex,  demanding  more  and 
better  trained  executives.  Retail  man¬ 
agement  programs  in  the  colleges,  he 
said,  should  not  be  eliminated;  they 
should,  however,  be  improved.  He 
said: 

“Retailing  needs  and  deserves  aca¬ 
demic  attention.  Retailing  is  the  most 
expensive  institution  in  the  whole 
marketing  structure;  the  largest  em¬ 
ployer  outside  of  manufacturing.  .  .  . 
If  we  are  to  increase  the  standard  of 
living  in  America,  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  lies  in  reducing  the  cost  of  retail¬ 


ing.  Academic  study  and  research  can 
lead  to  lower  costs.” 

As  for  retailers  themselves.  Dr.  Dolva 
said  they  have  been  laggards  in  utiliz¬ 
ing  college-trained  personnel  and  even 
in  comprehending  their  need  of  spe¬ 
cially  trained  executives. 

Autocratic  Supervision  Criticized.  Dr. 

Wingate  in  his  own  comments  also 
emphasized  that  retail  management 
attitudes  must  change  if  the  trade 
hopes  to  get  and  keep  today’s  college 
graduates.  “Merchants  need  to  over¬ 
haul  their  policies  on  hours,  initial 
salaries  and  methods  of  supervision,’’ 
he  said.  “.\nd  these  graduates  don’t 
respond  well  to  the  techniques  of  old- 
time  executives.  Most  stores  have  been 
small  until  recently  and  dominated  by 
one  man.  A  ‘transition  to  greatness’ 
must  be  made  to  attract  to  retailing 
the  cream  of  college  campuses.” 

.\s  to  college  programs.  Dr.  Wingate 
said  they  should  offer  much  more  than 
information  about  merchandise  and 
store  systems.  They  should  strive  to 
create  the  disciplined  mind  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  manager,  who  knows  how  to 
dig  for  facts;  how  to  employ  the  laws 
of  probability  and  mathematical  anal¬ 
ysis  in  decision-making;  how  to  make 
use  of  the  findings  of  social  scientists. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
session,  commented  that  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  school  is  to  continue  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  development  of  executives 
throughout  their  careers.  “At  N.Y.U.,” 
he  said,  “more  than  one-third  of  our 
business  program  is  in  management 
seminars  for  executives.” 

The  ACRA  Survey.  The  16  colleges 
and  universities  that  maintain  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Collegiate 
Retailing  Association  are  all  institu¬ 
tions  that  offer  a  major  requiring  at 
least  18  semester  hours  in  specialized 
retailing  subjects,  plus  cooperative 
store  training.  Last  year,  in  an  attempt 
to  assemble  an  objective  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  this  specialization  in  re¬ 
tailing,  12  of  the  ACRA  schools  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey  of  their  alumni.  The 
director  of  the  survey  was  Professor 
Samuel  V.  Smith  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  who  reported  the 
findings.  About  6,800  questionnaires 
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were  mailed  out  and  about  3,(XK)  re¬ 
cipients  responded.  Roughly  half  of 
the  respondents  earned  their  retail  de¬ 
grees  .tt  least  10  years  ago.  I'hese  are 
the  highlights  of  the  findings: 

►  More  than  75  per  cent  ol  these 
aluiimi  entered  retail  business  upon 
giadnatioii.  Over  half  of  the  men 
alumni  are  still  in  retailing,  and  so  are 
alxmi  20  per  tent  of  the  women. 

►  One-third  of  the  men  wlio  orig¬ 
inally  took  retailing  positions  have  left 
the  field.  They  did  so  chiefly  because 
they  saw  more  opportunity  or  better 
salaries  elsewhere.  Yet  over  seven  per 
cent  of  those  still  in  retailing  reported 
income  of  $15,000  and  over,  while  less 
than  four  per  cent  of  those  in  other 
fields  had  reached  this  figure. 

►  Of  those  still  in  retailing,  29  per 
cent  hold  lop  management  {x>sitions 
(division  head  or  higher);  and  over  30 
per  tent  are  in  middle  management 
(buyers  and  department  supervisors). 
Forty  per  cent  have  not  yet  reached 
management  level,  but  a  great  jjer- 
centage  of  these  have  been  graduated 
since  1956. 

►  A  majority  of  all  the  alumni  (in 
retailing  and  out  of  it)  felt  they  had 
advanced  more  rapidly  because  of 
studying  retailing  in  college.  Of  those 
employed  in  retailing,  71  per  cent  felt 
this  to  be  so. 

In  a  summing-up  tpiestion,  37  per 
(cnt  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
retailing  education  being  primarily 
general  in  character,  with  emphasis  on 
problem-solving  and  decision-making. 

nearly  equal  number— 33.5  per  cent 
-were  in  favor  of  the  specialized  ap¬ 
proach  with  emphasis  on  specific  tech- 
niques  and  applications.  But  it  was 
notetl  that  those  who  have  remained 
in  letailing  voted  more  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  general  educational  ap¬ 
proach,  anti  those  who  most  favor  it 
are  the  executives  in  the  over-$l 5,000 
bracket. 

While  the  survey  shows  that  these 
alumni  by  and  large  hold  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  ACRA  programs.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  suggested  that  its  signifi¬ 
cance  depends  on  another  important 
piece  of  research  that  remains  to  be 
done.  This  is  to  make  a  survey  of 
people  employed  in  retailing  who  did 
not  specialize  in  that  field  in  college, 
and  try  to  determine  if  they  have  been 
(or  feel  they  have  been)  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  as  a  result. 


The  High  Schools'  DE  Programs 


Higher  career  goals  for  D.E.  .students  wrre  discussed  by:  Reno  Knoiise,  New 
York  State  Teachers'  College;  Eugene  Corenthal,  New  York  City  supervisor  of 
distributive  educatiou;  James  A.  Dorsey,  Couuecticul  State  Department  of 
Education;  Joshua  Ilorodkin,  teacher  at  the  Maxwell  Vocational  High  School, 
and  John  R.  Randall,  assistant  personnel  director,  Abraham  ir  Straus. 


NEVV^  developments  in  distributive 
education  programs  were  can¬ 
vassed  at  a  session  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  )ames  A.  Dorsey,  consult¬ 
ant.  distributive  educatiou.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Four  speakers  presentctl  sug¬ 
gestions  and  recommendations  for  stu¬ 
dent  selection,  course  content,  meth¬ 
ods  of  ctKmlinalion  with  merchants, 
and  the  jiractical  matter  of  laying  out 
and  etjuipping  the  classroom. 

[oseph  |.  Grande,  director  of  dis- 
tributive  education.  Reading  Senior 
High  .School,  Reading,  Pa.,  empha¬ 
sized  the  extent  to  which  the  success 
of  a  pujgram  depends  upon  wise  selec¬ 
tion  of  students  for  it. 

Selecting  Students.  In  Reading,  stu¬ 
dents  selected  for  the  program  must 
be  at  least  16,  in  good  health,  and  of 
good  appearance.  They  must  have 
completed  11th  grade,  passing  all  pre- 
retjuisite  subjects  for  graduation,  and 
with  at  least  a  “C”  average  for  grades 
10  and  11.  Grande  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  character  references  as 
well:  “Principals  and  teachers  should 
not  recommend  for  atimission  to  this 
course  any  students  they  cannot  rec¬ 
ommend  to  employers  whose  money 
and  property  trainees  will  handle,’’ 
he  said. 

In  most  comprehensive  high  schools, 
Grande  explained,  there  is  a  record  of 
occasions  when  each  student  has  been 


sent  to  the  office  for  disciplinary  meas¬ 
ures.  rhis  record  should  be  studied 
carefully,  for  “if  a  student  cannot  ad¬ 
here  and  live  up  to  the  school  rules, 
it  is  more  than  likely  he  will  not  be 
able  to  live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.’’  Excessive  absences,  whether 
for  health  or  other  reasons,  are  an¬ 
other  warning  note.  A  careful  inter- 
\iew,  however,  yields  more  informa¬ 
tion  than  the  record  alone.  Many 
limes,  (irande  said,  a  student  with  a 
poor  attendance  record  and  low  scho¬ 
lastic  standing  has  Ijeen  helped  by  the 
distributive  education  program  Ije- 
cause  his  interest  in  the  course  has 
brought  about  an  improvement. 

.\mong  tests  used  in  Reading, 
Grande  mentioned  the  Bell  Adjust¬ 
ment  Inventory  l  est;  the  Iowa  test  of 
education  development:  the  .Stanford 
reading  and  arithmetic  test  given  in 
junior  high  school;  the  Galifornia 
mental  maturity  test  (short  form)  or 
the  Henmon-Nelson  I.  Q.  test;  the 
Ruder  Preference  Test  of  student  in¬ 
terests;  and  the  George  Washington 
University  “Ability  to  Sell’’  test. 

Course  Content.  On  the  subject  of 
course  content,  Alvin  Weitz,  teacher- 
coordinator  of  distributive  education, 
Bayonne  High  School,  Bayonne,  N.  }., 
offered  a  distillation  of  opinions 
offered  by  educators  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
made  a  plea,  too,  for  the  setting  up  of 
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tacililies  tor  the  exchange  ot  inlonna- 
tion  on  course  content  and  instruc¬ 
tional  materials. 

In  planning  the  course  of  study, 
Weitz  emphasized  that  “in  the  field  of 
distribution,  the  general  pattern  ot 
growth  is  not  to  train  for  a  particular 
occupation  as  an  end  in  itself.  The 
trend  has  been  to  gain  training  and 
experience  in  a  certain  job,  then  ad- 
vaiice  to  a  new  job  which  provides 
additional  experience  and  training.” 
Thus  the  high  school  program  shotdd 
not  be  planned  with  the  idea  that  job 
placement  is  an  end  in  itself. 

A  course,  he  suggested,  shotdd  in¬ 
clude  such  jx)ints  as  the  function  of 
distribution  in  our  economy;  a  study 
of  the  kinds  of  organizations  perform¬ 
ing  distributive  functions;  a  study  of 
marketing;  a  study  of  the  various 
financial  aspects  of  distribution.  Along 
with  this,  he  recommended  correla¬ 
tion  with  other  subjects  in  the  high 
school  curriculum,  plus  specialized  in¬ 
dividualized  instruction.  This  last,  he 
said,  should  take  about  50  per  cent  of 
classroom  instructional  time.  Actual 
work  experience  in  business  should 
supplement  the  teaching  of  know’l- 
etlge,  skill  and  attitudes  needed  by  j)er- 
sons  in  distribution. 

Among  recent  developments  in 
meeting  these  objectives,  Weitz  cited 
surveys  of  what  merchants  want:  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  salesmanship,  a  winning 
personality,  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  people,  plus  training  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  English,  display,  advertising, 
and  retailing  as  a  career. 

Other  trends  mentioned  include 
greater  emphasis  on  classroom  in¬ 
struction;  adapting  course  content  to 
a  broader  range  of  distributive  occu¬ 
pations;  development  of  teaching 
guides  and  manuals;  use  of  club  activ¬ 
ities;  exploratory  efforts  in  college- 
level  courses  in  retailing;  work  units 
on  the  use  of  business  forms;  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  management  concepts  in 
the  high  school  program;  and  the  use 
by  teachers  of  a  greater  variety  of  tech¬ 
niques  in  classroom  work. 

Sponsor  Development.  Improved  co¬ 
ordination  between  store  and  school 
can  be  possible  with  great  economy 
of  time  for  all  concerned,  indicated 
Maude  A.  Hudson,  Norfolk  City  Sup¬ 
ervisor,  Distributive  Education,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  She  outlined  a  sponsor  de¬ 
fig 


velopment  program  that  minimizes 
the  number  of  individual  conferences 
between  coordinators  and  members  of 
the  business  community. 

"Time-tested  conferences  are  not 
discarded,”  she  explained,  "but  are 
reserved  primarily  for  discussion  ol 
the  student’s  progress  and  individual 
needs.  Today  these  are  supplementetl 
by  group  meetings  where  problems 
and  techniques  of  general  application 
are  covered.” 

After  first  being  contacted  person¬ 
ally,  sponsors  are  invited  to  a  meeting 
that  emphasizes  their  importance  as 
on-the-job  trainers  and  shows  how 
they  and  their  firms  benefit  from  the 
program.  They  are  asked  what  topics 
they  wish  to  study  at  future  meetings, 
and  later  meetings  are  planned  in  the 
light  of  their  preferences. 

Benefits  reported  from  this  proced¬ 
ure  include:  development  of  supervis¬ 
ory  ability  in  the  sponsors;  better 
supervision  of  the  students;  more 
effective  cooperation  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  cooperative  program; 
enhanced  prestige  of  the  sponsor;  pro¬ 
motions  of  some  sponsors  as  a  result 
of  the  leadership  training  received; 
greater  economy  of  time  and  greater 
effectiveness  in  coordination  visits; 
broader  work  experience  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  as  a  result  of  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  program  by  the  sponsors. 

Equipping  the  Classroom.  As  to  the 

classroom  itself,  Joseph  H.  Russell, 
teacher-coordinator  of  distributive 
education,  Greenwich  High  School, 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  had  suggestions  for 
how  it  can  be  equipped  to  help  make 
education  a  “living,  dynamic  experi¬ 
ence  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  this 
space-travel  era,”  and  yet  not  absorb 
a  disproportionately  large  share  of  the 
school’s  space. 

In  his  own  school,  Russell  reported, 
the  Student  Shop,  which  is  open  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  school  day,  is  used  as  a 
retail  laboratory  during  two  periods 
each  day  by  Distributive  Education 
students.  It  is  a  retail  store  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  day,  but  the 
D.  E.  students  sell  in  the  store  instead 
of  going  to  study  hall. 

In  New  York  State,  he  said,  a  labo¬ 
ratory  of  660  square  feet,  with  student 
capacity  of  20,  is  recommended  for 
schools  with  enrollment  of  350  to  750 
in  grades  nine  to  12.  One  wall  of  the 


roon>  includes  teacher’s  storage  space, 
mirror  alcove,  wall  case  and  hang-rod 
case.  In  front  of  these  are  a  glass 
showcase  with  adjustable  shelves  and 
a  counter  unit.  This  provides  a  (om- 
plete  unit  for  demonstration  sales, 
arranging  displays,  stock  and  inven¬ 
tory  control  practice,  wrapping  and 
sacking  merchandise.  Anothei:  feature 
of  the  classroom-laboratory  is  a  hall 
show  window. 

“If  a  display  window  is  installed  in 
the  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  group,”  said  Rus¬ 
sell,  “it  is  desirable  to  have  it  face  the 
corridor  or  main  hall  of  the  building. 
...  A  well-planned  display  will  attract 
the  attention  of  the  students  who  pass 
through  the  corridor  and  will  tend  to 
increase  student  interest  in  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education.” 

Where  a  room  cannot  be  set  aside 
for  all-day  use  by  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  display  and  counter  equip 
ment  can  be  ranged  across  the  back 
of  a  classroom.  In  the  Seattle  High 
School,  Russell  said,  wall  facilities, 
counters,  and  a  two-foot  aisle  between 
take  up  six  feet  of  depth  across  the 
back  of  a  bookkeeping  classrooonv, 
students  turn  their  chairs  to  the  back 
of  the  room  for  the  D.  E.  period. 
In  Minneapolis,  a  special  store  unit 
has  been  designed  that  takes  only  30 
inches  across  the  back  of  the  room  and 
can  be  closed  off  and  locked  by  means 
of  folding  doors  when  not  in  use. 

Whatever  the  space  available,  mer¬ 
chants  can  help  equip  the  classrooms, 
Russell  suggested,  by  contributing  dis¬ 
play  and  other  equipment  they  no 
longer  use. 


Executive  Trainees  from  High  Schools. 

The  retail  executive  intemeship  pro¬ 
gram  for  high  school  graduates  devel¬ 
oped  by  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  was  described  by  Eugene 
Corenthal,  New  York  City’s  supervisor 
of  distributive  education.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  five  years  old.  It  is  a  rig¬ 
orous  one,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
selected  students  have  dropped  out. 
Nevertheless,  for  those  who  can  stay 
the  course  it  is  a  road  through  D.  E.  to 
an  executive  career. 

To  be  considered  by  A.  &  S.  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  recommended  by  the 
merchandising  faculty  in  his  school: 
have  the  career  goal  of  becoming  a 
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retail  executive;  and  be  financially  un¬ 
able  to  enter  a  day  college.  To  each 
student  selected  by  A.  &  S.  the  store 
provides:  (1)  full-time  employment; 
(2)  half  of  his  tuition  at  an  evening 
college,  up  to  $200  a  year;  and  (3)  a 
three  to  four  year  job  rotation  train¬ 
ing  program  leading  to  an  executive 
position. 

The  “interne”  is  required  to  com¬ 
plete  12  to  18  college  credits  a  year, 
with  satisfactory  grades.  If  he  fails  to 
maintain  scholastic  or  job  jjerform- 
ance  standards  he  is  dropped  from  the 


interneship  program,  though  he  may 
be  retained  as  a  regular  employee. 

Of  the  22  “internes"  selected  during 
the  past  five  years,  19  came  from  high 
school  graduating  classes  and  three 
were  already  employed  in  the  store. 
Five  were  girls,  but  all  five  have 
dropped  out,  the  double  program  of 
work  and  study  apparently  being  too 
rigorous  for  them.  Of  the  17  boys,  one 
has  completed  his  interneship  and  is 
now  a  successful  buyer;  two  are  in 
their  fourth  year  of  training;  four  are 
in  their  second  year;  and  the  other  10 


have  dropped  out. 

In  spite  of  the  high  prop>ortion  who 
do  not  complete  the  program,  Mr. 
Corenthal  reported  that  A.  &  S.  is  sat¬ 
isfied  it  is  worth  while.  And  from  the 
school  system’s  point  of  view:  “We 
have  provided  our  classroom  teachers 
with  a  stimulating  motivation  for  stu¬ 
dent  achievement.  We  needed  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  student’s  question,  ‘Why 
do  I  need  training  in  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  if  the  store  will  hire  anybody?’ 
We  hope  the  retail  executive  interne- 
ship  program  will  be  an  answer.” 


The  Retail  Career 


Advice  for  the  store  seeking  trainees  and  for  the  student  choosing  a  future 


COMPETENT  and  interested  can¬ 
didates  for  junior  executive  posi¬ 
tions  are  often  scared  away  from  re¬ 
tailing  by  the  negative  attitude  that 
people  in  the  field  exhibit  toward  their 
profession.  This  criticism  was  made 
at  the  Personnel  Group’s  panel  meet¬ 
ing  on  how  to  find  and  keep  potential 
executives. 

I'he  panel  membeis  were:  William 
Bendell,  director  of  personnel  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
Company,  St.  Louis;  Wade  Bennett, 
senior  vice  president  for  personnel  and 
labor  relations,  L.  Bamberger  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark;  George  Cullen,  super¬ 
intendent  of  personnel  administration, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia; 
Marian  Miller,  school  recruitment 
supervisor,  Lansburgh’s,  Washington; 
Wesley  E.  Scott,  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  distributive  education.  Board 
of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pauline  Wendt,  general  personnel 
manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

The  chairman  was  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Grath,  vice  president  in  charge  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  development  and  organization 
planning.  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New 
York,  and  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Personnel  Group. 

February,  1960 


Retailing's  Image  of  Retailing.  The 

legend  of  long  hours,  low  pay  and  slow 
promotions  in  retailing,  according  to 
the  panel  and  participating  members 
of  the  audience,  is  perjietrated  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  buyers  and 
other  executives  who  speak  wearily  of 
the  hard  struggle  they  fought  to  reach 
their  present  positions.  The  young, 
eager  trainee  who  is  assigned  to  work 
under  such  a  complaining  executive 
soon  loses  all  incentive  for  a  career  in 
retailing. 

Suggestions  on  how  to  correct  this 
situation  were:  In  their  efforts  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  favorable  public  image  of  their 
business,  retailers  must  start  cam¬ 
paigns  in  their  stores.  Executives  must 
be  inculcated  with  the  belief  that 
theirs  is  a  profession  which,  like  any 
other  profession,  demands  hard  work 
and  long  hours  but  in  return  offers 
challenges,  rewards  and  a  chance  for 
success  that  make  it  all  worth  while. 
They  should  be  shown  that  starting 
salaries  for  junior  executives  are  com¬ 
petitive  with  other  businesses  in  the 
area— and  if  wages  are  not  locally  com¬ 
petitive,  they  should  be  made  so. 

Executives  should  be  made  aware 
that  job  promotions  are  more  easily 
achieved  in  retailing  than  in  other  in¬ 


dustries,  that  in  fact  junior  executives 
reach  top  posts  faster  and  at  a  younger 
age  than  anywhere  else. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Scott  suggested 
that  perhaps  promotion  should  be 
more  gradual.  The  step  from  junior 
executive  to  buyer  is  a  big  one,  he  said, 
and  sometimes  takes  too  long  a  time 
during  which  no  sign  of  advancement 
is  given  to  the  young  executive.  He 
suggested  that  retailers  consider  estab¬ 
lishing  intermediary  levels  through 
which  a  junior  executive  would  pass 
on  his  way  to  becoming  a  buyer  or 
ilepartment  manager. 

Recruiting.  Once  retailers  begin  talk¬ 
ing  more  positively  to  themselves 
about  their  work,  they’ll  be  in  a  better 
{KTsition  to  sell  a  positive  image  to  the 
public,  the  panel  agreed.  Here’s  how 
the  job  of  public  information  can  be 
accomplished  so  that  able  and  inter- 
esteti  candidates  will  be  attracted  to 
stores,  according  to  the  panel: 

►  Address  retailing’s  story  to  the 
entire  labor  market.  Up  to  now  the 
stress  has  been  on  colleges  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  enlist  the  recent  graduate. 
However,  there  are  other  sources  of 
good  material  for  executives. 

Young  people  who  are  dissatisfied 
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with  careers  they  have  started  in  other 
fields  can  he  welcomed  to  retailing- 
use  institutional  advertising.  Military 
personnel  who  have  already  retired  or 
are  preparing  to  retire  are  often  young 
and  interested  in  new  careers— adver¬ 
tise  in  army  post  newspapers.  .Married 
women  with  decreasing  home  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  the  desire  to  work  can  be 
recruited  as  part-time  executives. 

Other  sources  are  college  dropouts, 
who  left  for  reasons  other  than  schol¬ 
arship,  and  capable  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who,  for  various  reasons,  don’t 
plan  to  go  to  college. 

►  Oonduct  an  educational  jirogram 
in  the  high  schools  to  influence  stu¬ 
dents  when  they  are  making  basic  de¬ 
cisions  about  college  courses  and  ca¬ 
reers.  Have  speakers  glamorize  retail¬ 
ing  in  speeches  delivered  at  assembly 
programs.  .\sk  faculty  members  to 
edit  the  talks  so  that  they  are  in 
language  the  teen-ager  understands. 
.Speak  to  parents’  meetings. 

Up  to  now  most  communication 
with  high  schools  has  been  through 
guidance  counselors,  whose  chief  task 
is  disseminating  broad  information  on 
how  to  get  into  college.  Solicit  cooj)- 
eration  of  teachers  and  tlepartment 
heads,  particularly  those  teaching  com¬ 
mercial  courses;  they  know  their  stu¬ 
dents  as  individuals,  their  abilities  and 
interests,  and  can  encourage  suitable 
youngsters  to  prepare  for  retailing. 

►  Invite  elementary  school  classes 
to  visit  your  stores:  no  age  or  grade  is 
too  early  to  start  promoting  a  career 
in  retailing. 

►  In  the  colleges,  get  your  story  to 
instructors  of  business  courses  as  well 
as  to  placement  offices.  Urge  your  re¬ 
cruiters  to  advertise  for  top  quality. 
Stress  the  high  qualifications  that  are 
desired,  just  as  the  Marines  do.  A 
challenge  can  produce  better  response 
and  more  interest  than  a  pretty  and 
pink  picture.  As  a  member  of  the 
audience  asked:  Do  you  want  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  looking  for  bonuses  and 
benefits  or  the  one  who  wants  to  earn 
his  pay? 

►  Get  in  touch  with  evening 
schools,  riiere  too  can  be  found  inter¬ 
ested  and  capable  jx)tential  executives. 

►  Use  employment  agencies  more. 
Mr.  Cullen  said  his  store  has  invited 
representatives  of  agencies  to  an  an¬ 
nual  lunch  to  inform  them  about  job 
opportunities  in  the  store.  By  correct¬ 


ing  many  of  the  misconceptions  which 
had  been  communicated  to  job  appli¬ 
cants,  he  rejxjrted,  there  have  been 
more  referrals  and  better-quality  re¬ 
ferrals. 

After  Recruitment.  The  panel  recog¬ 
nized  that  many  of  these  previously 
unsought  trainees  would  probably  re- 
(|uire  nuHlified  training  programs,  iip- 
gradetl  starting  salaries  and  new  pro¬ 
motion  schedules.  The  need  for  great¬ 
er  individual  attention,  however,  was 
stressed  as  well  for  all  executive  train¬ 
ees  and  junior  executives.  Too  much 
“sitik-or-switn”  was  noted  as  a  major 
(ause  of  resignations  by  potential  ex- 
etutives.  .\s  Mr.  McGrath  summar¬ 
ized  the  viewpoint  of  the  panel: 

There  should  be  work-centered  pro¬ 
grams  which  assure  continuous  growth 
after  the  initial  period  of  classroom 
work  and  that  provide  the  junior 
executive  with  individual  appraisal  of 
his  work  and  with  personnel  counsel¬ 
ing.  They  will  give  him  a  sense  of 
growth  and  renewed  interest,  thus 
combatting  the  feeling  of  stagnation 
that  motivates  job  restlessness.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  program  should  be  moving 
the  junior  executive  into  new  jobs  as 
soon  as  he  is  ready.  For  this  feature  of 


Four  retailers— one  at  the  very  pin¬ 
nacle  of  the  merchandising  world 
and  three  moving  rapidly  upwards- 
talked  to  an  audience  consisting  chief¬ 
ly  of  students  at  the  session  sponsored 
by  the  NRMA  Careers  in  Retailing 
Committee.  Miss  Julia  Coburn  of  the 
Tobe-Coburn  School  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting. 

Two  of  the  speakers  are  making 
their  careers  in  management;  Sanford 
r.  Zimmerman  is  superintendent  at 
Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  and  Richard 
-Mmarode  is  district  manager  of  South¬ 
ern  Department  Stores.  The  third, 
Mary  Trainor  Rice,  is  in  merchandis¬ 
ing:  she  is  fashion  coordinator  of 
home  furnishings  at  Bloomingdale 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  fourth 
speaker  was  Wheelock  H.  Bingham, 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bingham  told  the  students: 


the  program  to  succeed,  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  buyers  is  required  since  many 
won’t  give  iq>  a  good  staff  meml)er. 

Executive  Turnover.  That  the  problem 
of  retail  executive  turnover  is  a  big 
one  on  all  levels  was  illustrated  by  a 
survey  report  by  Mr.  Cullen.  The 
study  covered  20  large  stores  with 
9,000  executives  in  1958.  Separations 
from  the  stores  totalled  1,100  during 
the  year  for  a  turnover  of  12.5  per 
cent.  Of  those  who  were  separated 
from  the  companies,  70  per  cent  were 
for  voluntary  reasons,  with  15  per  cent 
going  to  other  stores.  Twenty  per  cent 
were  discharged  for  unsatisfactory  joh 
performance;  10  per  cent  were  sepa¬ 
rated  for  miscellaneous  reasons. 

Significant  to  the  problem  of  junior 
executives  is  the  finding  that  51  per 
cent  of  the  1,100  separated  executives 
had  been  with  their  companies  for 
three  years  or  less. 

It  was  announced  that  similar  re¬ 
sults  on  executive  turnover  were  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  study  on  executive  devel¬ 
opment  conducted  by  Dr.  Marion 
Neiderpreum  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  cooperation  with  the 
NRMA  Personnel  Group.  The  report 
will  be  published  soon. 


“I  went  to  work  in  Macy’s  because  it 
seemed  to  me  to  have  everything  1 
wanted  —  opportunity,  excitement,  a 
chance  to  make  more  money  more 
quickly,  challenge  and  drama.  .  .  . 

‘  You  can  probably  earn  more  money 
quicker  in  the  retail  field,  if  you  have 
what  it  takes,  than  in  most  other  fields. 
A  year  or  so  ago  we  analyzed  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  140  young  people  who  had 
been  through  Macy’s  training  squad. 
In  five  years  they  had  more  than 
doubled  their  salary  and  in  10  years 
quadrupled  it. 

“Buyers  and  department  managers 
in  the  large  cities  earn  anywhere  from 
$7,500  to  $30,000  and  some  even 
$50,000.  Merchandise  managers  and 
heads  of  operating  departments  earn 
upwards  of  $20,000,  and  the  sky  is  the 
limit— at  least  up  to  the  $100,000  level. 
Pay  for  top  jobs  in  the  department 
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store  i)usiness  is  among  the  highest  of 
I  any  industry  in  the  country. 

"Also,  you  don’t  have  to  spend  years 
to  find  out  if  you  have  what  it  takes. 
It  will  be  clear  to  you  and  to  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  very  short  time.  We  pro¬ 
mote  strictly  on  the  basis  of  merit,  not 
seniority— and  you  need  have  no  fear 
of  getting  lost.  In  our  business  we 
must  l>uy  and  sell  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  weekly— even 
daily— and  when  we  find  pseople  who 
have  the  gift  for  these  two  arts  we 
give  them  every  opportunity  to  make 
money  for  themselves  and  for  us.” 

Making  a  special  point  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  department  store  offers 
women,  Mr.  Bingham  reported  that  45 
per  cent  of  the  executives  in  the  Macy 
organization  are  women. 

Professional  Pride.  Besides  good  earn¬ 
ings,  rapid  advancement  and  excite¬ 
ment,  he  continued,  the  successful  de¬ 
partment  store  executive  knows  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  an  important  and 
demanding  job  well.  “A  national  mag¬ 
azine,”  he  commented,  “once  ranked 
the  job  of  department  store  buyer  as 
one  of  the  three  most  difficult  and  com¬ 
plex  occupations  in  the  world.  Only 
physicians  and  lawyers  were  in  the 
same  class.” 

“You  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  growth  industries,”  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  concluded.  “What  people  usually 
mean  is  an  industry  that  has  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  development  as  a  result 
of  new  discoveries.  As  you  are  aware, 
some  of  these  growth  industries  get  off 
the  launching  pad  but  not  into  orbit. 
Retailing,  however,  can’t  help  but  ex¬ 
pand  and  grow  in  the  years  ahead.  As 
populations  grow,  move  around  and 
respond  to  the  force  of  rising  standards 
of  living,  smart  retailers  are  needed  as 
they  have  never  been  needed  before.” 

Career  in  Operations.  Sanford  T. 
Zimmerman  has  been  superintendent 
at  Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  for  the  past 
year.  He  told  the  students  about  his 
own  training,  first  as  a  retailing  major 
at  Washington  University,  then  as  a 
graduate  student  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  faculty  for  three  years.  In 
1955  he  went  to  Famous-Barr.  He 
started  as  a  roving  service  manager 
and  was  appsointed  after  a  few  months 
to  the  new  psosition  of  manager  of 


Looking  back,  Macy's  presi¬ 
dent  Wheelock  H.  Bingham 
recommends  the  retail  career 
lor  superior  people  in  search' 
of  important  work,  and  quick 
and  high  monetary  rewards. 

selling  services.  Mr.  Zimmerman’s  ex- 
pjerience  in  improving  customer  serv¬ 
ice  and  energizing  selling,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  management  ac¬ 
cepted  new  ideas,  all  added  up  to  a 
convincing  presentation  of  the  career 
opportunities  in  the  operating  side  of 
the  retail  business. 

Richard  Almarode,  district  manager 
of  Southern  Department  Stores,  said 
his  retail  career  started  in  distributive 
education  classes.  (“I’m  in  retailing 
because  1  didn’t  like  a  solid  geometry 
class  in  high  school.”)  After  World 
War  II  service  he  took  his  B.  S.  degree 
in  retailing;  divided  his  time  between 
stores  and  classes  until  he  had  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree:  sprent  seven  years  as  a 
teacher  of  retailing,  and  then  joined 
Southern  Department  Stores  as  person¬ 
nel  manager.  As  a  district  manager, 
he  is  now  responsible  for  13  of  the  33 
stores  in  the  Southern  chain. 

Mr.  Almarode  made  two  points  with 
special  insistence  for  his  audience  of 
teenagers:  the  readiness  with  which 
retailing  puts  young  people  into  sup¬ 
ervisory  and  executive  jobs;  and  the 
pjractical  value  of  academic  training 
in  retailing.  And  he  offered  this  ad¬ 
vice: 

“Pick  your  trainer.  .  .  .  It’s  the 
individual  buyer,  merchandiser,  store 
manager,  window  trimmer,  receiving 
or  marking  clerk,  or  whomever  you 
work  with,  that  gives  you  the  training 
—not  the  company  president  or  person¬ 
nel  recruiter  or  the  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
report.” 


The  HOME 
is  the 

STATUS  SYMBOL! 

- This  is  the  theme  of  the  - 

Sixth  Annual  Home 
Furnishings  Conference 
April  6-7,  1960 
Hotel  Biltmore 
New  York  City 


Merchandise  managers  and  buyers 
will  want  to  attend  and  participate 
in  the  six  major  sessions  involving 
among  others  these  all-important 
subjects: 

New  volume  possibilities  in  Big 
Ticket  merchandise 

Retailer-manufacturer  need  for 
controlled  distribution 

Today's  urgent  need  for  better 
floor  salesmanship 

Buyers'  jxinel  on  some  crucial 
furniture  problems 

Profitable  merchandising  based 
on  "cost  factors" 

In-the-home  selling 

Plus  Sp>ecial  Breakfast  Session  on 
Controlled  Distribution 

Mail  this  reservation  today! 

f - j 

I  Home  Furnishings  Conference  j 

I  National  Retail  Merchants  Assn.  | 

I  100  W.  31st  St. 

I  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  I 

I  Please  register  me  for  the  Apjril  6-7  I 
I  Home  Furnishings  Conference.  Also  j 

I  send  me . registration  forms  j 

I  for  myself  and . others  for  . 

I  our  store.  p 

I  Bill  us _  Check  enclosed  ....  | 

j  (Registration  fee*  $15.  Top  p 

j  store  registration  fee — three  or  j 

I  more  —  $45.)  I 

I 

NAME  .  I 

j  STORE  .  I 

I  ADDRESS  .  ! 

j  > 

I  CITY,  STATE .  j 

I  *lnclud«t  a  copy  of  "Tho  Succoicful  AAor-  ■ 

I  chondUing  of  Homo  Furnithingt  in  1960"  ■ 

I  — tho  Conforonco  procoodingt.  ! 
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Leopold  Stokowski 


Hr  told  a  Sales  Promotion  Division  session:  "(iood 
music  is  good  business.  .  .  .  There  is  so  much 
talent  in  the  country  that  has  no  outlet.  There 
are  more  than  20()  orchestras  in  the  U.  S.  Hut  many 
fine  players  cannot  live  by  what  they  earn  from 
music;  they  have  to  earn  secondary  incomes.  .  .  . 
Retailers  can  help  to  create  more  opportunities  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren  to  make  music. 
Look  at  it  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  edu¬ 
cating  our  children.” 

Besides  being  conductor  of  the  Houston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Stokowski  is  a  member  of 
the  President’s  Music  Committee. 


A  new  hat  will  th  mare  for  her 


Color  Television 

Its  promotion  power  was  described  at  a  breakfast  session  sponsored  by  RCA. 
Above:  J.  M.  Williams,  promotion  manager  of  RCA  Sales;  Vaughn  Monroe;  J.  S. 
Beldon,  president,  and  Paul  Grover,  show  promotion  manager  of  RCA  Sales;  and 
Harold  Haener,  publicity  director  of  Macy’s  San  Francisco. 


F.  F.  R. 

It  means  Favorable  Feminine  ReacUd 
to  McCurdy’s  of  Rochester,  N.  Y,  ht. 
to  the  advertising  agency  and  proh] 
sional  psychologists  who  helped  bui 
the  outstanding  institutional  series  i 
which  these  two  ads  appeared. 


"Rhapsody  of  Steel" 

A  scene  from  the  production  staged  by  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  at  a  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  session.  The  purpose  of  the  presentation,  which  also  featured 
a  new  2i-minute  color  movie  of  the  same  title,  was  to  show  department  stores 
how  they  can  promote  the  hundreds  of  different  items  they  carry  that  are  made 
of  steel.  The  music  for  the  movie  was  composed  by  Dimitri  Tiomkin,  and  is 
played  by  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Tiomkin  conducting. 


Statesman 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  asked  retailers  to 
make  it  their  everyday  business  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  assist  young  people. 
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New  Dimensions  in  Sales  Promotion 


Don't  talk  about  you;  talk  about  her  ....  Don't  sell  her;  help  her  to  buy/ 


The  once-a-week  institutional  ads  of 
McCurdy’s,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have 
attracted  admiring  attention  in  retail 
promotion  circles  during  the  past  year. 
However,  the  ads  are  only  one  phase 
of  an  integrated  effort  to  establish 
McCurdy’s  in  customers’  minds  as  "the 
store  that  understands  women.” 


The  story  behind  the  ads  was  told  at 
a  Sales  Promotion  Division  session  by 
Neil  Gallagher  and  Lois  Ingalls  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  of  the  Rumrill  Company, 
Rochester  ad  agency,  which  created 
the  campaign.  Both  have  been  retail 
promotion  managers,  and  directors  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

The  ads  in  the  McCurdy  series  (see 
cuts)  read  as  if  they  sprang  spontane¬ 
ously  from  an  intuitive  understanding 
of  what  women  care  about  most;  but 
actually  they  were  based  on  a  research 
study  that  went  on  for  more  than  a 
year  before  the  first  copy  was  written. 

Customers  in  the  McCurdy  trading 
area  were  visited  by  skilled  interview¬ 
ers  using  the  “depth”  technique  of 
motivational  research.  From  their  re¬ 
ports  the  Rumrill  agency  compiled  a 
picture  of  what  a  woman  hopes  for  in 
her  relations  with  a  department  store, 
and  what  the  Rochester  woman 
thought  of  McCurdy’s  specifically. 
Then  the  job  was  to  make  her  image 
of  McCurdy’s  match  her  concept  of  the 
perfect  department  store. 

“The  research  proved,’’  said  the 
agency,  “that  a  state  of  mind— favor¬ 


able  feminine  reaction— would  bring 
a  woman  into  a  specific  department 
store  in  spite  of  competitive  price 
claims,  competitive  lures  .  .  .” 

rhe  newspaper  campaign,  there¬ 
fore,  was  designed  to  identify  Mc- 
Cmrdy’s  in  the  customer’s  mind  as  “a 
helpful  friend,  a  dependable  neighbor, 
an  understanding,  benevolent,  wise, 
witty,  worldly,  knowing  champion  of 
women  . . .  not  a  commercial  company, 
but  a  woman’s  special  friend.” 

With  the  advertising  campaign  went 
a  program  of  indoctrination.  Execu¬ 
tives  from  the  rank  of  assistant  buyer 
up  were  given  comprehensive  briefing. 
Thirty-three  meetings  were  held  to  in¬ 
struct  the  entire  store  staff,  selling  and 
non-selling.  A  sp>eciai  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  briefed  the  advertising  copywrit¬ 
ers.  In  all  these  instructions  the  prin¬ 
ciples  were  the  same:  (1)  “Talk  about 
her— not  about  you.”  (2)  “Don’t  sell 
her— help  her  to  buy.” 

“The  results,”  says  Gilbert  G.  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  general  manager  of  the  store, 
“have  been  so  tangible  and  specific 
that  McCurdy’s  is  following  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  second  year.” 


Ckjpywriting  for  the  McCurdy  ad 
series  prepared  by  Rumrill  was  as 
inspired  as  the  preparatory  research 
was  painstaking.  Here’s  one  of  the 
most  effective  texts,  used  with  the 
art  shown  above: 


"A  woman  knows  what  it  means  to  wait  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  by  a  telephone,  by  a  child’s  bedside,  in  a  hospital  corridor,  on  the  apron  of  an 
airport.  Since  time  immemorial  men  have  gone  forth  and  women  have  waited.  Generations 
of  her  kind  have  faced  the  empty  separateness,  the  futile  solitude,  the  valor  born  of  two 
words  ,  .  .  wail  and  hope.  And  the  will  to  hope  beyond  hope.  The  gladdest  sound  is  a  car 
in  the  driveway.  The  most  heart-bracing  phrase  is  “I’m  all  right;  I’ll  be  there  .  .  .” 

"The  staying  power  of  a  woman  is  legendary.  Patience,  perseverance,  tolerance, 
determination  are  all  offspring  of  her  willingness  to  wait.  McCurdy’s  has  watched  it  carry 
over  in  small  ways.  In  a  woman’s  thoughtful  rejectitm  of  an  article  that  w'on’t  quite  do 
...  in  her  quiet  “No,  thank  you  .  .  .  I’ll  wait."  McCurdy’s  has  watched  it  carry  over  in 
big  ways.  A  longed-for  appliance  postponed  when  bills  are  due.  Her  own  coat  put  off  and 
a  teenager’s  carried  home  ,A  hearthside  chair  admired,  caressed,  sat  in  (and  her  heart 
set  upon)  and  the  twinkle  when  she  says  “Not  now  .  .  .  but  just  wait!” 

“McCurdy’s  has  profound  respect  for  a  woman’s  wish  to  wait.  When  she  is  ready 
McCurdy’s  will  be  ready,  too.  Ready  and  waiting.  In  the  meantime  McCurdy’s  goes  about 
its  business  of  being  a  woman’s  best  ally.  Scouting  out  the  new  fashions.  Pale  new  lip¬ 
sticks  to  pale  new  carpeting.  The  faster,  easier,  better  home  helps.  All  that  a  house,  or 
a  husband,  or  a  family  needs.  Having  it,  having  it  right  at  the  right  time,  is  a  large 
order . . .  and  a  large  part  of  the  reason  why  any  woman  knows  she  gets  more  at  McCurdy’s!” 
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Promotion  Opportunities  for  I960 


The  opportunities  color  television 
offers  for  traffic-building  promo¬ 
tion  were  described  by  Jack  S.  Beldon, 
president  of  RCA  Sales  Corporation, 
at  a  breakfast  session  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division.  He  spoke  after  the 
showing  of  a  film  of  RCA’s  coopera¬ 
tive  promotion  with  the  San  Francisco 
fashion  industries,  and  San  Francisco 
department,  specialty  and  appliance 
stores. 

He  described  the  closed  circuit  pro¬ 
motion  recently  used  by  Macy  New 
York’s  Roosevelt  Field  branch.  Pro¬ 
grams  were  l)roadcast  from  the  store’s 
community  room  to  20  color  receivers 
located  throughout  the  store.  They  fea¬ 
tured  product  demonstrations,  filmed 
commercials,  a  few  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams,  and  regular  newscasts.  Mr. 
Beldon  announced  the  availability  of 
two  Stensgaard  promotion  kits  which 
stores  can  use  to  tie  in  colorful  mer¬ 
chandise  with  the  appeal  of  color 
television. 

.■\s  to  the  merchandising  future  of 
color  television,  he  said  these  are  basic 
facts  that  stores  can  count  on: 

The  excellence  of  today’s  sets  will 
not  be  improved  u{x>n  within  the  next 
few  years,  nor  will  their  prices  go 
down.  The  “myth”  about  excessive 
maintenance  costs  has  been  destroyed. 
Color  programming  is  good  and  plenti¬ 
ful  enough  to  justify  purchase  of  a 
color  set.  Major  advertisers  are  show¬ 
ing  a  new  enthusiasm  for  color— suc¬ 
cess  stories  abound  among  them.  Sales 
of  sets  at  the  end  of  1959  were  running 
30  per  cent  ahead  of  the  previous  year, 
and  practically  all  sales  were  of  new 
models  at  regular  prices.  RCA— now 
making  a  profit  on  its  color  receivers— 
will  continue  its  successful  policy  of 
no  cut-price  promotions. 

Manufacturer  -  Sponsored  Programs. 

United  States  Steel’s  idea  for  a  special 
promotion  featuring  the  storewide  as¬ 
sortment  of  items  made  of  steel  was 
given  a  musical  show  presentation  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention.  Twelve  singers 
and  dancers  told  how  the  Rhapsody 
of  Steel  Planbook  can  be  used  to  create 
a  colorful  customer  attraction. 

Three  other  manufacturer-sponsored 
events  attracted  audiences  of  both  mer¬ 


chandisers  and  sales  promotion  execu¬ 
tives.  A  “chuck  wagon  breakfast”  ses¬ 
sion,  with  Roy  Rogers-Frontiers,  Inc. 
as  host,  heard  how  western  depart¬ 
ments  can  be  built  to  year-round  vol¬ 
ume.  Sports  Illustrated  offered  a  pre¬ 
sentation  featuring  the  merchandising 
and  promotion  op{X)rtunities  offered 
by  the  increasing  leisure  and  the 
broadening  cultural  interests  of  the 
.\merican  public.  National  Football 
League  Enterprises  was  host  at  a 
luncheon  for  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group,  and  presented  a  mer¬ 
chandising  plan  tied  in  with  profes¬ 
sional  football. 

How  to  Talk  to  o  Woman.  “How  does 
your  advertising  score  with  the 
women?”  was  the  subject  of  a  slide- 
illustrated  dialogue  conducted  by 
Maybelle  F.  Hall  and  Rosanne  Weiner 
of  the  Maybelle  F.  Hall  Company. 
They  told  their  sales  promotion  audi¬ 
ence:  “.A  store’s  fashion  standing  is  its 
best  and  most  powerful  weapon 
against  the  threat  of  low  markon,  price 


1.  How  many  full-scale  “fashion”  promo¬ 

tions  (large  space,  backed  up  with 
windows  and  interior  displays)  did 
you  have  in  1959?  - 

2.  Were  these  fashion  presentations 
themed  more  distinctively  and  more 
excitingly  than  those  of  your  compe¬ 
tition?  Check  one: 

.Always  —  Sometimes  —  Rarely  — 

3.  How  many  new  fashion  colors  did  you 
launch  in  your  community  in  1959? 

4.  Were  the  names  and  ideas  you  used 
to  launch  these  colors  imaginative 
and  different  from  those  your  compe¬ 
tition  used? 

All _ Some _  None _ 

5.  Is  the  feature  emphasis  in  your  ready- 
to-wear  and  accessories  advertising 
predominantly  on:  Check  one: 

Price  —  Items  —  Fashion  News  — 
Fashion  Ideas  —  .Assortments  — 

6.  In  1959,  how  many  fashion  ideas  did 
you  sponsor  strongly  in: 


pressure  operations.”  And  it’s  the 
store’s  ability  to  invest  every  item  of 
merchandise  with  fashion  appc-al,  to 
spteak  the  language  of  fashion  with  ex¬ 
citement,  warmth  and  originality,  that 
can  “decapitate  that  negative  head 
your  customer  wears,  and  leave  you 
with  the  positive  head  of  hers  that 
longs  to  have  and  to  own  .  .  .” 

“[For]  your  typical  feminine  cus¬ 
tomer,”  said  the  Misses  Hall  and 
Weiner,  “is  a  fascinating  case  of  split 
personality.  She’s  got  two  heads.  On 
one  side,  a  soft,  gladsome,  enthusiastic, 
positive  gal  who  likes  everybody  and 
everything.  On  the  other  side,  a  skepti¬ 
cal,  hard-headed,  practical,  negative 
dame  who  sees  through  all  the  blarney 
and  is  plenty  tough  about  the  way  she 
spends  her  dough.  .  .  .  Fashion  is  the 
mysteriously  wonderful  element  that 
can  lift  that  feminine  customer  off  her 
feet  and  transport  her  into  a  desire- 
filled  world  of  glamor  and  beauty.” 

Besides  illustrating  their  points  with 
ads  and  layouts  prepared  for  their  own 
clients,  they  provided  everyone  in  the 
audience  with  a  test  by  which  to  check 
the  fashion-aliveness  of  a  store’s  adver¬ 
tising.  The  test  is  reproduced  below; 
a  rating  table  appears  on  page  70. 


Furniture  - 

Home  Furnishings  - 

Domestics _ 

Men’s  Wear _ 

Children’s  Wear - 

7.  Do  your  customers  think  of  your 

store,  regardless  of  price  lines,  as  a 
really  hot,  on-its-toes  fashion  store? 
Yes  _  No  _ 

8.  How  often  do  you  run  a  fashion  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  is  a  complete  change 
of  pace  from  your  day-to-day  adver¬ 
tising  effort? 

Twice  a  month _  Once  a  month  — 

Once  a  season _  Rarely _ 

9.  Which  of  the  following  describes 
your  advertising  pattern; 

a.  A  continuing  fashion  story  pre¬ 
sented  month-in  and  month-out - 

b.  Periodic  fashion  stories  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  season - 

10.  Does  your  copy  speak  the  Language 
of  Fashion  fluently _ with  imagina¬ 

tion,  excitement,  warmth?  Yes  — 
No _ 


HOW  DOES  YOUR  ADVERTISING  SCORE  WITH  THE  WOMEN? 

(Please  answer  the  questions  before  referring  to  the  score  sheet  on  page  70) 
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Sitting...  Sleeping  ...or  Selling 

nolhing  beats  POLYURETHANE  baam  I 


Polyurethane  means  more  than  all-the-comforts-of-foam  in  today’s  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture! 

Comfort,  yes!  With  a  gentle  new  resilience  that  eliminates  "fight-back”. 
Good  appearance,  too!  With  new  design  versatility . . .  smooth,  wrinkle-free 
fabrics . . .  straight  non-creeping  weltlines . . .  and  cushions  that  never  need 
fluffing.  And  longer  life!  Polyurethane  doesn't  shred,  crumble  or  disinte¬ 
grate.  Spot-cleaning  fluids  don't  cause  swelling  and  blisters.  There's  no 
set,  sag,  lumps.  Its  comfort  and  appearance  last! 

These  and  many  more  facts-for-salespeople  are  detailed  in  “Polyurethane 
makes  the  sale!”  “There,’s  comfort  in  chemistry!”  carries  the  good  news 
about  polyurethane  to  the  consumer. 

Both  booklets  free  in  quantity  on  request 


A  new  dimension  in  sleeping  comfort ...  a  man-made  foam  designed  for 
sleep!  Its  resilience  is  controlled  to  provide  firm  but  gentle  support 
Millions  of  tiny  air-cells  in  polyurethane  foam  conform  to  the  sleeper's 
weight,  shifting  with  her  as  she  moves,  subtly  accommodating  the  chang¬ 
ing  contours  of  each  new  position. 

Lightweight  polyurethane  is  easy  to  turn.  The  bed  is  a  delight  to  make  up. 
Sheets  tuck  in  with  a  flick  of  the  wrist  and  polyurethane's  clean  lines 
enhance  the  trimly-tailored  appearance  of  the  bed. 

Other  plus  factors:  Polyurethane  is  odorless,  even  on  humid  days.  Dust- 
free  and  non-allergenic,  too. 

“If  you’re  a  sleeper” . . .  tells  all  about  the  selling  features  of  polyurethane 
foam  mattresses.  “Greatest  bed-time  story”  .  .  .  puts  the  sales  story  in 
special  terms  for  the  baby-mattress  market. 

Both  booklets  free  in  quantity  on  request 


As  the  facts  outlined  here  readily  demonstrate,  retailers  of  furniture  and 
bedding  have  a  great  business-builder  going  for  them  in  this  very  saleable 
new  medium  of  comfort! 

Salespeople  have  much  to  talk  about  in  the  customer-pleasing  features 
polyurethane  packs  into  upholstery  and  mattresses  .  .  .  wonderful  new 
values  in  comfort,  appearance  and  better  wear! 

And  polyurethane  works  wonders  as  well  for  profits  ...  for  dealers  and 
manufacturers  alike. 

This  season,  buy  polyurethane  foam  furniture  and  mattresses  in  depth! 
Then  get  all  the  salesmaking  facts  about  polyurethane  foam  ...  in  selling 
language  ...  by  writing  for  the  booklets  offered  here.  They’re  freely  offered 
in  quantity . . .  compliments  of  National  Aniline,  leading  makers  of  polyure¬ 
thane  chemicals.  You’ll  soon  be  saying  Nothing  beats  Polyurethane  Foam! 


to  make  the  sale  ...  sell 

POLYURETHANE  FOAM 

PolywriHiOfM,  coJM  yolytHwr  «nd  •fh^r  chemical  •r  trod*  wom*>, 

is  o  «*rsotilo  chomicol  motoriol  copoWo  ol  brood  voriotioos  to  ockiovo  dosirod 
SHd  prspiftios.  NATIONAl  ANILINE  molios  NACCONATI*  brood  ditsocyonotos, 

•ssontiol  chomicol  compooowts  of  oil  ^yurothoo*  lormolofioos. 

NATIONAL  ANILINE  DIVISION 

40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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Two  Retail  P,  R,  Opportunities 


The  nationwide  retailers’  program 
in  support  of  the  White  House 
Clonlerenee  on  Children  and  Youth 
was  launched  during  the  convention 
at  a  session  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

I'he  White  House  Conference  will 
take  place  March  27th  to  April  2nd.  It 
is  held  every  10  years,  and  this  is  the 
fifth  of  its  kind.  .After  a  week  of  study¬ 
ing  fO  urgent  problems  of  youth,  the 
7,000  delegates  will  return  to  their  own 
communities  to  take  follow-up  action. 
The  NRM.A  has  pledged  its  help  to 
oiganize  retailers  in  support  of  this 
work.  Early  in  January,  Edward  F. 
Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  anil  executive  secretary  of  the 
NR.M.V  coordinating  committee  for 
the  C^onference,  distributed  a  complete 
public-relations  kit  for  this  purpose. 

The  convention  session  W'as  organ¬ 
ized  as  a  “moilel  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence.”  by  the  national  (Conference 
committee.  Speakers  were  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  former  United  States  senator 
and  former  governor  of  New  York; 
Ephraim  Gomberg,  director  of  the 
Conference;  Alfred  C.  Thompson, 
newly-elected  president  of  NRM.A, 
and  Nathan  J.  (Cold,  immediate  past 
president. 

Mr.  Lehman  descrilied  some  of  the 
“vast  gaps”  that  still  exist  in  America’s 
services  for  its  children  and  youth.  To 
the  sales  promotion  men  who  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  audience  his  brief 
outline  was  rich  in  suggestions  for  in¬ 
stitutional  support  of  the  Conference 
objectives: 

“Many  of  the  nation’s  classrooms 
are  overcrowded,”  he  said.  “There  is  a 
shortage  of  many  teachers  .  .  .  Some 
students  who  have  ability  drop  out  be¬ 
fore  finishing  high  school  .  .  .  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  some  children  are  blocked 
because  of  discrimination  .  .  .  Many 
children  still  live  in  slums  .  .  .  Some 
youth  have  physical  handicaps  that 
could  have  been  prevented  or  can  be 
cured  .  . .  Over  a  million  youth  are  ap¬ 
prehended  by  the  police  every  year  for 
the  kind  of  conduct  roughly  termed 
‘juvenile  delinquency’.” 

.As  a  direct  contribution  that  retail¬ 
ers  are  especially  equipped  to  make, 
Mr.  Lehman  urged  them  to  provide 


work-ex|erience  for  young  leys  in 
their  communities,  after  schiel,  on 
.Saturdays  and  during  vacations.  He 
spoke  not  merely  of  giving  them  jobs 
but  of  provitling  interested,  personal 
supervision  and  meaningfid  training, 
so  that  the  leys  will  learn  resjensibili- 
ty  and  goixl  work  habits. 

On  the  national  scene,  he  urged  re¬ 
tailers  to  support  federal  legislation 

(1)  to  establish  and  finance  a  National 
('.oiincil  on  juvenile  Delinquency,  and 

(2)  to  amend  the  .Social  .Security  law 
to  make  all  needy  children  eligible  for 
assistance. 

.Mr.  l.ehman’s  address  was  followed 
by  two  panel  discussions,  “Three 
Major  (Critical  .Areas  Confronting  the 
Nation’s  Youth”  and  “Mobilizing  (Citi¬ 
zen  .Actioti.”  Patielists  were  represen¬ 
tatives  of  national  and  state  groups 
which  will  take  part'iti  the  Gotiference. 

Main  Street  U.S.A.  Lee  Howard,  direc¬ 
tor  of  “.Main  Street  U.S..A.,”  reviewed 
for  a  .Sales  Protnotion  Division  audi- 
etice  the  plans  that  have  been  made 
for  this  traveling  pitblic  service  exhi¬ 
bition,  sponsored  by  the  Henry  Ford 
Museutn  and  Greetifield  Village.  (This 
promotion  has  beeti  the  subject  of  spe- 


1.  if  your  answer  is  26  or  more,  give 
yourself  10  on  the  question.  If  less, 
store  as  follows: 

between  16  and  25,  score  7 
Between  10  and  15,  score  5 
Between  1  and  9,  score  2 

2.  Always  . score  10 

Sometimes  score  5 

Xone  . score  0 

3.  For  6  or  more  —  score  10 

Between  3  and  5— score  5 
Between  1  and  3— score  2 

4.  All  score  10 

Some  score  5 

.Vowe  score  0 

5.  Fashion  News  .  10 

Price  .  1 

Assortment  .  2 

Items  .  5 


cial  .Sales  Promotion  Division  bulletins 
to  NRM.A  members.) 

“Main  .Street  U..S.A.”  begins  a  five- 
year  tour  in  mid-.April.  It  consists  of 
a  cobblestoned  street  of  19th  ci  nturv 
shopfronts  and,  facing  it,  its  modern 
counterpart  in  a  series  of  tixlay’s  shop¬ 
fronts.  rite  items  displayed  in  the 
19th  century  shop  windows  are  all 
origitiais  from  the  Henry  Foril  Mu- 
seuiii  collection.  The  exhibit  will 
travel  iti  two  specially  designed  rail- 
roail  cars,  which  will  stay  for  alxxit  a 
week  iti  each  city  visited. 

Mr.  Howard  said  the  basic  purpose 
of  “Maiti  Street  U.S.A.”  is  to  pay  pub¬ 
lic  tribute  to  the  .American  retailer  for 
his  contribution  to  the  American  eco- 
tioinic  way.  Local  sponsorship  is  to  be 
arranged  in  each  community  with  the 
tnerchant  groups,  public  utilities, 
banks,  newspapers  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  I'he  exhibit’s  public 
relatiotis  representative  will  travd 
ahead  to  tnake  the  s}x)nsorship  and 
publicity  arrangements. 

“VVe  hope,”  said  Mr.  Howard,  “that 
‘Main  Street  U.S..A,’  will  serve  as  a  peg 
for  local  Merchants  Week  celebra¬ 
tions.  We  anticipate  that  most  exhibi¬ 
tion  cities  will  have  week-long  promo¬ 
tions,  special  sales,  banners  in  all  mer¬ 
chants’  windows  and  all  the  other  pro¬ 
gramming  which  goes  with  an  impor¬ 
tant  citywide  activity.” 


Fashion  Ideas  .  10 

6.  If  you  had  a  total  of  10  or  more  give 
yourself  10.  If  less  than  10,  score  1 


for  each  idea. 

7.  Yes  —  score  10 

8.  Twice  a  month  score  10 

Once  a  month  score  3 

Once  a  season  .  score  3 

Rarely  . score  1 


9.  a— score  10.  b— score  5. 

10.  Yes  —  score  10 

YOUR  TOTAL  SCORE _ 

If  your  score  on  the  test  is  over  80  your 
advertising  is  doing  a  fine  job. 

If  it  is  under  80  but  over  65,  you  are 
trying  hard  but  not  making  the  grade. 

If  it  is  under  60,  you’re  not  really  trying! 


How  Does  Your  Advertising  Score  With  Women? 

(Score  sheet  for  the  questions  on  page  68) 
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By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


Tox  and  Spend.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  President 
Eisenhower  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  government 
spending  must  be  curbed  if  the  nation  is  to  remain  econom¬ 
ically  healthy.  Keeping  spending  in  check,  in  an  atmosphere 
that  indicates  the  economy  is  growing  at  a  satisfactory  rate, 
will  provide  sufficient  additional  revenue  to  maintain  fiscal 
solvency  and  at  the  same  time  provide  enough  additional 
funds  to  reduce  the  debt;  and  perhaps  next  year  serious 
consideration  can  be  given  to  tax  reduction. 

Wrapped  up  in  this  whole  proposition,  of  course,  is  the 
hope  that  individuals  and  business  organizations  will  sup¬ 
port  it,  through  grass-roots  action  demanding  a  curtailment 
of  government  spending. 

Ironically,  many  expenditures  of'the  federal  government 
cannot  be  cut  this  year,  for  various  reasons.  The  federal 
debt  this  year  will  cost  $9,585  million  in  interest  alone,  12 
per  cent  of  the  1961  budget.  Veterans’  services  and  benefits 
account  for  another  6.9  per  cent  of  budget  expenditures. 
There  are  some  $2  billion  classified  as  “built-in”  increases  in 
spending  this  year  that  must  be  reckoned  with,  too. 

All  this  means,  in  brief,  that  if  the  President  is  in  the 
present  budget  to  achieve  his  goal  of  a  $4.2  billion  surplus 
to  be  applied  to  the  debt,  there  will  have  to  be  aggressive 
demands  from  the  people  for  a  reversal  of  the  upward 
spending  trend. 

Postage  Rates.  There  are  several  items  in  the  budget  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  retailers.  First  is  the  request  that  first- 
class  and  airmail  rates  be  raised  again  this  year  to  offset  the 
$554  million  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  This  request  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  $350  mil¬ 
lion  increase  last  year.  Discouraging  is  the  realization  that 
if  a  rate  increase  is  granted  by  the  Congress,  postal  em¬ 


ployees  (and  there  are  559,193  regular  employees  of  the 
Department)  may  make  demands  for  pay  increases  which 
could  offset  the  benefits  of  the  requested  rate  increase. 

Fuel  Taxes.  The  President  is  asking  also  that  the  federal 
gasoline  tax  be  raised  half  a  cent  a  gallon  to  provide  funds 
for  highway  construction.  Last  year  Congress  raised  federal 
gasoline  taxes  one  cent.  The  money  derived  from  this  tax 
goes  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  does  not  become 
a  part  of  the  regular  budget.  Other  fuels  would  be  subject 
to  higher  taxes  if  the  President’s  recommendations  are 
approved.  The  tax  on  aviation  fuels  would  be  increased 
to  four  and  a  half  cents  a  gallon  from  the  present  two  cents; 
and  jet  fuel,  now  untaxed,  would  be  subject  to  a  four  and 
a  half  cent  levy. 

Other  Taxes.  Retailers  are  encouraged  over  White  House 
requests  that  cooperatives  be  taxed  as  are  other  business 
enterprises;  and  that  loans  to  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  be  subject  to  a  rate  the  Treasury  has  to  pay 
for  borrowed  money,  plus  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  to 
cover  administrative  expenses.  At  the  present  time,  REA 
borrows  millions  from  the  government  at  two  per  cent  in¬ 
terest,  while  the  Treasury  must  go  into  the  money  market 
and  pay  around  five  per  cent  for  the  money  it  loans.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  REA's  member  co-ops  in 
many  areas  comp>ete  with  taxpaying  retailers  by  selling  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  to  their  customers  at  little  more  than  cost, 
just  to  gain  the  energy  load. 

While  the  President  may  propose  a  balanced  budget, 
C'.ongress  can,  if  it  decides  to  go  on  a  spending  spree,  change 
a  budget  with  a  surplus  into  one  with  more  deficit  sp>ending. 

Parcel  Post.  On  a  subject  apart  from  the  budget— that  of 
the  present  outlook  on  the  perennial  parcel  post  size  and 
weight  issue— retailers  can  be  encouraged.  The  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee  held  hearings  last  year  on  the  Monroney 
bill,  S.  1306,  which  would  bring  uniformity  of  the  size  and 
weight  limits  of  parcel  post  packages  to  all  classes  of  post 
offices,  in  contrast  to  the  present  hodgepcxige  limits  that 
now  prevail.  It  is  now  known  that  the  committee  favors 
uniform  maximums  of  50  pounds  and  100  inches,  and  will 
report  a  revised  bill  to  the  Senate  floor.  NRMA  and  the 
Parcel  Post  Association  have  been  active  in  the  fight  to  win 
back  uniform  limits. 
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Benefit  Costs  and  Labor  Laios 


Social  security;  unemployment  benefits;  relations  with  unions 


COSTS  of  the  social  security  pro¬ 
gram,  the  inflationary  effects  of 
the  wage-price  push  by  unions,  and 
the  possible  reliefs  offered  to  retailers 
by  the  new  labor  legislation  were  ex¬ 
amined  at  the  Employee  Relations  ses¬ 
sion,  of  which  Fred  C.  Fischer  was 
chairman.  Fischer  is  vice  president  for 
personnel  at  Macy’s,  New  York,  and 
chairman  of  NRMA’s  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

.Mahlon  Z.  Eubank,  director,  social 
insurance  department.  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  discussed  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  costs  and  what  retailers 
coidd  do  to  hold  them  in  line.  He 
also  touched  on  the  federal  social 
security  program,  its  costs  during  the 
next  10  years,  and  the  importance  of 
taking  steps  to  combat  undesirable 
legislation. 

The  present  social  security  program 
requires  employer  and  employee  each 
to  pay  three  per  cent  on  a  tax  base  of 
$-1,800  a  year.  By  1969,  this  percentage 
will  have  reached  41/^  per  cent  each. 
If  projected  legislation  for  providing 
medical  care  for  the  aged  is  passed, 
the  costs  will  raise  social  security  taxes 
to  7^  per  cent  each  for  employers 
and  employees  on  a  tax  base  of  at  least 
$7,500  by  1970,  Eubank  said. 

Unemploy m«nt  Compensation.  If  the 

Kennedy-Karsten  bill  concerning  un¬ 
employment  insurance  should  be 
{>assed,  tmbank  predicted  an  end  to 
experience  ratings,  whereby  employers 
with  stable  employment  now  pay  a 
smaller  tax.  Meantime,  however,  there 
are  many  ways  to  keep  benefit  costs 
under  control.  Some  of  those  listed  by 
Eubank  include: 

Make  sure  applicants  are  not  job 
floaters;  transfer  employees  from  slack 
to  busy  departments  to  avoid  layoffs; 
recall  suitable  former  employees;  use 
teachers  and  students  for  temporary 


work;  centralize  all  hirings  and  layoffs 
in  one  office;  charge  unemployment 
insurance  costs  to  the  department 
responsible  for  the  separation;  keep 
very  complete  records  of  former  em¬ 
ployees;  have  a  central  control  point 
to  handle  unemployment  insurance 
claims;  make  sure  foremen  and  super¬ 
visors  are  famifiar  with  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  laws  and  the  company's  policies; 
keep  records  of  reasons  for  separations. 

When  notified  of  claims,  the  em¬ 
ployer  should  check  for  possible  dis¬ 
qualifying  reasons  and  rep)ort  them. 
Any  facts  that  render  the  claimant  not 
available  for  work  should  be  reported; 
so  should  suitable  claimants  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  return  to  work  when  asked. 
Also  recommended:  exit  interviews 
and  complete  files  on  voluntary  quits; 
full  facts  on  separations  due  to  mis¬ 
conduct;  notification  when  applicants 
referred  by  the  Employment  Service 
lefuse  work;  appeals  on  question¬ 
able  decisions;  keeping  records  of  those 
who  file  claims  and  making  sure  that 
each  claimant  actually  was  employed 
and  was  available  for  work  during  the 
period  when  benefits  were  paid. 

New  Labor  Legislation.  From  Burt 
Zorn,  attorney,  Proskauer,  Rose,  Goetz 
&  Mendelsohn,  New  York,  came  indi¬ 
cations  of  some  ways  in  which  the  new 
federal  labor  statute  may  help  the  re¬ 
tailer.  The  new  statute,  he  warned,  is 
not  a  cure-all,  nor  is  it  a  model  of 
careful  draftsmanship.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  anyone  to  predict  accurately 
what  all  its  ramifications  will  be,  but 
meantime,  there  are  these  encourag¬ 
ing  aspects: 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  new  law, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
could  refuse  certain  cases  under  its 
jurisdiction.  These,  by  Supreme  Court 
decision,  could  not  be  referred  to  the 
individual  states.  The  new  statute 
eliminates  this  no-man’s  land  in 


which  small  retailers  found  them¬ 
selves.  The  NLRB  must  assert  juri^ 
diction  over  retail  enterprises  with  a 
gross  volume  of  $500,000  or  more, 
and  may  accept  smaller  organizations. 

The  new  statute  has  also  closed  some 
loopholes  against  secondary  boycotts. 
So<alled  consumer  picketing  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  what  it  really  is— “a  thinly 
disguised  device  for  involving  the  it- 
tailer  in  someone  else’s  dispute,”  as 
Zorn  described  it.  The  unions,  how¬ 
ever,  may  use  other  means  than  pick¬ 
eting,  including  distributing  handbills 
outside  the  store. 

To  stop  illegal  picketing  or  other 
efforts  to  influence  employees  in  a 
secondary  boycott,  the  store  has  le- 
course  to  an  NLRB  injunction— which, 
Zorn  said,  may  take  months  to  get. 
Therefore  he  recommended  that  r^ 
tailers  gather  facts,  photographs,  affi¬ 
davits,  etc.,  themselves,  and  thus  ex¬ 
pedite  matters.  Or  they  can  bring 
damage  actions  against  the  offending 
unions.  "The  mere  institution  of  such 
a  lawsuit  may  often  have  the  desired 
effect  on  a  union,”  Zorn  suggested. 

Also  illegal  now  is  the  “hot  cargo" 
agreement,  whereby  an  employer 
promises  to  stop  selling,  using,  or 
transporting  the  goods  of  another  em¬ 
ployer.  The  union’s  request  to  stop 
selling  the  goods  of  the  other  employ¬ 
er  is  not  in  itself  illegal;  threats  of 
picketing,  actual  picketing,  and  other 
efforts  are,  however. 

Concerning  picketing,  the  new  stat¬ 
ute  permits  this  for  purposes  of  or¬ 
ganizing  employees  only  under  certain 
conditions— not  less  than  150  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  two-year 
contract,  and  not  less  than  a  year 
after  an  NLRB  election  has  been  held. 

Union  Power.  As  for  the  unions  them¬ 
selves,  Professor  Sylvester  Petro,  of 
New  York  University  School  of  Law, 
urged  resistance  to  their  continuing 
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wage  jnish,  lest  we  arrive  at  "destruc¬ 
tive  inllation  or  complete  government¬ 
al  regimentation  as  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive." 

If  sotiety  compels  unions  to  obey 
the  same  laws  which  control  other  per¬ 
sons  and  groups,  union  power  will 
probably  tliminish,  said  the  professor. 
“But  if  unions  are  permitted  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
to  violate  the  basic  laws  of  society, 
then  union  power  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  increase  to  the  point  at  which 
it  will  compel  radical  modihcation  of 
the  rules  and  institutions  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  of  representa¬ 
tive  government.” 

Government  has  not  only  given 
unions  special  privileges  of  compul¬ 
sion,  he  said,  but  it  has  also  given 
them  special  immunities.  “Without 
these  special  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties,  unions  would  still  undoubtedly 
exist  where  needed;  but  it  is  virtually 
certain  they  would  not  have  the  ptower 
to  do  great  damage  to  the  economy 
or  to  our  political-economic  system,” 
he  explained.  “If  those  sptecial  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  continue,”  the 
unions  will  become  ever  more  power¬ 
ful,  and  “as  the  power  grows,  so  too 
will  their  arrogance  and  their  political 
influence,  and  these  will  lead  to 
greater  and  greater  excesses.” 


Harvard  Workshops 

The  sixth  annual  executive  work¬ 
shops  will  be  held  June  20  through 
23  at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  sponsored  jointly  by 
NRMA’s  Store  Management  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Groups.  Themed  “Selling  for 
the  Sixties,”  discussions  will  penetrate 
into  consumer  expenditures  in  the 
60’s,  new  opportunities  for  department 
!  store  sales,  the  labor  market  for  retail 
I  selling,  the  influence  of  the  store  and 
the  merchandise  on  the  concept  of  the 
selling  job,  and  motivating  and  organ¬ 
izing  people  to  do  effective  selling. 
This  year’s  seminar  will  be  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  in  depth  presented  by 
the  Harvard  staff.  The  shirt-sleeve 
discussions  in  the  relaxed  college  at¬ 
mosphere  have  proved  thoroughly  suc¬ 
cessful  to  those  who  have  attended  in 
past  years.  This  year’s  meeting  is  esp>e- 
dally  designed  to  appeal  to  all  classes 
of  executives.  For  more  information, 
write:  Campus  Workshop,  NRMA. 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 

Compensating  Executiues 

Intent  on  some  problem,  I  was  not  at  first  con¬ 
scious  that  someone  was  standing  in  my  office  door¬ 
way.  When,  at  last,  I  looked  up,  an  alert-looking 
young  man  addressed  me  and  said:  ‘Td  like  to 
work  in  this  store.”  Questioning  revealed  that  he 
was  determined  on  learning  the  merchandising  of 
some  major  line  of  women’s  apparel.  .  .  .  His 
earnestness  was  convincing  enough  to  get  him  a 
$20  a  week  job  as  assistant  in  women’s  coats.  Not 
much,  pjerhaps,  but  it  was  a  living  wage  in  those  days  of  lower  starting 
levels  and  sufficient  to  enable  Fred  Harvey  to  get  a  toehold  in  the  field 
he  ultimately  mastered,  culminating  years  later  in  his  creation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Harvey’s,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  ...  A  century  ago,  Emerson 
wrote  in  his  Essay  on  Compensation:  “Do  the  thing  and  you  shall  have 
the  power;  but  they  loho  do  not  the  thing  have  not  the  power."  Fred 
Harvey  is  one  among  many  striking  examples  of  retailers  who  did  the 
thing  and  gained  the  p>ower  which,  more  than  their  modest  take-home 
pay,  constituted  their  real  compensation. 

Voe  been  reading  •  *  *  the  Controllers’  Congress  1959  Execu¬ 
tive  Compensation  Study  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  counsel  top  store  offi¬ 
cers,  to  whom  its  distribution  is  confined,  to  obtain  and  digest  this  work  as 
a  major  aid  in  formulating  those  sound  comi>ensation  practices  which 
will,  as  the  foreword  expresses  it,  “enable  the  company  to  attract  and  hold 
competent  executives.”  Youth’s  objective  of  “learning  the  business”  can 
now  be  satisfied  equally  well  among  so  many  retail  enterprises,  with  their 
executive  training  courses  supplementing  the  trainee’s  daily  departmental 
experience,  that  the  compensation  factor  assumes  a  greater  relative  im¬ 
portance  than  it  had  when  ambitious  young  pieople  were  anxious  to 
sacrifice  a  dollar  or  two  of  immediate  wages  in  order  to  “get  started  in 
the  right  store.”  ...  What  tremendous  significance  this  consideration 
gives  to  this  timely  publication!  It  is  six  years  since  the  last  such  report 
was  issued  and  the  opening  paragraph  cites  changes  in  conditions  and 
circumstances  affecting  both  fresh  material  and  revisions.  “This  study,” 
says  general  manager  Sam  Flanel,  “for  the  first  time  reports  actual 
compensation  details  by  store  and  with  no  effort  to  select  an  average  or 
typical  salary  by  position  or  store  size,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.” 
.  .  .  Competitive  factors  which  are  hardly  operative  at  the  inception  of 
retail  careers  become  increasingly  so  as  the  experience  of  successful  in¬ 
cumbents  spreads  their  reputations  abroad,  influencing  market  opinion 
of  the  value  of  their  services.  Of  all  the  “secrets”  which  the  trade  tries 
to  keep  out  of  circulation,  those  concerning  compiensation  are  perhaps  the 
least  controllable.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  for  the  closest  private 
office  canvass  of  this  book.  The  study  leaves  no  phase  of  the  subject 
unexplored:  It  covers  management  policies,  types  of  agreements,  and 
calculation  factors  affecting  salary  and  bonus,  with  branch  store  variants; 
supplemental  compensations;  profit-sharing  plans  and  stock  options; 
actual  dollar  compensation  in  typical  but  unidentified  stores,  by  executive 
position  in  sales  volume  classifications;  representative  bonus  plans,  simi¬ 
larly  broken  down  by  function.  .  .  .  Selected  typical  agreements  and 
contracts  complete  this  most  comprehensive  collation  of  data.  The  very 
lowest  filing  cabinet  appropriate  for  this  work  is  the  right-hand  corner  of 
the  top  executive’s  top  drawer. 
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Store  Management 


^  A  look  at  an  automated  future  ^  Profit  contributions  of  telephone  selling  departments 


WAREHOUSING,  operatorless  ele¬ 
vators,  and  telephone  selling  de¬ 
partments  were  three  subjects  covered 
at  the  session  on  physical  operating 
problems  sponsored  by  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group.  The  chairman  was 
William  J.  Stout,  store  manager  of  L. 
S.  Ayres  &  Go.,  Indianapolis. 

Automatic  Warohouses  of  Tomorrow. 

Viewing  warehousing  today  and  to¬ 
morrow,  Richard  H.  Tatlow,  III,  presi¬ 
dent  of  .\blx)tt,  Merkt  &  Co.,  New 
York,  said: 

“  ITie  automatic  warehouse  is  entire¬ 
ly  possible  today.  The  design  is  not 
the  problem,  and  we  will  see  them  in 
operation  in  the  relatively  near  future. 
Like  most  things,  money  is  the  prob¬ 
lem.  C^ertainly  this  is  true  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  w'here  the  savings-benefit 
ratio,  as  known  today,  will  not  justify 
the  high  design  and  construction  cost.” 

Mr.  Tatlow  stressed  the  imjM>rtance 
of  finding  new  ways  of  warehousing 
efficiently  in  less  space.  Otherwise,  he 


{K)inted  out,  the  260  million  square 
feet  of  warehousing  used  by  retailers 
today  will  double  in  the  next  40  years, 
which  could  mean  adding  around 
6,500,000  square  feet  per  year.  More¬ 
over,  he  said,  “probably  half  of  the 
present  260  million  square  feet  is  ob¬ 
solete  by  today’s  measure:  perhaps  op¬ 
erating  cost  penalties  (upwards  of  $45 
million  per  year)  are  being  paid  by 
stores.”  He  predicted  that  even  many 
of  the  recently-reorganized  and  new 
warehouses  will  be  obsolete  in  20  years. 
“Such  facilities,”  he  explained,  “will 
be  too  small,  they  will  need  additions, 
and  perhaps  even  location  changes. 
.\s  a  minimum,  they  will  need  rework¬ 
ing  and  upgrading  of  layout  and  in¬ 
terior  equipment.” 

-All  was  not  bleak  in  Mr.  Tatlow’s 
picture  of  warehousing.  Citing  some  of 
the  newer  warehousing  installations 
of  stores,  he  said: 

“Generally,  there  is  good  space 
planning,  good  equipment  and  good 
management  in  today’s  warehouses. 


These  are  rather  basic  requirements, 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  the  real 
secret  weap>on  is  management— noth¬ 
ing  will  effectively  take  its  place.” 

Mr.  Tatlow  noted  some  favorable 
figures  in  the  cost  picture,  specifying 
that  he  was  talking  of  net  building 
cost,  not  land  costs  or  costs  properly 
chargeable  to  site  development.  While 
the  Engineering  News  Record  build¬ 
ing  cost  index  has  risen  75  per  cent 
from  1947  to  1959,  he  reported,  “On 
the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
record  of  performance,  due  to  build¬ 
ing  research,  new  materials  and  new 
requirements.  Some  warehouses  cost 
$4.85  to  $7.75  per  square  foot  in  1947; 
today,  equivalent  buildings  are  run¬ 
ning  from  $4.99  to  $5.66.” 

“Incidentally,”  he  added,  “branch 
stores  were  averaging  about  $19.21  in 
1917;  but  are  now  nearer  $14.” 

What  Lies  Ahead.  As  an  indication  of 
things  to  come,  Mr.  Tatlow  told  of  a 
warehouse  and  distribution  center  for 


S|>ccialist  in  operatorless  elevators  for  de¬ 
partment  stores,  David  Merker,  of  Otis 
Elevator  Company,  points  out  convenience 
features  of  the  cabs  to  Richard  Tatlow  of 
Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company,  who  spoke  on 
warehousing.  Mr.  Merker’s  talk  stressed 
operating  economies  of  the  elevators. 


Pre-meeting  consultation  of  chairman 
William  J.  Stout  of  L.  S.  Ayres  ir  Co.  with 
Bernard  F.  Greene,  consulting  engineer  of 
New  York,  who  delivered  a  paper  on  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooling  the  store,  and  Stanley  F. 
Darnkroger  of  A.  T.  &  T.,  who  spoke  on 
telephone  selling  departments. 
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which  his  company  has  designed  a 
comph  tely  automatic  order  picking 
svsteiii  Although  receiving  and  de- 
liverv  are  not  essential  to  the  order 
picking,  he  noted,  this  system  would 
include  them.  He  described  the  system 
and  its  costs  as  follows: 

“Receiving  by  rail  or  truck  may  start 
with  merchandise  in  unit  loads  or, 
more  likely,  tightly  packed  in  the 
transportation  vehicle.  The  flow  is  to 
an  automatic  palletizer  (if  necessary), 
thence  to  temporary  storage,  through 
How  racks,  out  to  checking,  if  desired, 
and  into  the  properly  designated  de¬ 
livery  truck.  ,  .  . 

“Electronic  controls  will  assure  full 
pallet  loads  and  prevent  intermingling 
of  shipments. 

“The  electronic  control  center  con¬ 
sole  is  the  heart  of  the  automated  order 
picking  and  delivery  operation.  In  this 
particular  case,  it  was  designed  as  a  10- 
key  machine,  for  manual  op>eration. 
Handwritten  orders  would  be  punched 
into  the  machine,  transmitted  to  the 
memory  unit,  then  released  to  the 
mechanisms  that  operate  escapements, 
conveyors,  checkers,  etc.  The  console 
can  be  connected  to  an  accounting 
machine,  to  record  and  maintain  all 
billing.  It  can  also  be  operated  by 
verbal  orders  or  punch  cards.  .  .  . 

“This  plan  had  an  estimated  con¬ 
struction  cost  of:  Receiving,  $175,000; 
Order  Picking,  $575,000;  Delivery, 
S125,000-Total,  $875,000.  The  esti¬ 
mated  operating  savings  for  this  in¬ 
stallation  were  $128,000,  which  was 
enough  to  look  interesting,  although 
not  sufficient  to  stir  great  enthusiaspi. 
In  this  installation,  there  were  1700 
chutes,  handling  a  peak  of  50,000  cases 
in  an  eight-hour  shift.  The  cost  could 
be  substantially  reduced  by  reducing 
the  number  of  items  handled. 

“.Although  final  decisions  have  not 
yet  been  made,  it  seems  likely  that,  as 
the  project  goes  into  the  working  draw¬ 
ing  stage,  further  consideration  will 
be  given  to  automation.” 

“It  is  a  completely  workable  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  assured  store  management, 
“which  would  have  an  order  of  relia¬ 
bility  dependent  almost  wholly  upon 
the  few  manual  operations  involved.” 

.As  to  what  a  completely  automatic 
warehouse  will  be  like,  if  and  when 
the  cost  barrier  is  lowered,  Mr.  Tatlow 
described  it  as  a  “no  hands”  opera¬ 
tion,  controlled  by  the  electronic 
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Young  Mrs.  Modem 

the  girl  who  shops  for  W/B  candles 


She’s  young  .  .  .  she’s  smart .  .  .  and  she  wants  an 
ever-higher  place  for  herself,  her  husband  and  her 
growing  family.  That’s  why  she’s  so  active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs  and  in  the  social  entertaining  that  ad¬ 
vances  her  own  and  her  husband’s  prospects. 


Above  All,  She  Wants  To  Be  Sure 


Her  income,  surroundings  and  opportunities  have 
improved  greatly  over  the  last  several  years.  She 
wants  to  live  up  to  them.  Will  &  Baumer  candles  on 
her  table  assure  her  that  she’s  doing  the  right  thing. 

So  sell  W  B  .  .  .  the  candles  that  give  her  con¬ 
fidence  .  .  .  and  you  sell  her  confidence  in  your  store, 
confidence  that  in  turn  will  give  you  a  share  in  her 
weekly  BIG-CHECK  family  expenditure. 


#  W/B  notional  mogoxino  odvartising  ,  .  .  storo  point-of-pur- 
choM  and  tostod  doolor  holpi  .  .  .  ore  oil  roolitticoHy  odjuttod 
to  tho  dotirot,  proforonca*  and  solas  choica  of  YOUNG  MRS. 
MODERN  .  .  .  tha  girl  who  spands  mora  in  your  stora. 


WILL  &  BAUMER 
TAVERN  f  ^ 


'C>i^ 


Wilt  A  Boumar  Condla  Co.,  Inc.,  Syrocuso,  N.Y.  •  Now  York  Boston  Chtcago  los  Angolas 


brain.  But,  he  concluded,  “don’t  hold 
your  breath  looking  for  that  great  big, 
shiny  push  button!" 

Operatorless  Elevators.  Unlike  ware¬ 
housing  automation,  the  installation 
of  operatorless  elevators  is  economical, 
according  to  David  Merker,  manager 
of  the  department  store  division  of 
Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New  York.  He  gave 
this  example: 

“V\’e  recently  changed  over  three 
elevators  in  a  Midwestern  department 
store  which  were  installed  in  1950. 
These  elevators  serve  six  floors  and 
basement  and  had  a  capacity  of  20  pas¬ 
sengers  each.  The  cost  amounted  to 
$34,800.  They  have  been  in  service 
now  for  over  six  months  and  the  store 
figures  that  the  savings  in  salary,  fringe 
benefits,  etc.  will  amount  to  over 
$8,910  a  year  and  that  the  equipment 
will  pay  for  itself  in  3.9  years." 

Mr.  Merker  defined  ojseratorless  ele¬ 
vators  as  “intensive  service  elevators 
designed  for  operation  without  attend¬ 
ants  [and  which]  must  incorp>orate  a 
supervisory  system  or  scheduling  de¬ 
vice  in  order  to  insure  regularity  of 
operation,  so  that  a  car  is  only  seconds 
aw’ay  from  a  hall  call.”  Their  first 
department  store  installation  was  in 
the  Dayton  Company,  Rochester, 
Minn.,  in  March,  1954,  he  rejwrted, 
and  since  then  the  elevators  have 
proven  successful  in  department  and 
specialty  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  installations  usually  involve 
conversion  of  existing  equipment  to 
make  it  fully  automatic.  Mr.  Merker 
presented  some  general  guides  on  costs 
and  suggestions  on  scheduling  conver¬ 
sion  work. 

He  advised  that  before  a  store  be¬ 
gins  cost  estimates,  a  study  should  be 
made  of  how  many  existing  elevators 
require  conversion,  for  if  a  store  has 
extended  its  escalator  service,  it  may 
have  more  elevators  than  are  needed. 

I'hen,  the  actual  cost  of  conversion, 
he  pointed  out,  will  depend  on  the 
age,  condition  and  parts  to  be  replaced 
of  the  existing  elevators.  For  instance, 
he  said,  for  one,  two  or  three  elevators 
installed  since  1945  and  serving  about 
six  floors,  the  cost  would  vary  from 
$12,000  to  $20,000  per  elevator,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  old  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  reused  and  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  under  which  the  change 
is  made.  These  costs,  he  noted,  “are 


based  on  the  assumption  that  only 
changes  to  the  control  equipment  are 
required  plus  door  protective  devices.” 

For  elevators  installed  before  1935, 
he  calculated  that  modernization  will 
vary  from  .$40,000  to  $100,000. 

Regarding  the  conversion  work  and 
time  required,  Mr.  Merker  said: 

“The  proper  time  to  start  conver¬ 
sion  of  existing  elevators  to  operator¬ 
less  is  immediately  after  Christmas.  It 
usually  requires  six  to  seven  months 
actual  field  time  to  convert  a  group  of 
elevators  serving  seven  or  eight  floors. 
It  requires  from  six  months  to  eight 
months  to  engineer  and  deliver  major 
comjx)nents  of  this  type.  Thus,  if  you 
plan  to  convert  elevators  in  1961,  plan 
to  start  field  work  December  26,  1960, 
and  to  purchase  the  elevators  as  early 
as  possible  in  1960  to  allow  ample  time 
for  the  elevator  company  to  do  neces¬ 
sary  planning  and  manufacturing;  and 
for  the  store  architect  to  plan  his  work. 
New  entrances  are  normally  used  and 
may  require  new  wall  construction; 
there  may  be  structural  changes  or 
penthouse  alterations  neded  to  accom¬ 
modate  new  equipment.” 

Telephone  Selling  Departments.  That 
telephone  selling  departments  are 
profitable  volume  producers  and  op¬ 
erate  at  low  cost  and  with  little  capital 
investment  was  demonstrated  by  a 
survey  of  10  department  stores,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Store  Management 
Group  and  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
and  conducted  by  Ralph  Shockey  & 
Associates.  The  results  were  presented 
by  Stanley  F.  Damkroger,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  sales  division  of 
-American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  New  York. 

The  survey  covered  the  following 
stores,  which  were  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  varied  geographical  distribution 
and  sales  volumes:  G.  Fox,  Hartford; 
Hochschild-Kohn,  Baltimore;  Lans- 
burgh’s,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Morgan’s, 
Montreal,  Canada;  Kaufmann’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Shillito,  Cincinnati;  Rike- 
Kumler,  Dayton;  Famous-Barr,  St. 
Louis;  Schuster’s,  Milwaukee;  and  -A. 
Harris,  Dallas. 

These  were  the  average  results  for 
the  10  stores,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Damkroger: 

The  telephone  selling  departments 
produced  an  average  of  5.1  per  cent  of 
total  store  volume,  the  range  being 


from  1.2  to  12.4  per  cent.  In  the  top 
five  stores,  telephone  departiuenu 
averaged  7,5  per  cent  of  total  store 
sales. 

Sales  of  the  telephone  selling  de¬ 
partments  rose  7.1  per  cent  in  1958 
over  1957. 

The  average  sales  check  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  departments  was  $6.11,  com¬ 
pared  to  average  checks  of  $5.23  for 
in-store  sales.  Saleswomen  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  selling  departments  averaged 
$53,816  in  annual  sales;  other  sales¬ 
clerks  averaged  $41,417. 

Average  selling  costs  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  selling  departments  are  lower 
than  average  storewide  costs.  Direct 
selling  costs  averaged  4.8  per  cent  for 
telephone  sales  compared  to  seven  per 
cent  for  general  store  sales;  over-all 
selling  costs  averaged  8.5  per  cent  for 
the  telephone  selling  departments, 
compared  to  average  over-all  cost  for 
the  stores  of  9.9  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  the  participating 
stores  said  the  telephone  orders  were 
additional  business,  not  replacements 
for  in-store  transactions. 

Items  most  successfully  promoted  by 
telephone  were  reported.  They  were: 
housewares,  notions,  domestics  and 
linens,  toys,  infants’  wear,  house 
dresses,  boys’  and  girls’  wear,  budget 
sweaters  and  skirts,  lingerie,  stationery, 
drugs,  toiletries,  men’s  furnishings  and 
basement  merchandise. 

As  an  example  of  a  well-o|>erated 
telephone  selling  department,  the  G. 
Fox  Shop-by-Phone  Service  was  de¬ 
picted  on  slides.  (A  story  about  it  ap 
peared  in  the  January  Stores.) 

Telephone  Merchandising  Program. 

Mr.  Damkroger  announced  that  the 
Bell  System  will  conduct  a  national 
consunier  merchandising  program  to 
support  retail  telephone  selling.  The 
theme  will  be  “Shop  by  phone  when 
you  can’t  leave  home;”  will  apptear  in 
national  consumer  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  starting  in  March.  Mr.  Damkroger 
further  rejxtrted  that  the  Bell  System 
has  specially  trained  its  personnel  on 
how  to  help  department  stores  and 
other  retailers  develop  telephone  sell¬ 
ing  programs  and  how  to  tailor  instal¬ 
lations  to  individual  needs. 

[The  Store  Management  Group’s 
session  on  productivity  standards 
and  measurements  will  be  reported 
in  the  March  Stores.] 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss.  Counsel,  nrma 


FTC  Reversed  on  Fur  Misbranding 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  has  cast  new  light 
on  the  responsibilities  of  retailers  under  the  labeling  and 
advertising  provisions  of  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act. 
In  a  complaint  filed  against  a  Chicago  department  store, 
the  FTC  had  charged,  among  other  things,  that  the  store 
had  sold  furs  which  had  been  misbranded  and  improperly 
labeled  in  violation  of  the  Fur  Act.  The  store  denied  lia¬ 
bility  on  the  ground  that  the  labels  in  question  were  received 
from  resources  under  “Guaranties”  that  the  furs  purchased 
were  correctly  labeled.  Therefore,  it  was  contended  that 
such  guaranties,  when  received  in  good  faith,  afforded  the 
store  a  complete  defense  to  the  misbranding  violations. 

The  Commission  took  the  position,  however,  (1)  that 
the  retailer  was  legally  obligated  to  examine  and  correct 
the  labels,  and  (2)  in  any  case,  since  their  buyers  were 
possessed  of  requisite  skill  to  detect  the  misbranding,  the 
store’s  contention  of  "good  faith”  was  lacking.  The  FTC 
relied  on  Rule  34  of  the  Fur  Regulations  which  states 
“. .  .  [if  a  store]  finds  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the 
label  ...  is  incorrect  or  does  not  contain  all  the  infonnation 
required  .  .  .  [the  store]  .  .  .  shall  correct  such  label  or 
replace  same.” 

The  court  rejects  this  awesome  and  unfair  responsibility 
placed  on  retailers,  connnenting:  “[Rule  34]  does  not  im¬ 
pose  a  legal  obligation  [on  the  part  of  retailers]  to  examine 
the  labeling  of  fur  products  for  errors.”  The  judges  then 
fixed  the  responsibility  for  mislabeling  in  this  language: 
“[It  was  the  intention  of  Congress]  (1)  to  stop  misbranding 
and  faulty  labeling  at  the  source;  and  (2)  that  enforcement 
was  to  be  exercised  where  labeling  is  initiated  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  supplier  who  is  in  the  best  position  to  know  the 
character  of  the  furs  from  which  the  products  are  made.” 

On  the  issue  of  so-called  “fictitious  pricing,”  however, 
the  court  sides  with  the  FTC.  The  store  had  employed 
the  term  “usual”  or  “usually”  in  reference  to  fur  advertise¬ 
ments  of  comparative  prices.  The  store  at  the  proceeding 
explained  the  term  to  mean  either  prices  charged  by  the 
retailer  himself  or  by  other^  merchants  for  similar  goods. 
The  court  holds,  however,  that  the  test  to  be  used  in 
evaluating  comparatives  is  the  general  understanding  of 
the  consumer  and  in  the  particular  case  involved  could  be 
construed  by  customers  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  “mark¬ 
down.” 

This  interpretation  squares  with  the  view  taken  by  the 
FTC  in  its  “Guides  Against  Deceptive  Pricing,”  which  was 
issued  in  1958. 


Court  Rules  Out  Parking  Requirement 
in  Zoning  Ordinance 

Can  a  zoning  ordinance  be  enacted  requiring  a  property 
owner  to  furnish  off-street  parking  as  a  condition  for  using 
the  land?  Not  if  the  purpose  to  which  the  land  is  dedicated 
is  otherwise  legitimate,  according  to  the  Colorado  Supreme 
C.ourt.  Such  a  requirement,  the  court  decides,  is  “confisca¬ 
tion  of  private  property  without  compensation  under  a 
pretense  of  ‘zoning’,”  Thus  is  ruled  out  an  “ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention”  approach  which  would,  in  effect,  tie  together 
future  downtown  growth  with  the  responsibility  for  taking 
care  of  the  increased  traffic  generated  as  a  result.  In  the 
C'ourt’s  view:  “Compulsory,  involuntary  off-street  parking 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  a  property  owner  as  a  price 
tag  for  the  .  .  .  right  to  do  business  ,  .  .  has  no  tendency 
to  promote  those  objectives  which  form  the  basis  of  police 
power.”  Retailers  who  have  served  on  downtown  develop¬ 
ment  committees  may  not  be  entirely  in  agreement  with 
this  judicial  approach  to  the  problem  of  downtown  traffic 
congestion. 

New  Treasury  Campaign  on  Expense  Accounts 

The  Treasury  Department  has  embarked  upon  a  new 
campaign  designed  to  curb  abuses  in  employee  expense 
accounts.  It  will  be  recalled  that  several  years  ago  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  launched  an  attack  on  expense 
accounts  by  requiring  detailed  information  to  be  furnished 
on  employees’  individual  income  tax  returns.  As  a  result 
of  public  clamor,  the  requirements  were  largely  rescinded. 
Now  IRS  is  training  its  guns  on  the  employers  themselves. 
The  following  requirements  are  proposed: 

1.  All  income  tax  forms  to  be  filed  for  1960  and  there¬ 
after,  whether  by  corporations,  partnerships  or  individual 
businessmen,  will  include  questions  bearing  on  employee 
expense  items.  Queries  will  endeavor  to  disclose  expendi¬ 
tures  for  such  activities  as  conventions,  resort  hotels,  hunt¬ 
ing  lodges,  and  assorted  vacation  spots.  In  addition,  cor¬ 
porations  will  be  asked  to  report  the  expense  account  allow¬ 
ances  of  the  25  highest  paid  officers. 

2.  Coincident  with  the  expanded  inquisition  will  be  a 
stepped-up  enforcement  program  in  which  IRS  agents  will 
take  a  closer  look  at  employers’  returns  and  if  accounting 
practices  are  “inadequate,”  further  study  will  be  given  to 
employees’  returns. 

These  rules  have  not  as  yet  been  made  final  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  issued, 
as  proposed,  within  the  next  few  months. 
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Future  of  the  Smaller  Store 


Meeting  the  competition  of  nearby  communities;  developing  more  efficient  management 


At  the  Smaller  Stores  Division’s  dinner  meeting,  Senator  Kenneth  P.  Keating  chats 
with  chairman  Clarence  A.  Bartlett.  (See  page  53  for  summary  of  the  senator's 
talk  on  a  federal  Department  of  Urbiculture  and  urban  renewal  problems.) 


The  successful  future  of  the  inde- 
f>endent  retailer,  as  discussed  at  a 
session  sponsored  by  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division,  was  related  to  two  require¬ 
ments:  (1)  cooperation  of  merchants 
in  a  shopping  district  to  promote  their 
area;  (2)  more  efficient,  realistic  and 
objective  management  than  smaller 
stores  have  had  up  to  now.  The  first 
was  discussed  by  Leo  Nejelski,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Nejelski  &  Co.,  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  development  counsel,  the  second 
by  Milton  VVoll,  associate  in  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  New  York.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  was  Joe  Feller, 
president  of  Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa, 
and  newly-elected  chairman  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division. 

Competition  of  Communities.  The  true 
competitor  of  the  smaller  merchant, 
according  to  Leo  Nejelski,  is  too  big, 
too  powerful,  too  firmly  entrenched 
for  one  man  to  deal  with  it  alone. 
This  competitor,  he  said,  is  the  other 
city,  town,  community  and  shopping 
center  which,  in  “a  nation  on  wheels,” 
easily  draws  customers  aw'ay  from 
Main  Street:  it  can  only  be  met  by 
community  action. 

.Mr.  Nejelski  said:  “To  my  mind 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  you  retail¬ 
ers  have  been  so  intensely  divided 
among  yourselves.  As  a  result,  your 
industry  has  become  a  highly  splint¬ 
ered  and  fragmented  part  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  You  are  thus  still  competing 
with  your  neighbors  while  your  most 
costly  comp>etition  is  miles  away.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  ccwperate  with  each 
other  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  your  retailing  history.” 

Group  merchandising  was  one  of  his 
suggested  measures.  “In  various  re¬ 
tailing  areas,”  he  noted,  “we  find  store 
after  store  duplicating  the  same  items, 
the  same  qualities  and  values.  As  a 
result,  people  have  little  inclination  to 
shop  such  an  area.” 

“Just  as  a  shopping  center  manage¬ 
ment  selects  stores  to  round  out  the 


availability  of  merchandise,  a  retailing 
area  may  find  it  advisable  to  have  a 
merchandising  director  do  its  over-all 
planning,”  he  said.  He  strongly  recom- 
njended  group  buying  plans  and  the 
pooling  of  delivery  services. 

Over  and  above  group  merchandis¬ 
ing,  he  emphasized,  “the  entire  com¬ 
munity  or  area  must  be  promoted  for 
its  special  and  unique  attractions  and 
values.  .  .  .  .Montclair,  lor  exam|>le,  is 
generally  thought  of  as  well-kept, 
friendly  and  conservative.  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  in  New  York  and  the  Miracle 
Mile  in  Chicago  are  instantly  recalled 
as  areas  of  elegance  and  variety.”  Page¬ 
ants,  fiestas,  parades,  and  other  special 
events;  promotions  of  renowned  loca¬ 
tions,  museums,  special  exhibits  and 
points  of  geographical  interest,  were 
among  his  suggested  programs. 

Mr.  Nejelski  further  urged  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  fight  for  sufficient  parking 
and  to  develop  plans  that  will  com¬ 
pensate  customers  for  part  or  all  of 
their  parking  charges  while  buying  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  Nejelski  also  had  a  w’ord  for  the 
merchants  on  their  individual  ojjera- 
tions.  He  said: 

“Established  retailers  should  also 
give  thought  to  the  extent  that  mer¬ 
chandising  of  all  goods  has  been  de¬ 
humanized.  Self-service  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  in  part.  So  has  the 
turnover  of  retail  sales  personnel  as 
well  as  other  factors.  People  still  buy 


goods  to  satisfy  needs,  and  even  in 
self-service  food  markets,  they  become 
regular  shoppers  and  spend  more 
more  money  where  personnel  are 
pleasant  and  helpful.” 

Better  Management.  Efficient  man¬ 
agement  is  a  skill  which  the  independ¬ 
ent  retailer  must  learn  if  he  is  to 
compete  w’ith  giant  chain  organiza¬ 
tions  and  if  he  is  to  cope  w'ith  the 
myriad  merchandising  and  operating 
problems  which  face  him  in  the  1960s, 
.Milton  Woll  said. 

Developing  this  skill,  he  explained, 
requires  first  of  all  that  the  merchant 
set  down  in  writing  a  clear  statement 
of  objectives  for  the  next  three  to  five 
years.  He  must  answer  for  himself, 
Mr.  Woll  said,  questions  of  what  re¬ 
turns  on  investment  to  aim  for;  what 
share  of  the  market  and  in  what  lines: 
space  allocation  and  location;  man¬ 
power  requirements;  types  of  promo¬ 
tional  appeal;  customer  services;  etc. 

Efficient  management,  Mr.  Woll 
further  advised,  requires  having  the 
people,  especially  executives,  to  carry 
out  the  objectives— not  only  now  but 
in  the  next  generation.  He  therefore 
urged  smaller  store  owners  to  set  down 
more  objective  job  evaluation  proced¬ 
ures,  to  develop  salary  evaluation  and 
compensation  programs,  to  institute 
executive  training  programs. 

(The  complete  text  of  Mr.  WoH’s 
talk  appeared  in  the  January  Storks.) 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Appeal  to  Youth.  "Make  youth  your 
business!”  urged  Samuel  Sealfon,  pres¬ 
ident,  Sealfon’s,  Inc.,  Ridgewood, 
X.  J.,  in  his  talk  at  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  dinner  meeting.  The  chair¬ 
man  was  Clarance  A.  Bartlett,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  A.  G.  Pollard 
Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Division. 

A  strong  and  continuous  program 
for  youth  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
contributors  to  Sealfon’s  expansion  in 
eight  years  from  $144,000  annual  vol¬ 
ume  to  $1  million.  The  preteen  de¬ 
partment,  for  instance,  occupies  2,500 
square  feet  and  produces  $100,000 
volume. 

Mr.  Sealfon  described  his  youth  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  integral  part  of  the  year- 
round  public  relations  campaign 
which  wins  for  his  store  lasting  friends 
and  satisfied  customers.  In  his  opinion, 
the  successful  smaller  merchant  is  one 
who  gives  many  little  services  to  his 
customers  and  welcomes  them  w'ith 
warmth  and  friendship. 

"Fighting  large  shopping  centers 
with  large  selections  and  tremendous 
inventories  is  almost  impossible.  Your 


MOR  Forms  Due  March  21st 

HE  Controllers’  Congress  has 
mailed  NRMA  member  stores 
the  forms  for  the  1960  MOR  and 
has  announced  a  new  feature  to  be 
included  in  the  forthcoming  vol¬ 
ume.  It  will  ref)ort  departmental 
markon,  markdowns,  margins  and 
stock-sales  ratios  for  smaller  stores 
in  three  categories:  under  $250,000, 
$250,000-$500,000  and  $500,000  to 
$1  million. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  urges 
all  stores  to  complete  and  return 
the  questionnaire  in  order  to  give 
the  study  maximum  reliability. 
Due  date  is  March  21st.  Publica¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  for  June  and, par¬ 
ticipants  will  receive  compliment¬ 
ary  advance  copies. 


inventory  can  always  be  stocked  with 
large  smiles  worn  by  contented  asso¬ 
ciates,’’  he  said. 

Human  Relations.  Mr.  Sealfon  further 
described  the  successful  merchant  as 


one  who  practices  human  relations  in 
every  phase  of  his  business.  “He  is  not 
a  man  who  is  a  genius,  not  a  man  who 
is  so  smart  that  he  has  all  the  ideas 
that  are  possible.  He  is  a  man  smart 
enough  to  avail  himself  of  the  count¬ 
less  ideas  of  the  other  people  working 
under  him,  and  with  the  administra¬ 
tive  ability  to  make  hnal  decisions  and 
see  them  put  into  action.  .  .  .  He 
knows  how  to  manage  people,  get 
them  to  abide  by  his  decisions  whole¬ 
heartedly,’’  Mr.  Sealfon  said. 

In  addition,  according  to  Mr.  Seal¬ 
fon,  the  small  store  owner  must  know 
the  merchandise  his  customers  want. 
Teenagers  are  particularly  independ¬ 
ent,  he  pointed  out,  and  if  a  store 
doesn’t  have  what  they  want,  they’ll 
be  sure  to  get  it  where  and  how  they 
can.  Perhaps  the  failure  of  stores  to 
stock  the  clothes  teenage  girls  were 
looking  for,  he  suggested,  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  in  1959  girls  sewed  15 
million  garments. 

How  He  Does  It.  Mr.  Sealfon  told 
about  some  of  the  practices  which  have 
contributed  to  his  success.  They  were: 


DIVISION  OF 

SWAIN  &  MYERS,  Inc. 


pre- fabricated  j  adjustable 

shelving 


Eliminates  need  for  custom-built  storage  or  display  shelving. 
Erected  in  minutes  without  special  tools  or  experience. 

Versatile,  adjustable  and  expandable.  Add  Lundiunits  for  run¬ 
ning  lengths  of  shelving.  Add  Lundiunits  for  storage  in  depth. 

Shelves  adjustable  every  2’’.  500  lb.  load  capacities  per  shelf, 
regardless  of  shelf  size. 

Variety  of  upright  heights  and  shelf  dimensions  to  meet  every 
requirement.  Shipped  ready  for  painting  or  pre-finished,  as  de¬ 
sired. 

(Doors,  dividers,  backs  and  accessories  available,  too!) 


Send  me  more  FACTS  on  Lundia! 

Name - - - - - 

Position - — - 

Stort  Nome - - - 

Addrass _ 

City _ Zona _ Stota - 
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BassEs! 


IN  YOUR 

ALTERATION 

WORKROOMS 


WITH  UNITROL 


THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


1.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  modern 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs. 

2.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

5.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
troujle  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

6.  BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 
THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dqewater  4-5112 


Customers  are  greeted  with  “Good 
morning,”  or  “Good  afterncxin,”  rather 
than  “May  I  help  you?"  He  explained 
that  no  matter  how  many  times  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  greeted  with  the  time  of  day, 
it’s  pleasant  but  too  many  offers  to 
help  her  create  the  impression  that 
you  want  to  sell  her  something. 

His  store  is  hxtured  and  signed  to 
encourage  browsing.  Signs  throughout 
say,  “Please  touch  the  merchandise, 
you’ll  love  it.”  There  is  book  parking 
for  students  shopping  after  school, 
pepsi  cola  machines,  pfuiny  candy,  old- 
fashioned  p>enny  movies,  lollipiops  for 
youngsters.  All  these  and  other  similar 
features  contribute  not  only  to  the 
store  image,  but  to  what  Mr.  Sealfon 
termed  “store  flavor.” 

One  of  his  oldest,  most  successful 
promotions  is  a  trunk  show  which  he 
demonstrated.  A  model  dresses  in  each 
of  four  basic  outfits;  then  producing 
“magic  ideas”  from  an  antiquated 
theatrical  trunk,  Mr.  Sealfon  accessor¬ 
izes  and  mix-matches  to  create  about 
25  suggested  variations.  The  show  is 
usually  put  on  for  a  mixed  audience 
and  the  economy  appeal  is  tremend¬ 


ous,  Mr.  Sealfon  reported,  especially 
for  the  men. 

Personal  Relationships.  The  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  smaller  store  owner  of 
the  personal  relationships  he  builds  up 
was  further  stressed  by  James  j.  Bliss, 
NRMA  legal  counsel  and  assistant  to 
the  executive  vice  president,  who  also 
addressed  the  dinner  meeting.  He 
said: 

“Smaller  stores  have  a  better  chance 
to  build  up  these  personal  relation¬ 
ships  with  customers  and  translate 
these  relationships  into  closer  custom¬ 
er  contacts  and  customer  satisfaction 
ultimately.  It  is  the  relentless  exertion 
of  this  personal  relationship,  this  go¬ 
ing  a  little  out  of  your  way  to  give 
better  service  that  will  guarantee  the 
small  store  owner  his  place  in  the 
retail  business.” 

Noting  that  the  smaller  merchant 
has  many  problems  to  cope  with  re¬ 
garding  expense  control,  financing  for 
expansion,  meeting  more  intense  and 
new  forms  of  competition,  etc.,  Mr. 
Bliss  encouraged  the  members  to  take 
advantage  of  the  .\ssociation’s  services. 

Motivational  Research.  “Advertising 
that  is  effective  is  informative  and  mo¬ 
tivating.  It  does  not  put  emphasis  on 
the  selling  but  on  the  buying,”  said 
Leo  Cheskin,  director,  Color  Research 
Institute,  Chicago  and  author  of 
books  on  motivational  research.  He 
addressed  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  and  Sales  Promotion 
Divisions. 

He  discussed  how  marketing  tech¬ 
niques  can  be  improved  by  applying 
motivational  research— a  type  of  re¬ 
search,  he  explained,  that  seeks  to 
learn  what  motivates  individuals  in 
making  choices  and  uses  techniques 
designed  to  reach  the  unconscious  or 
subconscious  mind.  These  techniques 
are  depth  interviews,  projective  tests, 
sentence  completion  tests  and  associa¬ 
tion  tests  rather  than  direct  interviews 
or  polling. 

Mr.  Cheskin  gave  his  definition  of 
an  effective  ad  in  seeking  to  correct 


Haye  you  leen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tht  Anii-ShofKfiin0  Training  Film  — 

PROTfCTIVf  FILMS.  INC. 

175  5th  Are.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


what  he  considers  fallacies  in  present- 
day  marketing.  One  of  these  fallaciei, 
he  said,  is  the  assumption  that  effective 
advertising  is  the  kind  that  can  be 
easily  recalled  or  that  strong  impact 
and  great  recall  mean  strong  appeal 
and  great  preference.  Testing  on  an 
unconscious  level,  he  clarified,  has 
shown  that  a  customer  can  be  moti¬ 
vated  to  buy  a  product  or  brand  with¬ 
out  remembering  the  ad,  commercial 
or  sponsor. 

.\nother  fallacy  Mr.  Cheskin  .sought 
to  correct  is  the  assumption  by  man¬ 
agement  that  they  react  as  typical  cus¬ 
tomers  do.  “The  character  of  manag^ 
ment,”  Mr.  Cheskin  pointed  out,  “is 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.  Most  executives  do  not  live, 
feel  and  act  like  typical  consumers  and 
can’t  predict  how  consumers  will  be¬ 
have.” 

Other  misconceptions  held  by  man¬ 
agement,  as  listed  by  Mr.  Cheskin: 

(1)  That  you  can  sell  anything  if 
you  have  a  big  enough  advertising 
campaign;  (2)  I'hat  you  must  have  a 
very  big  promotional  campaign  for  a 
product  to  become  a  marketing  suc¬ 
cess;  (3)  That  a  logotype,  or  style  in 
which  a  company  name  is  printed  is 
a  detail  of  no  importance  in  market¬ 
ing;  (4)  That  a  package  is  merely  a 
physical  container;  (5)  That  people 
can  tell  you  why  they  buy  a  product; 

(6)  That  people  can  tell  you  where 
they  have  seen  a  product  advertised; 

(7)  That  marketing  research  cannot 
be  as  scientific  as  physics;  (8)  That 
consumers  buy  only  because  of  status 
seeking;  (9)  That  hard  selling  leads  to 
increased  buying. 

Sound  Control  Urged.  After  the  form¬ 
al  presentations,  this  meeting  separat¬ 
ed  into  three  concurrent  round  tables. 
One  was  on  the  mall  (reported  on 
pages  53-54),  one  was  on  shortages,  led 
by  William  Alexander,  consultant, 
New  York,  and  one  was  on  merchan¬ 
dise  and  expense  control,  led  by 
Milton  Bogen,  CPA.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Bogen  criticized  both  smaller  store 
owners  and  their  accountants  for 
underestimating  the  value  of  sound 
control  programs.  Retailers,  he  said,  j 
should  define  store  organizational 
structure  more  clearly  for  accountants, 
and  accountants  should  think  more  in 
terms  of  the  merchandise  that  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  dollars  on  acounting  reports. 
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